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The  Crippled  Soldier 

Reconstruction  of  the  crippled  soldier  for  self-sup- 
port will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  important  activities 
in  the  field  of  social  work. 

The  complete  elimination  of  the  dependent  cripple 
has  become  a  constructive  and  inspiring  possibility. 

Success  of  the  government  program  depends  largely 
on  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  public — and 
particularly  of  the  leaders  of  community  opinion 
on  matters  of  social  import. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  work  being  done,  with  the 
results  being  attained,  with  the  principles  developed  ? 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men  will  value  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  illus- 
trated literature  on  the  subject. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY   18,   1917 


HELP  FOR  CRIPPLED  SOLDIER 


Fitting   Him    for   Self-Support   After   the 
War    Considered    by    Several    Speakers 


"Fitting  the  Cripled  Soldier  for  Pelf- 
Support"  was  the  general  topic  taken  up 
at  th?  afternoon  session.  The  discussion 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Frederic  J.  Cotton 
of  Boston.  Those  who  contributed  to  the 
discussion  were  Dr.  E.  A.  Bott  of  Hart 
Hous*.  University  of  Toronto,  Canada; 
Frederic  W.  Keough.  editor  of  American 
Industries. 

Als.->  on  the  programme  were  Thomas 
B.  K.dne'-.  vocational  secretary  of  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission  at  Ottawa; 
Malor  Harry  K.  Mock  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office  at  Washington,  and  Mrs. 
James  H.  Peck  of  Montreal. 

At  a  later  conference  "Health  and  Safe- 
ty in  Industry  Cnder  War  Conditions''  -was 
the  topic  considered.  Dudley  M.  Holman 
conducted  the  discussion,  and  those  an- 
nounced on  the  programme  to  speak  were 
Major  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  of  Providence. 
Dr.  William  J.  Brickley  of  Boston.  Doug- 
lar.  C.  McMurtrie  of  New  York  ani  Louis 
I.  Dublin,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Xew  York. 

Co-ordination  in  After  Care  Needed 

Thin  the  Thins  Lacking  Heretofore  in 
the  Reconstruction  of  Human  Beings 
and  What  Will  Bring  Results  in  Reha- 
bilitating  Crippled   Soldiers 

In  the  matter  of  human  reconstruction  or 
rehabilitation,  "there  should  be  two  points 
of  view,"  says  Dr.  Cotton,  "for  certainly  it 
is  both  a  civil  and  a  military  problem.  But 
it  is  hard  to  separate  them.  Yesterday  it 
was  a  civil  problem,  industrial  if  you  will, 
\ cry  real,  which  should  have  been  attended 
to  but  was  not  done  or  even  regarded — 
today  it  is  a  war  problem."    He  says  further: 

"Again  there  would  seem  to  be  pretty 
definitely  a  surgical  and  an  occupational 
side  to  all  this  work,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
map  this  out 

"We  must  have  in  the  first  place  skilled 
surgery,  and  not  only  good  surgery  of  the 
skilled  general  operator,  but  surgery  con- 
sciously adapted  to  the  securing  of  func- 
tion as  well  as  the  saving  of  life— surgery 
that  is  not  only  going  to  heal  the  wound 
but  keep  the  limb  in  shape  while  it  is 
healing.  This  means  that  we  must  have 
orthopedists  to  help,  or  better  yet  that  our 
surgeons  must  be  men  of  such  training  that 
they  have  this  special  knowledge  and  point 
of  view  and  can  help  'hemselves.  Secondly, 
we  must  not  only  have  hydrotherapeutists 
and  electrotherapeutists  who  know  their 
work,  but  they  must  make  their  work) 
available  as  part  of  the  continuing  treat- 
ment, r.ot  a  late  stage  in  the  treatment  as 
it  ha3  usually  been.  The  time  to  utilize 
baths   is  during   not   after   surgical    conva- 


lescence, to  kee,.  the  muscle!  !  andj 

pie,  the  interrupted  faradk  current  la| 
more  important  before  than  after  the  sur- 
geon is  through.  This  we  should  have 
known  long  ago  but  it  took  the  war  and 
the  lung  experience  of  our  Allies  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wounded  to  bring  it  home 
to  us.  So,  too,  as  to  massage  and  exer 
only  too  often  resorted  to  late  and  only 
to  patch  up  bad  surgery,  these  means  of 
improvement  belong,  save  in  the  presence 
of  very  severe  Infection,  to  a  comparatively 
early  stage  of  treatment. 

Again  as  to  vocational  training,  this 
means  or  should  mean,  not  the  trade  train- 
ing at  the  end  alone  but  a  gradual  training 
or  retracing  beginning  early  with  bedside 
oc-upationil  work  and  carried  on  as  the 
English  have  learned  to  do  it  in  the  cura- 
tive shops  and  through  curative  games  till 
the  man  is  ready  to  harden  himself  back 
Into  his  old  occupation  or  take  up  the 
learning  of  a  new  one.  All  this,  if  you 
think  of  it,  spells  not  cooperation  but  co- 
ordination. In  large  measure  this  may  be 
brought  about  iy  the  standardizing  of 
treatment  of  given  injuries  (easier  perhaps 
in  war  surgery)  and  such  standardizing  is 
in  progress  abroad  and  beginning  to  be 
sketched  out  here. 

Best  of  all,  however,  as  in  all  enter- 
prises, this  coordination  can  be  brought 
about  personally,  by  continuous  personal 
responsibility— continuous  supervision,  by 
a  proper  head,  of  the  operator,  the  special 
surgical  workers  and  helpers,  the  shop  peo- 
ple and  even  in  a  measure  of  the  vocational 
teachers.  Such  continuous  personal  super- 
vision is  hardly  practicable  at  or  near  the 
fighting  line,  but  it  is  fully  practicable  in 
the  reconstruction  work  at  home  that  we 
are  considering,  and  the  position  taken  by 
Surgeon  General  Gorgas  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  those  taken  from  industry  to  fight 
until  they  can  be  returned  to  industry, 
gives  encouragement  to  believe  that  just 
this  sort  of  supervision  as  originally 
sketched  out  by  Major  Goldthwait  for  the 
Division  of  Military  Orthopedics,  will  be 
carried  out  everywhere,  and  gives  ground 
for  my  hope  that  we  can  do  just  this  in 
the  hospital  the  Government  is  to  have  run 
by  this  division  on  Parker  Hill. 

Personally,   I  am  a  surgeon,   and   if   I  do 
not    speak    today    of    the    strictly    surgical 
work  in  detail  It  is  because  I  do  not  believe 
the  real  human   service  to   be  done   lies  so 
much  along  that  line  as  in  proper  coordin- 
ation.     Within    the    ranks   of      our   general' 
and  our  orthopedic   surgeons  in   this   coun- 1 
try  are  plenty  of  operators  who  can  do  as  ] 
good   work  as  is  done  anywhere,   and  save ' 
for   the    Carrei    treatment    and    certain    in- 
novations in  chest  surgery,  next  to  nothing  I 
r.ew  has  developed. 

It  is  coordination  in  after  care  that  we 
have  lacked  and  that  we  must  develop  if 
we  are  to  get  results. 

Re-educating  Soldiers  Who  Need  It 

Plans  Already  Inder  Way  for  Restoring 
Them  to  Economic  Independence,  Pros- 
perity, and  Happiness  in  Life 

"Though  the  stream  of  disabled  men  will 
not  strike  our  shores  for  several  months, 
the  military  authorities  have  formulated 
definite    plans    for    locating    reconstruction 


hospitals  in  various  centres  of  the  country, 
and    fortunately     there     ar?.     trade     school  i 
facilities  to  supply  reeducation  to  the  men 
who  need  it,"  said  Mr.  Keough.      He  con- 
tinues: 

"Public  statements  on  the  rehabilitation 
of  wounded  soldiers  too  often  describe  or 
depict  mechanical  and  human  miracles. 
Such  presentations  of  the  problem  of  the 
employment  of  disabled  men  picture  an 
enormous  task  ahead  of  us  in  making,  by 
mechanical  means,  whole  men  out  of  little 
more  than  remnants.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity and  no  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone 
who  has  looked  into  the  matter  of  disabled 
workers  to  minimize  the  dangers  which 
confront  the  young  Americans  who  go  to 
the  firing  lines;  but  there  is  no  occasion 
for  hysterical  over-estimates  of  the  num- 
bers of  fatalities  or  disabling  casualties. 
As  far  as  treatment  and  education  are  con- 
cerned, the  returned  soldier  will  be  well 
provided  for.  His  physical  condition  and 
needs  will  be  studied;  his  special  occupa- 
tional ability  will  be  analyzed,  his  ambi- 
tion stimulated,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  enable  him  to  gain  a  position  of 
economic  independence. 

"The  bulk  of  the  evidence  proves  that 
the  restoration  of  the  crippled  soldier  to 
industry  can  be  carefully  worked  out  so 
that  it  will  represent  a  sound  business 
proposition  for  the  employer,  a  fair  op- 
portunity for  the  wounded  worker,  and  an 
ecnomic    advantage    to    the    community. 

"The  two  most  important  phases  of  the 
question,  so  far  as  manufacturers  are  con- 
cerned are:  First,  how  much  and  what 
form  of  cooperation  can  be  expected  of  the 
employer?  Second,  what  must  be  the  con- 
tribution of  the  disabled  worker? 

"There  is  one  special  consideration  which 
makes  the  position  of  the  manufacturer 
difficult,  namely,  the  heavy  risks  entailed 
in  employing  disabled  men  under  present 
compensation  jaws.  A  crippled  man  can  do 
certain  work  as  efficiently  as  anyone  else, 
but  an  employer  hesitates  to  take  a  man 
having  but  one  eye,  or  leg,  because,  under 
existing  compensation  laws,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  compensation  for  total  dis- 
ability were  such  employee  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  the  other  eye,  arm  or  leg  while 
employed.  Future  conditions  certainly  call 
for  some  modification  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. 

"The  men  interested  in  the  work  of  re- 
habilitating injured  soldiers  are  not  re- 
stricting their  imagination  to  the  present. 
They  are  looking  forward  to  a  period  after 
the  war,  when  hospital  reconstruction  and 
trade  reeducation  will  continue,  reducing 
the  wastage  of  civil  life  and  bring  about 
an  increased  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
capital  and  labor,  because  the  worker  will 
have  the  assurance  that  thorough  reclama- 
tion methods  will  be  applied  to  the  victims 
of  accidents  resulting  from  industrial  ac- 
tivities. 

"The  United  States  has  resolved  that 
every  returned  soldier  shall  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  succeed.  When  necessary, 
war  cripples  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
schools  and  industry,  and  industrial  oppor- 
tunities must  be  disclosed  for  those  who 
need  occupation.  Jobs  must  be  adapted 
to  them,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
competitors  in   every  sense  with   the   work- 


ers who  are  whole.  Occupations  that  do 
not  exist  must  be  brought  into  being.  Cer- 
tain work  must  be  reserved  for  cripples, 
and  devices  must  be  discovered 
adapted  that  will  fit  the  victims  of  war 
back  into  all  the  ordinary  activities  of 
life.  The  responsibility  is  shared  by  every 
citizen. 

"The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, in  its  investigation  of  opportunities, 
has  been  assured  of  thousands  of  openings 
that  await  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  innumerable  other  places  will  be  found 
wherein  they  will  be  welcomed,  not  merely 
on  a  sympathetic  basis,  but  on  conditions 
that  will  restore  them  to  economic  inde- 
pendence,   prosperity    and    happiness." 

Principles  of  Functional  Re-education 

What  is  Being  Done  at  Hart  House,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Which  is  to  be 
"entfc  of  Development  of  Sueh  Work 
in  Canada 

"The  war  did  not  found  re-education,  but 
has  widely  fostered  it.  Previously,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  its  principles  were 
applied  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disabilities  from  industry  and  also 
from  certain  diseased  conditions.  The  war 
is  not  only  firmly  establishing  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  functional  re-education,  but 
is  rapidly  enlarging  our  conception  of  the 
range  to  which  it  may  be  applied  with  suc- 
cess," stated  Dr.  E.  A.  Bott.  In  part,  he 
continued  as  follows: 

"The  principles  of  functional  re-education 
as  developed  at  Hart  House  may  be  state-! 
under  four  heads. 

First,  the  standpoint  is  curative  rath- 
er  than    occupational. 

Secondly,  the  procedure  is  psycho- 
logical. In  the  restoration  of  voluntary 
functions  "cure"  is  equivalent  to  "con- 
trol. 

Thirdly,  the  treatment  is  self-educa- 
tive. 

Finally,  re-education  is  a  mental 
tonic. 

The  value  and  necessity  of  re-educational 
treatment    upon    a    large    scale    no    longer 
needs  to  be  urged.     In  the  hospitalization 
of  Canada,   Hart  House  is   to  be  a  centre 
for     the     development     of     re-educational 
methods,    and   for   the    training   of   medical 
officers  and  of   male  and   female  lay   oper- 
ators.     This    programme,    which    will    em- 
brace  all   the   therapies   of   recognized    mil- 
itary   value,    is   now    going   into   effect.       V 
school   of   massage,    with   nearly    one    hun- 
dred pupils  has  been  admitted  to  the   west 
wing    of    the    Hart    Building.      A    standard 
set  of  twenty  pieces  of  re-educational 
paratus    has    been    planned    in    conjunction 
with  Major  McKenzie  of  Pennsylvania,  an  l 
is  now  being  built  in  quantity  in  the  com- 
mission's   workshops    at   Guelph.      A    num- 
ber   of    sergeant    instructors    are    already 
receiving    training    in    curative    games    anil 
gymnastics,  and  the  present  pupils  of  mas- 
sage will  shortly  be  given  a  practical  coul 
upon  a  model  set  of  appllan< •■ 

The  arrangement  of  work  in  the  Det> 
ment  of  Functional  Re-Education  is  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  kind  of  injury. 
The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  intensive 
treatment  of  the  upper  extremity,  the 
ground   floor   Is  devoted  to   Intensive   treat- 


t  of  the   lower 

games    a  sium 

work.     A  number  of  in  »nM  havo 

been     all  ;nS     more 

purely   psychological   treatment.     Each   pa- 
tient  In  the  arm-room  and  leg-ro 
slsted  Individually  ructor 

who  to  In  training.  The  same  intensive 
curative  standpoint  is  maintained  in  the 
competitive  group  -syst.-m  of  the  gym- 
nasium as  In  the  individual  work  of  the 
ether  departments. 

In  addition  to  this  routine  floor- .vork, 
special  types  of  treatment  and  of  research 
have  been  commenced.  A  first-class  ma- 
chine shop,  installed  :<y  the  commission, 
facilitates  experimentation  with  apparatus. 
For  amputation  cases  special  appliances 
for  billiards,  tennis,  croquet  and  bowls 
have  made  recreation  a  means  of  develop- 
ing the  control  and  strength  of  stumps 
prior  to  their  being  fitted  with  proper 
limbs.  Graphic  and  photographic  methods 
of  recording  the  progress  of  cases  are  re- 
ceiving special  attention.  The  efficacy  of 
massage  and  electrical  treatment  undcr 
difterent  conditions  upon  both  human  and 
animal  subjects  is  being  carefully  tested. 
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PREPARING  PLACES 


America  will  not  wait  until  men 
are /maimed  by  war  hefore  deter- 
mining- what  y*.sU&  with  them.  This 
country.  pr«Wed  hy  Europe's  les- 
sons, is_gffting  ready  to  do  now  what 
England,  France  and  Germany  be- 
gan to  do  long  after  the  war  started, 
when  their  hospitals  began  turning 
out  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
blind  men,  anmless  men,  legless 
men  and  cripples  of  all  kinds.  When 
Americas'  cripples  recover  from  the 
wounds  which  maimed  them,  they 
will  find  their  country  ready  with  a 
place  for  them  to  earn  a  living,  de- 
spite their  conditions. 

This  was  the  message  brought 
back  from  Washington  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Weisenburg,  who  went  to  the  Capi- 
tal with  a  score  of  other  eminent 
sit-geons  to  lay  plans  before  the  Gen- 
er  il  Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of 
Ni  tional  Defense  for  the  solution  of 
th  s   problem. 

IThe  Medical  Board,  he  said,  will 
sae  to  it  that  maimed  men  are 
pitched  together  in  every  possible 
way,  so  that  thir  after  life  may  be  of 
*>m  service  to  the  community.  Af- 
*er  that,  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  take  them  up  and,  with  the  as- 
now  being  formed  al  lover  the  coun- 
try, will  place  them  where  they  may 
be  self-supporting. 

Ten  Xotod  Surgeons  Busy. 
All  this  is  being  clone  before  Amer- 
ica has  a  man  on  the  firing  line,  be- 
fore a  single  American,  fighting  un- 
der the  Stars  and  Stripes,  has  been 
maimed.  This  speaks  well  for  Amer- 
ican efficiency,  showing  that  we,  un- 
like the  English,  are  not  going  to 
"muddle  through"  this  war,  but  are 
going  into  it  with  our  eyes  open, 
prepared  for  every  emergency  we 
can  possibly  foresee. 

A  committee  of  10  noted  surgeans 
has  be/n  formed.  Dr.  Weisenburg 
said,  w\ich  will  devote  its  entire 
time  to  the  consideration  of  prob- 
lems arising  from  wartime  maim- 
ing. These  surgeons  are  not  going 
into  the  work  entirely  unpreparn«J. 
In  addition  to  their  general  prac- 
tice in  handling  cases  of  ordinary 
maiming,  th>y  have  as  one  of  their 
members  Dr.,  F.  B.  Gilbreth,  of 
Providence,  whose  duty  it  has  been 
for  some  years  to  patch  up  men  in- 
jured in  industrial  accidents  and  to 
find  new  jobs  for  them. 


America  has  not  lagged  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  remedial  sur- 
gery. Long  before  those  wonderful 
ions  wore  performed  on  the 
battle  line,  by  which  men  were  given 
new  jaws  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely 
new  faces,  such  surgical  feats  were 
performed  here.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, this  sort  of  work  was  never 
done  here  on  such  an  enormous  scale 
as  is  no  wbeing  done  abroad,  and 
consequently,  the  American  doctors 
have  much  to  learn.  But  is  is  signi- 
ficant that  they  are  starting  to  learn 
now  and  not  waiting  until  some  of 
our  fellows  get  hurt  to  practice  on 
them. 

"All  the  warring  countries  are  do- 
ing what  we  propose  to  do,"  said  Dr. 
Weisenburg.  "In  Canada  about  70 
per  cent,  of  the  men  who  have  re- 
turned from  the  war  cannot  take  up 
their  former  occupations.  But  other 
kinds  of  work  must  be  found  for 
them. 

A  man  who  loses  his  eye  can  be 
taught  some  occupation  where  he 
can  use  his  hands  and  can  early  his 
living.  A  '''JndnilTi"'*  """  learn  to  use 
a  typev\i/t&FT~In  Japan  all  the  mas- 
seurs are  blind.  And  so  on  down 
the  list.  The  lost  legs  cannot  be  re- 
stored, but  a  man  can  be  taught  to 
work  at  something  in  which  he  will 
not  have  to  use  his  legs. 

"The  most  important  thing  that 
has  been  decided  upon  by  all  the 
warring  countries  is  that  these 
maimed  men  shall  be  under  military 
control  as  long  as  their  re-education 
is  taking  place.  Unless  that  is  done, 
it  eans  this  government  will  for  the 
next  60  years  be  paying  pensions  to 
the  injured,  as  it  is  doing  now  stil' 
to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and 
their  widows. 

"The  making  of  a  maimed  man 
capable,  by  re-education,  of  earning 
$2  or  $3  a  day  is  not  only  a  good 
thing  for  the  country,  econoically, 
but  it  is  a  great  thing  for  the  man 
himself.  He  realizes  that  he  is  an 
economic  factor,  instead  of  being  a 
dependent. 

"Pennsylvania  is  backward  in  the 
matter  of  institutions  for  caring  for 
cripples,  when  compared  with  what 
they  do  in  Massachusetts  and  some 
other  states.  We  have  some  private 
institutions,  s-uch  as  the  Widener 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  that 
are    simply    splendid.  There    the 

children  are  so  trained  they  can  be- 
come self-supporting. 

"But  we  should  have,  as  they 
have  in  Massachusetts,  a  school  for 
the  training  of  cripples  In  industrial 
occupations  whfch  are  self-support- 
ing. Some  lavscp  industrial  concerns 
such  as  the  Westinghouse,  lake  care 
of    their    crippled    employes    in    this 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  MOTHERS. 


Mothers,    wives,    and    children    of   soldiers    in    the   service    of   the   United 
ttee   should    not    be    neglected,   and    by    neglect   be    permitted    to   suffer   for 
thfe  necessities  of  life 

This   point    was   brought    homo   forcibly   to    the  people   of  Columbus,   O. 
recently,  when  the  blind  mother  of  one  of  the  soldiers  in  General   Pershing's 
command    was  taken   in   custody   for   having   violated   the  city   ordinance  with 
reference  to  begging. 

Mothers  of  soldiers,  and  especially  mothers  in  affliction,  as  this  one  was, 
because  she  was  blind,  should  not  have  tQ  beg. 

TiieysWOlBrrDeso  well  proviae!rTO^D^ine^rommunity  that  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  them  to  seek  alms  of  the  public. 

In    the   organization    of   the   new  national    army  very    few   will    be   taken 
who   have  dependents  but  this  is  not  true  of  those  who   have  been  accepted 
and  been  enrolled  in  the  regular  army  and   navy,  and  it  is  the  dependents  o 
these  soldiers  and  sailors  whom   the  great  public   of  the  United  States  mus 
see  to  it  that  they  do  not  want. 

Our  country  does  not  design,  and  cannot  afford  to  be  otherwise  than 
generous  toward  the  mothers,  wives  and  children  of  the  men  who  are  righting 
her  battles  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world. 

It  should  be  the  first  thought  of  every  community  to  see  to  it  that  there 
6  no  needless  suffering  as  the  result  of  the  bread-winners  forsaking  the  im- 
jlements  of  peace  for  those  of  war.  ,. 


■^ 
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New  England  Women's  Club 

Miss  Alice  A.  Burditt,  chaimuih  or  the 
education  committee,  presented  Dr.  R.  H. 
Bradford,  on  Monday,  and  he  spoke  on 
"The  rehabilitation  of  war  cripples.''  Dr. 
Bradford  gave  the  history  of  the  great 
advance  in  the  scientific  care  of  soldiers 
since  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
This  war  surpasses  all  others  in  the  care 
and  restoration  of  the  wounded,  as  It  sur- 
passes all  o-.hers  In  ferocity  and  destruc- 
tion. The  Civil  War  brought  the  first  great 
advance  In  permanent  relief  of  disability; 
the  work  for  sanitation  then  was  recog- 
nized all  over  the  world  and  the  rules  then 
laid  down  became  the  basis  of  all  work 
here  and  abroad.  The  Spanish  War  taught 
the  world  how  to  put  down  yellow  fever 
and  that  war  and  the  situation  on  the 
Mexican  Border  have  led  to  the  inoculation 
of  soldiers  for  typhoid  fever  first  used  in 
the  army,  and  now  universally  practised. 
The  wonderful  modern  developments  in  sur- 
gery by  increasing  tremendously  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  recover  from  wounds, 
makes  possible  and  imperative  their  re- 
habilitation, that  is  fitting  them  to  take  up 
again  the  active  interests  in  life  and  so  far 
as  possible  become  self-supporting.  The 
great  problem  of  first  aid  to  the  wounded, 
at  base  hospitals  in  France,  is  being 
worked  out.  The  one  in  charge  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  a  model 
one,  and  there  will  be  others.  The  work 
must  be  begun  over  there,  and  completed  at 
epeci&lly  fitted  hospitals  here.  Plan?  tor 
one  In  Brookline  are  already  made.  The 
Elks  have  raised  the  money  Tor  the  build- 
ings and  the  Government  will  maintain  it. 
This  new  system  will  be  infinitely  more  ef- 
fective than  the  soldiers'  homes  and  pension 
systems  of  the  past.  Edward  E.  Allen  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  told 
of  the  broad  plans  already  mada^»r-*linded 
soldiers.  A  Government  director  will  take 
charge  of  them  in  Europe,  and  here 
they  will  be  under  Government  regulations 
until  they  are  ready  lor  some  occupation, 
allied  If  possible,  to  their  previous  life.  A 
large  estate  has  been  given  for  this  purpose 
UuBuiUiiUulL. »^>^ 
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WILL  CARTW 
BLIND  SOLDIERS 


French  Charity  Takes  in 
Stricken  Americans. 
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WwkxW  CABLES  TO 


FRENCH  AMBASSADOR 


Shock  of  Hojnc-Coming  to  Fami- 
lies and  Friends  Will  Be  Palli- 
ated by  Thoughtful  Care  of 
Allies— New  Career  for  Stricken 
Men. 


The  following  cablegram  has  lieen 
sent  from  Paris  to  M.  Jusscrand,  the 
I  ranch  Ambassador  in  Washington,  by 
Eugene  Brieux,  president  of  1  ho  Frem  b 
<'om.niitf.ee  of  the  A.  P..  F.  P..  Perma- 
nent Blind  Relief  War  Fund  (head- 
quarters at  No.  590  Fifth  avenue,  Man- 
hattan'), apopinted  by  the  Ministry  of 
War  for  the  re-edueation  of  blinded 
Soldiers: 

"Speaking  as  president  of  the  French 
Committee  of  the  American,  British, 
French,  Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Re- 
lief War  Fund,  placed  under  the  high 
patronage  of  President  Wilson,  Their 
Majesties,  the  Kings  and  Queon  of  Eng- 
land, the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians and  itaymond  Poiacarc,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  France,  and  of 
which  General  Florentin,  Grand  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Legion  of  Honor:  Louis 
Barthou,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
73a vid  Mennet.  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Paris;  M.  Morel, 
governor  of  the  Credit  Fonder  of 
France;  Eugene  Schneider,  director  of 
Le  Cr  on  sot,  and  Dt.  Valnde.  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  Quinze-Yingts  Hospital,  are 
members.  I  ask  you  to  hare  the  kind- 
ness to  advise  President  Wilson  that  I 
Solict  the  authorization  to  place  at  the 
disposition  of  the  soldier's  of  the  United 
[State*  who  may  he  wounded  in  the 
eyes  during  the  tight  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  people  all  the  necessary 
care  lor  their  convalescence  and  the  be- 
ginning Of  their  re-edueation  in  the  in- 
stitutions already  created,  or  to  be  cre- 
ated, in  France  by  the  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund.  Moreover,  I 
Would  consider  myself  most  honored  if 
iny  experience  and  my  devotion  conld 
cepted  in  this  respect. 


"'All  neceSary  expenses  would  be  as- 
sured out  of  the  puma  already  collected 
or  to  he  collected  in  the  United  StntPs 
for  the  French  blind  and  not  yet   used 

for   them. 

••1  beg  your  Excellency  to  please  re 
mind  President  Wilson  rh.it  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  received  by  him,  in  your 
presence;  and  to  offer  to  him  the  ex- 
pression of  my  admiration  and  the  re- 
spectful assurance  of  my  devoted  .sen- 
timents. 

"Reeeive  for  yourself.  Monsieur,  the 
Ambassador,  the  expression  of  all  my 
sympathies.  BRIEUX, 

"Of    the    French    Academy." 

So  .successful  has  the  A.  B.  V.  K. 
been  in  reviving  the  morale  of  blind 
French  and  Belgian  soldiers  and  re- 
educating them  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing  that  it  plans  to  do  die,  same  in  its 
institutions  in  France  for  American 
soldiers  who  may  meet  with  similar 
disaster  in  the  war.  and  equip  them 
to  follow  the  trade  or  profession  to 
which  they  are  best  adapted  by  inclina- 
tion, knowledge  or  previous  experience. 

In  this  way  the  shock  of  their  home- 
coming to  their  families  will  be  merci- 
fully lessened.  Instead  of  a  helpless, 
hopeless,  woeful  wreck,  the  hero  will 
return  cheerfully  resigned  to  his  new 
dark  world,  to  which  by  kindly  guid- 
ance he  will  have  become  accustomed 
and  buoyed  by  the  self-reliance  that 
pomes  with  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
fully  able,  despite  his  handicap,  to  do 
ii  man's  work  and  take  a  man's  place 
Frrllni  -wmiiiimm — — ■w^—— ^m~ 
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WORK  TOR  THE  WOUNDED 
Freedom  to  date  from  any  impressive 
evidence  of  participation  in  the  war  has 
made  Americans  slow  to  face  some  future 
responsibilities.  Among:  the  number  is  or- 
ganizing to  help  the  wounded  to  help  them- 
selves. Not  all  of  the  men  who  go  across 
will  come  home.  Some  of  those  who  return 
will  bring  with  them,  and  carry  with 
them  through  life,  the  marks  of  then- 
precious  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  civiliza. 
tion.  From  their  crippled  bodies  or  their 
shattered  nerve  centres  will  radiate  a 
proud  spirit  which  will  spurn  charity  and 
will  be  looking  only  for  an  honorable 
means  of  livelihood.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  for  such  soldiers?  Canada  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  her  defenders.  How  and  how 
much  will  be  told  at  Tremont  Temple,  next 
Wednesday  afternoon,  by  a  representative 
of  the  Canadian  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission. Several  American  representatives 
will  also  speak  on  the  effects  of  shell  ."hock, 
and  moving  pictures  of  groups  of  soldiers 
in  France  thus  afflicted  will  be  shown. 
Mental  hygiene  and  the  war  is  not  an  in- 
viting arena  of  thought  for  those  who  have 
thus  far  refused  to  look  upon  the  realities 
of  the  conflict.  Thoughtful  people,  how- 
ever, among  those  stay-at-homes  who 
want  their  bit  to  be  their  best  will  see  to 
it  that  the  speakers  do  not  lack  an  au- 
dience. We  must  take  care  of  all  returning 
soldiers  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  we 
must  help  those  who  can  work  to  find 
work  which  they  can  do  in  spite  of  their 
disability. 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Mass,  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene 

WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  9,   1918 

3  P.M.  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  War 
8  P.M.  The  Defective  Delin<»uent 

LORIMER  HALL,  TREMONT  TEMPLE 

PROGRAM 

January  9,  Wednesday  Afternoon,  3  P.  M. 
MENTAE  HYGIENE  AND  THE  WAIt 

L  .str!irnV°aULa1',1   M,ental   Breakdown  from  War 

MO  k  SV°tk-  CaDt'  John  T-  MacCurdy. 
n.    U.   K.   <,.,    New    york 

dllM°frlHn5e?ab!Iit5tl01'  oE  Returned  Soi- 
I-  H  fii tnK  f,rom  Nervous  Diseases.  Dr. 
HosniV*..    ,!'"■    Vocational    Officer,     Military 

••      ?v£  Commission,    Canada. 

"*.U  Armi,JiiS.hCoU^t,'y  is,d°iiR  »"  keep  from 
and  It,  Nervously  and  Mentally  Un- 
cm.ffl,  ly  1?  care  for  those  wl,o  be" 
Wa"re  ,il,lbl£L^  th«, Shocks  and  Strains  ot 
elate  j£,rti.,ffS£rwo/>d  E-  Williams,  Assoc 
\l«°H„D!r'c,0[;  National  Committee 
loi    Mental   Hygiene.    New   York   City. 

<a^eI"fVrnmIi','",r<'s  °.f  «r°"P«  "f  "Shell  Suo^" 
cases  from  trance  will  be  shown) 


January   9.    Wednesday   Evening,    a    r.    W 
THE    DEFECTIVE    DEEINQUEKt. 

oide?  »^erfV-°n  0f  MentaI  Defect  and  Dis- 
oidei  to  Delinquency.  Dr.  Victor  V  Anrler 
son  Medical  Director.  Medical  Service  or 
the  Municipal  Court.  Boston.  Dr.  William 
Bolton.  D"'ector'  Jud*e  B^er  Foundat'o") 
The  Defective  Delinquent  in  Court  Jus- 
Ion    Xrcderick   P-   Cabot,  Juvenile  Court.  Bos- 

The  Probation  Problems  of  the  Defective 
Delinquent.  Herbert  C.  Parsons,  Deputy 
Commissioner   of  Probation.   Boston     ^epu,y 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  Defective 
rvrTURntAHn  th^  Penal  Institutions?  CoL 
F-  Sa?,-  Ada,n.s>  Director  of  Prisons.  Bos- 
ton. Mrs.  Jesste  D.  Hodder.  Superintend- 
ent.   Reformatory    for   Women!    Sherborn 

What  should  be  the  Attitude  of  the  Allen- 
\eJ^'%d  KlfnDe^tlve  Delinquent?  Dr. 
m  fHi  ™.  Kl,ne-  Director.  Commission  o-i 
Mental   Diseases.   Boston. 

A  Practical    Program  for  Dealing-  with    th  • 
?S:VWeDstqUCnt-     KepresentJiive  V*l? 
ADMISSION  FREE 
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SCHOOL.    FOR    BLIND     OFFICERS 


Contribution*  to  Help  Support  Institu- 
tion on  Italian  Riviera  Are  Anked  by 
MIrs  Mary  F.  Hooper,  8»  Mt.  Vernon 
Street 

Contributions  are  asked  for  the  Interna- 
tional Home  School  for  Blind  Officers,  on 
tho  Italian  Riviera.  This  school  is  plan- 
ning to  give  instruction  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing by  Hie  Braille  system.  Soldiers  are 
being  helped  everywhere,  but  officers,  ac- 
cording to  the  appeal,  have  little  before 
them  in  the  coming  years,  unless  something 
is  done  for  them.  The  building  for  the 
school  is  loaned  by  the  Italian  Government, 
and  Thomas  Xelson  Page,  ambassador  to 
Italy,  says  of  the  project :  "Jt  should  cer- 
tainly have  the  good-will  and  sympathy  of 
all  right-thinking  persons,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  those  unfor- 
tunates who  have  lost  their  sight  in  the 
service  of  the   country." 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  and  for- 
warded to  Italy  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Hooper, 
S'.)  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Boston  ;  or  they  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Yost,  American  vice  consul 
American  Consulate,  via  Settembre,  Genoa, 
Italy. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1918 


EDUCATION    OF    INJURED 

Action    by    the    State    Urged    Upon 
Legislature 

Coolidge    Explains   Work    Done   by 
Canada 

Small  Number  of  Disabled  Men  Sent 
Home 


Education  Commissioner  Smith  Favors 
Bill 


Education  of  injured  persons  was  the 
main  subject  before  the  committee  on 
education  at  the  State  House  today.  Two 
bills  were  pending.  There  was  one  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  education 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  for  the 
training  and  instruction  of  persons  who. 
through  accident  or  industrial  disease  have 
suffered  physical  loss  of  their  earning  ca- 
pacity.    There  was  a  similar  bill  from  Rep- 


resentative William  H.  McDonnell  of  Bos- 
ton, but  with  the  addition  that  it  covered 
the  cases  of  injuries  received  or  illness  in- 
curred in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  l.'nite-l  States.  These  two  bills  were 
taken  up  together.  Representative  McDon- 
nell, Charles  E.  Fay,  commissioner  Pay- 
son  Smith  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  J.  Randolph  Coolidge  in  behalf  of  the 
Public  Safety  Committee  backed  up  the 
recommendation  of  the  governor's  inaug- 
ural, and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Bates,  for  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  supported  the  bill.  Mr.  .McDonnell 
laid  stress  on  the  need  of  taking  care  of 
the  injured  soldiers  and  sailors  and  provid- 
ing them  with  some  occupation  as  far  as 
possible.  Mr.  Fay  added  his  plea  for  this 
measure  of  relief  for  the  men  and  for  the 
public  welfare  in  giving  employment  and 
keeping  the  men  productive.  Comissioner 
Smtil:  thought  that  the  uncertainty  about 
action  by  Congress  was  sufficient  reason 
for  State  action,  to  cooperate  if  Congress 
should  act  and  to  do  something,  if  Con- 
gress should  not  act.  He  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  desired  act  at  $17,000  a  year  and 
said  that  the  board  could  come  for  more, 
if  $17,000  were  not  enough. 

Mr.  Coolidge  told  of  the  success  of  efforts 
abroad  in  repairing  injured  men.  Out  of 
450,000  men  sent  over  by  Canada,  so  many 
have  been  treated  successfully  abroad  that 
only  about  23,000  have  been  sent  home  com- 
pletely or  partially  disabled.  The  totally 
•disabled  sent  home  include  only  thirty-two 
totally  blind:  one  who  has  lost  both  hands; 
and  others  to  make  a  remarkably  small  to- 
tal. Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  injured 
need  reeducation  industrially.  Two  forms 
of  training  are  given  the  injurde  soldiers. 
First  is  that  industrial  occupation  which  is 
given  in  hospitals  to  take  up  their  minds 
and  to  give  material  aid  for  recovery,  which 
such  occupation  has  been  proved  to"  do  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  Occupation  has  great 
curative  value.  Second  is  vocation  instruc- 
tion. It  is  desirable  that  men  who  are  to 
be  given  this  instruction  be  taken  out  of 
military  service.  They  want  to  go  home 
and  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  Canada 
gives  this  vocational  training  in  40  to  .TO 
different  occupations  and  it  is  not  practical 
to  tram  effectively  in  single,  special  occu- 
pations otner  than  the  ordinary  oceurfa- 
tions. 

Mrs.   Bates  said   that  the  women's  feder- 

" lout  rZZTtea ,  °4  women's  clubs  •£» 

about  100,000  members,  she  told  the  •  - 
m.ttee  that  the  war  had  not  passed  rh, 
honeymoon  stage,  as  far  as  this  cou.n  v 
is  concerned,  and  that  our  sufferings  u-  , 
sacrifices  are  yet  to  come.  Hence  we  mlS 
prepare  for  our  injured  soldiers  and 
ors.  Figures  from  the  Canadian  trcoi.s 
show  that  three  per  cent  of  the  cases  are 
amputations  and  twenty  per  cent  surfer 
from  shell  shock,  which  is  o'ne  of  the  loVst 
forms  of  injury.  She  urged  the  committee 
to  report  the   bill. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  came  from  Vincent 
E.  Barnes  of  Westfiekl.  who  said  that  he 
sympathized  with  the  purpose  of  the  !>'• 
but  thought  that  the  way  to  proceed  J£ 
to  have  a  commission  appointed  to  inves- 
done  SUbJ6Ct     bef°re    ai^thi»S 


Bestow,    M^SS-,  ftw\fcrL,c^w. 
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Mrs.    Bates    Urges    Favorable 
Report  on  Bills  to  Pro- 
vide Training 

The  war  has  not  passed  the 
honeymoon  stage,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  ana  our  sufferings 
and  our  sacrifices  are  yet  to  come. 
Hence  we  must  prepare  to  take 
care  of  our  Injured  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

With  that  declaration,  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Bates,  representing-  the  100,000 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  urged  the 
legislative  Committee  on  Education  to 
report  favorably  the  bills  providing 
for  a  system  of  education  for  the  Bay 
State  soldiers  who  are  injured  and 
maimed  in   the  great  war. 

The  bills  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  educational  bureau  to 
devise  such  educational  training  as 
will  make  the  injured  men  useful 
citizens  and  enable  them  to  earn,  at 
least  in   part,   their  own   livelihood. 

"Whether  the  Federal  government 
takes  action  or  not,  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts should  do  it,"  said  Dr. 
Payson  Smith,  the  State  Commission- 
er   of    education. 

"We  should  include  also  those  men 
and  women  who  are  injured  In  the  in- 
dustries," said  Charles  E.  Pay.  "In 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  we  are 
chasing  Germany.  Don't  lose  sight 
'of  the' fact  that  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  of  our  brothers  and  sons  are 
coming  back  from  France,  seriously 
wounded." 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  for  the 
Public  Safety  Committee,  pointed  out 
that  the  vast  number  of  injuries  are 
of  a  character  which  enable  the  sol-! 
diers  to  re-enter  industry,  if  a  proper 
means  is  devsied  for  training  them 
along-  new   lines. 

"Out  of  470,000  men  sent  over  by 
Canada,"  he  said,  "about  25,000  have 
been  sent  home  completely  or  par- 
tially disabled.  The  25,000  sent  home 
Include  only  thirty-two  *-*~"y  frlin^i 
and  one  who  has  lost  both  hands.  Vo- 
cational training  must  be  provided  for 
the  others." 


Tl-fay-vc.a.-v 
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WOUNDED  SOLDIERS 
WILL  BE  EDUCATED 
\     IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

State    Federation    of    Women '3 
s  QlJbs  Back  Project 

TT»  war  has  not  passed  the.  honey- 
moon stage,  so  far  as  we  arc  con- 
cerned, and  our  sufferings  and  our 
sacrifices  are  yet  to  con  .  Wl! 

must  prepare  to  taKe  pare  o£  our  in- 
jured soldiers  and  saiiors. 

With  that  declaration,  rles 

F.  Bates,  representing  the  100,000 
members  of  Die  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration of  Women's- Cluba,  urged  the 
legislative  committee  on  education  to 
report  favorably  the  bills  providing 
for  a  system  of  education  for  the  Bay 
State  .soldiers  who  are  injured  and 
maimed    in    the   great    war. 

The  bills  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  educational  bureau  to 
devise  such  educational  training  as 
will  make  the  Injured  men  useful 
citizens  and  enable  them  to  earn, 
at  least  in  part,  thei,r  own  livelihood. 
"Whether  the  Federal  government 
takes  action  or  not,  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts should  do  it,"  said  Dr. 
Payson  Smith,  the  State  Commission- 

W.  Bliould  include  also  those  men 
and  women  who  are  injured  in  the  in- 
dustries," said  Charles  K.  Fay.  "In 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  we  are 
chasing  Germany.  Don't  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  Is  inevitable  that 
of  our  brothers  and  sons  are 
coming  back  from  France  serJoi 
■-.  i. u i) ded." 

J,  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  for  the 
Public  Safety  Committee,  pointed  out 
that  the  vast  number  of  injuries  are 
of  a  character  which  enable  the  sol- 
diers to  re-enter  industry,  if  a  proper 
means    is    >  Cor    training    tluin 

along   new  lines. 

■■     of    470,000    men    sent    over    by 
Canada,"   he  said,   "about  25,00n   h 
been    sent     home    completely    or    par- 
tially d 

Include   only    thirty-two  blind 

jind  one  who  has  lost  1     ill  TwaiiQIlu. 
National  training  must  be  pro 
the  others 
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Arming   the   Armless 
for   Life's    Fight 


National  Forces  Here  Quick  to  Link 

"Up  with  Experience  Abroad  in  the 

Task    Soon    to    Be    Ours      Of 

Preparing  Care  for  Those 

Incapacitated  in 

War 


By  W.  L.  Stoddard 


NEITHER  soldiers'  homes  nor 
soldiers'  script  is  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  returned  soldier 
problem,  if  plans  which  are 
rapidly  maturing  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  As  an  earnest  of  what 
the  country  may  expect  in  place  of  these 
ancient  and  not  always  honorably  used  in- 
stitutions, we  already  have  an  up-to-date 
insurance  system  open  on  easy  terms  to 
every  fighting  man  that  wants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  And  now  the  news  is  just 
beginning  to  come  that  a  programme  of 
even  -reaching  importance  is  unde; 

way.  a  programme  which,  if  successfully 
prosecuted,  will  mean  that  every  disabled 
soldier,  in  addition  to  his  pension  and  insur- 
ance, will  be  given  a  chance  to  be  trained 
for  a  job  suited  to  his  capacity  and  eventu- 
ally place  him  in  a  position  where  he  can 
earn  his  living  like  a  noimally  useful,  eco- 
nomic unit.  If  the  United  States  does  this 
to  those  who  return  from  the  various  fronts 
of  this  war,  it  will  indeed  reverse  its  own 
historical    precedents. 

Nobody  in  Washington  has  any  grudge 
against  either  the  soldiers'  home  or  the 
soldiers'  script  of  older  times  and  ler  - 
efficient  ages,  but  it  is  realized  pretty 
generally  that  neither  of  these  devices  it 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  which  armies 
of  millions  are  making  on  the  nations  thai 
summon  them  to  war.  Conservative  semi- 
official estimates,  based  on  European  ex- 
perience, indicate  that  a  hundred  thousand 
out  of  every  million  of  those  who  go  ov<  r 
will  come  back  unfit  for  further  military 
service.  This  is  a  considerable  number  of 
cripples,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate how  large  a  percentage  of  them  will 
be  able  to  fend  for  themselves,  it  goes 
without    saying    that     there    Will     be     some 


tens  of  thousands  out  of  every  million  who 
will  have  a  valid  claim  on  the  Government 
which  wrested  them  from  peaceful  indus- 
try   and    got   them    damaged. 

A  Process  New  in  Industry  and   War 

Following  the  example  "of  practically 
eve;  y  one  of  the  warring  nations,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
comprehensive  plan  whose  immediate  ob- 
ject is  to  conserve  the  natural  resources 
embodied  in  the  returned  soldier,  and  whose 
ultimate  object  is  to  assist  these  men  to 
regain  a  place  in  industry.  One  of  the 
items  in  this  plan  Is  briefly  described  in 
a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

"Land  grants  to  soldiers  of  earlier  wars 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  land  spec- 
ulators, without  much  benefit  to  the  sol- 
diers for  whose  relief  they  were  intended. 
Returned  soldiers  should  be  placed  upon 
public  land  and  helped  to  make  their  living 
there,  but  without  investing  them  with 
tenure  rights  useless  to  them  but  attractive 
to  speculators.  For  this  purpose  the  Cros- 
ser  colonization  bill,  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  seems  well 
adapted  in  principle  and  easily  adaptable 
in  terms.  Without  explicitv  recommending 
the  enactment  of  this  particular  bill,  the 
department  urges  legislation  of  the  coloni- 
zation type  for  rehabilitation  of  soldiers 
who  earn  such  recognition  in  the  war,  as 
well  as  for  wage  earners  in  general." 

Another  item  in  this  programme  is  to 
be  found,  as  already  Indicated,  in  the  war 
risk  insurance  law.  A  third  is.  of  course, 
in  the  vast  system  of  base  hospitals  which 
are  being  constructed  throughout  the  United 
States.  And  a  fourth  is  an  item  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  these 
hospitals  and  the  final  turning  loose  of  the 
physically  regenerated  cripple  into  tho  wide 
civilian  world. 

This  link  has  a  long  name  which  is  not 
so  familiar  to  the  public  as  it  probably 
will  become  before  this  war  is  over:  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  This  term  describes 
a  process  which  is  relatively  new  both  in 
industry  and  war.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion or  re-education  means  the  training 
of  the  disabled  soldier  in  a  line  of  work 
suited  to  his  disability.  It  means  that 
this  training  shall  be  begun  in  a  depart- 
ment of  the  hospital  known  generally  as 
the  "curative  workshop,"  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  medical  officers  and  han- 
dled by  persons  skilled  in  occupational  ther- 
apy. These  two  parties  to  the  proceeding  per- 
form each  a  function  which  European  expe- 
rience has  found  to  bfi  aDsolutely  essential 
to  the  task  of  thoroughly  rehabilitating 
and  setting  on  his  feet  the  handicapped 
man:  the  medical  officer  being  responsible 
for  the  physical  recovery  of  the  patient, 
and  the  occupational  therapeutist  being 
responsible  for  bis  occupational  or  \ 
tional  launching  on  a  new  or  on  his  former 


The  Care  of  a  British  Private 

To  be  concrete  let  us  lake  the  letter  of  a 
private   in  the   British  army,    who   thus   de- 
bes  his   physical  and    vocational   cure: 

Before  enlisting  into  the  First  Battalion 
Grenadier  Guards,  on  July  22,  1912,  I  was 
learning  the  joinery  trade;  after  two  years 
service  I  had  to  go  with  my  regiment  on 
active  duty.  After  one  month's  duration 
there  I  was  taken  prisoner  (not  wounded*. 
Owing  to  the  intense  cold,  exposure  and 
being  ill  fed,  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  frost- 
bite, which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  my  right 
leg  above  the  knee,  and  all  the  toes  off  my 
left  foot.  This  will  give,  everyone  an  idea 
of  my  disability.  While  waiting  for  my 
artificial  leg,  I  decided  to  learn  some  kind 
of  useful  occupation,  and  this  was  gladly 
done  for  me,  and  will  be  done  for  any  of 
you  now,  who  are  willing  to  learn.  I  was 
trained  as  a  telephone  operator,  as  I  am  not 
able  to  do  much  standing.  I  was  dis- 
charged on  Aug.  20.  1015,  having  had  one 
year's  experience  since  leaving  hospital  as 
a  telephone  operator  and  have  secured  a 
good  situation  at  Cadby  Hall,  Kensington, 
and  getting  along  nicely,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  amount  of  my  disablement,  ana 
as  I  have  had  little  experience  since  my 
discharge  from  hospital  and  the  army,  I 
beg  of  you  all  to  learn  a  trade  of,  some 
kind. 

What  happened  to  Private  Eaglefield  that 
he  did  not  go  into  fully  to  his  mates  in  the 
hospital  was  this: 

At  a  certain  point  in  his  convalescence 
the  vocational  expert  attached  to  the  hos- 
pital took  him  under  observation.  By  tact- 
fulness— for  wounded  men  are  suspicious  of 
persons  who  go  about  wanting  to  do  good 
to  them— the  expert  obtained  an  occupa- 
tional history  of  the  patient,  and  also,  what 
was  equally  important,  some  very  definite 
ideas  as  to  his  undeveloped  capabilities.  Be- 
yond all  question  the  patient  was  tested 
by  Amar's  or  similar  tests,  and  ::t  was 
demonstrated  that  his  amputation  had  left 
the  stump  of  the  limb  in  such  condition 
that  no  artificial  leg  could  be  fitted  which 
would  allow  him  to  work  or  stand  as  he 
would  have  to  in  prosecuting  his  original 
trade. 

Although  the  complete  records  of  this 
case  are  not  available,  doubtless  they  will 
show  that  Eagleiield  had  a  background  of 
general  education,  inclination  and  training 
such  that  to  teach  him  the  trade  of  tele- 
phone operator  would  be  the  most  desirable 
of  a  number  of  possible  solutions  of  his 
occupational  problem.  Many  factors  en- 
tered into  the  making  of  this  decision,  and 
not  the  least  was  the  painstaking  and  care- 
ful examination  of  the  patient  by  the  voca- 
tional man  in  cooperation  with  the  medical 
man. 

I'pon  the  completion  of  this  examination 
and  reaching  the  decision  in  the  matter, 
Private  Faglefield's  instruction  was  begun 
in  the  curative  workshop.  During  this 
period  he  was  under  the  authority  of  the 
medical  officials.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
occupational  therapeutist  was  observing 
him  closely  so  as  to  determine  whether 
the  right  selection  of  an  occupation  had 
been  made,  ho.v  the  patient  was  taking  to 
the  work,  both  physically,  mentally  and 
vocationally. 


Graduated  at  the  same  time  from  the  hos- 
pital and  the  curative  workshop,  the  patient 
entered  the  vocational  school  provided  by 
the  Government,  and  there,  along  with 
perhaps  some  scores  of  other  men  suffering 
from  various  disabilities,  he  got  down  t.» 
learning  the   technique  of   his   new   trade. 

The  story  of  Private  Eaglefield  is  the 
story  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Belgians,  Germans 
and  Austrians  who  have  been  wounded  in 
the  Great  War.  The  statistics  show  almost 
unbelievable  results  from  the  systems  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  now  obtaining  in 
every  warring  nation.  Masses  of  men  who 
with  the  best  of  hospital  care  which  modern 
science  knows  would  have  returned  to  their 
homes  desperate  for  work  and  ignorant  of 
their  own  capacity  for  einployment,  unde- 
veloped, unadjusted  to  the  new  way  In 
which  war  had  decreed  that  they  must  live, 
had  they  not  been  reclaimed.  An  official 
French  estimate  is  to  the  effect  thaf  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  as  applied  to  one 
group  of  about  two  thousand  men,  effected 
a  total  gain  to  the  nation,  above  the  cost 
of  pensions  and  allowances,  of  nearly  two 
million  dollars.  In  other  words,  the' money 
invested  in  vocational  reclamation  paid  divi- 
dends which  the  richest  corporation  might 
well    envy. 

Vocational  Training  for  Cripples 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  the 
newly  created  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  operating  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  began  an  investigation  into 
the  whole  question  of  vocational  reeduca- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of.  crippled  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  investigation  was  aimed 
at  the  development  of  such  facts  as  might 
be  necessary  in  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional policy  to  handle  the  situation  which 
will  arise  on  the  return  to  the  United 
States  of  war  cripples  in  any  considerable 
number.  "Every  belligerent  nation  in  the 
present  great  struggle  in  Europe,''  declares 

|  an  official  statement  of  the  board,  "has 
taken  measures  to  restore  its  citizens, 
handicapped  as  a  direct  result  of  their  mili- 
tary employment,  so  as  to  enable  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  resume  useful  industrial 
employment.  This  investigation,  which  is 
already  well  in  hand,  includes  a  study  not 
only  of  the  probable  number  of  men  thus 
returned,  but  also  a  review  of  the  economic 
issues  involved,  a  discussion  of  methods  of 

i  financing  and  administering  the  work  of 
reeducation,  an  examination  of  pos- 
sible agencies  and  methods  of  cooperation, 
and  a  study  of  the  kinds  of  workshops 
necessary  to  promote  further  vocational 
education  in  these  classes."  Other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  notably  the  Sur- 

'geon  General's  Office,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment,   and    the    War    Risks    Insurance 

, reau,  are  joining  in   the  investigation. 

If  this  study  makes  the  proper  impres- 
sion on  Congress,  there  will  probably  re- 
sult the  establishment  of  a  system  of  vo- 
cational education  particularly  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  war  cripples.  "I  beg  of  you  all 
to  learn  a  trade,"  said  Private  Eaglefield. 
speaking  from  the  depths  of  thankful  ex- 
perience, and  no  doubt  knowing  at  lirst 
hand  into  what  unfortunate  situation  those 
of  his  fellows  were  falling  who  had  not 
'  trade.  In  the  term  "curative 
workshop"  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the 
principle  underlying  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion.    Work    is    a    medicine    when    properly 


fl 


administered.       Improperly       ladled       out— 
whh  I  lly   the   case— or  given   in   too 

■  doses,  work  as  well  as  laziness  can 
kill  with  great  effectiveness.  But  regu- 
lated and  guided  labor,  which  is  what  the 
phrase  "'occupational  therapy"  implies,  is 
the  best  tonic  for  war  cripples  yet  dis- 
covered. It  should  pot  be  given  till  the 
sheer  physical  exhaustion  arising  from 
wound  and  operation  has  passed  away,  but  I 
after  this  stage  the  right  kind  of  work  in 
the  right  amounts  paves  the  road  to  health, 
a  new  outlook  on  life  and  finally  to  the 
actual  finding  of  a  position  and  the  filling 
of  the  same  in  the  industrial   world. 


A  Radical  Departure 

Tii  is  is  no  doubt  a  radical  departure 
from  the  old  idea  that  the  crippled  soldier 
must  be  wrapped  up  in  cotton  batting  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life,  or  else  parked  in  * 
"home."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  percentage  of  the  Civil  War  crippled 
and  handicapped  could  have  lived  useful. 
happy  and  productive  lives  had  the  Federal 
Government  of  sixty  years  ago  been  as 
wide  awake  to  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion idea  as  it  is  today.  But  the  world  did 
r.ot  know  as  much  then  as  it  does  now. 
Before  this  war  no  one  believed  that  teach- 
ing trades  to  soldiers  would  be  found  to 
be  the  cheapest  way  out.  France,  how- 
ever, has  demonstrated  this  trutli  again 
and  again.  In  one  series  of  experiments, 
the  French  authorities  tell  us  that  when 
the  training  of  the  handicapped  began  in 
the  curative  workshop,  rather  than  being 
postponed,  only  five  per  cent  failed  to  go 
on  with  the  impetus  thus  given:  but  that 
when  training  was  deferred,  then  eighty 
per  cent  so  deferring  it.  eventually  wound 
up  with  taking  no  training  at  all  and  re- 
turned to  civil  life  minus  the  manifest 
advantage  which  their  Government  was  of- 
fering them — an  advantage  which  meant. 
in  all  likelihood,  all  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  beginning  life  anew. 

The  size  of  the  problem  which  is  as  sure 
as  fate  to  be  presented  to  the  United  States 
upon  the  return  to  this  side  of  the  water 
of  our  own  war  cripples  will  depend  on  a 
good  many  factors,  chief  of  which,  of 
course,  is  the  rate  at  which  American 
fighting  men  are  wounded  and  disabled  and 
shipped  back.  Some  very  reliable  semi- 
official estimates  place  the  figure  of  those 
who  will  thus  return  at  somewhere  around 
ten  per  cent.  This  would  mean  one  hun- 
dred out  of  every  thousand,  or  one  hun- 
dred thousand  out  of  every  million.  As- 
suming an  indefinite  continuance  of  the 
war.  it  is  a  matter  of  primary  arithmetic 
to  calculate  to  what  extent  provision  must 
be    made   for   these   handicapped    men. 

A  Tremendous  Problem 

Or.  the  very  face  of  it  it  is  a  tremendous 
problem,  for  there  are  neither  the  curative 
workshops,  the  special  vocational  schools, 
the  occupational  therapeutists,  the  voca- 
tional teac'.-.ers,  nor  the  administrative  sys- 
tem necessary  to  handle  the  situation.  If 
the  problem  is  to  be  solved,  all  these  will 
have  to  be  provided,  and  "provided  without 
question,  by  'he  Federal  Government, 
Which  is  the  party  responsible  for  remov- 
ing these  regiments  of  men  crippled  in  war 
from  the  peaceful  paths  of  industry. 


Belgium  established  in  a  little  corner  or 
the  land  given  her  by  Prance  after  the  in- 
vasion the  first  curative  workshop  of  the 
war,  and  the  reports  from  Belgium  show 
that  the  work  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
forced  by  dire  necessity,  its  prospering  be- 
y,,:d  that  of  some  of  Belgium's  allies.  In 
France,  England  and  Canada,  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  a  national  policy  that  is  as 
fixed  and  settled  as  is  the  pensi»n  system. 
Here  we  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  preparation  for  war  means  preparation 
for  the  results  of  war,  and  that  preparation 
for  the  results  of  war  means  caring  for 
war's  victims. 

So  it  is  fast  mounting  to  an  issue  be- 
tween soldiers'  homes  and  soldiers'  script 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  modern  way  of 
teaching  trades  to  soldiers,  of!  the  other. 
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than  sixty  seeing  women  studying  the 
Braile  and  the  Moon  type  for  the  Blind, 
but  such  is  the  case  with  the  splendid 
class  under  the  National  League  for 
Women's  Service  who  are  studying  the 
care  for  and  the  instruction  of  the 
Blind.  There  is»  but  one  blind  woman 
on  this  committee,  and  that  is  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Woodward,  who  for  years  has 
devoted  her  life  to  the  care  of  the 
blind,  and  has  done  everything  to  help 
and  to  make  their  lives  rr-sier. 
The  ladies  of 
somewhat  exercised  over  the  present 
elaborate  government  plan  in  view  for 
the  newly-blinded  men  who  will  come 
back  from  the  war. 

Mr.  V.  H.  Mills,  wiio  addressed  the  la- ; 
dies  a  short  time  ago.  said  :  "This  plan 
includes    a    training    station    somewhere 
in   America   where   the    men    returning 
fro. 11   war  with   their  eyesight    gone  arc 
to  be  sentenced   for  a  definite  time  and 
undergo  a  course  of  training  prescribed 
by    army    regulations    looking    to    their 
preparation    for    self-sustaining    citizen- 
ship."    The   speaker   spoke   feelingly   of 
this    great    loyalty    to    his    country,    but 
f  one  part  of  Government  plan  he  did 
ot    approve.     That   was    the    treatment 
(  the  blind  soldier  after  he  arrived   in 
.s  own  country. 

"The  present  plan  contemplates  an 
organisation  somewhere  in  Europe  un- 
the  direction  of  the  commissioner 
with  the  assistance  of  field  workers  and 
social  workers.  Upon  notice  from  the 
field  of  battle  that  a  soldrer  has  been 
blinded  the  social  worker  takes  charge, 
or  rather  secondary  charge  of  the  man 
at  the  hospital.  Ho  is  looked  after, 
amused  iuul   eared  •-    puiuL   ul 

embarkation,  put  in  charge  of  a  social 
worker  at  the  ship  and  as  soon  as  he 
arrives*  in  America  is  to  be  taken  to  a 
training  station,  not  to  be  discharged 
from    the    army   until    he    has   learned    a 


m 


>i 
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trade  to  make   him   self-supporting  and 
to  give  him  his  status  as  a  citizen." 
AVI1I  Prefer  Living   Home. 

The  feeling  that  Mr.  Mills  expressed 
was  indorsed  by  the  whole  committee 
of  women,  that  having  been  amused, 
petted  and  made  much  of  before  coming 
to  America  the  blind  man  will  not  be 
content  to  find  himself  immured  in  an 
institution  by  any  means,  but  having 
given  his  sight  for  his  native  country 
he  will  want  to  go  home  to  his  family 
and  loved  ones.  He  will  want  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  the  presence  of  his 
own.  It  is  felt  that  after  he  has  had 
such  a  furlough  immediately  after  ar- 
riving home,  that  realizing  his  condi- 
tion more  fully  he  will  be  far  more  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  means  for  learning  to  be  self-sup- 
porting that  the  Government  has  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Mills  therefore  ursed  the  women 
of  the  class  to  do  all  they  could  to  in- 
fluence the  Government  to  act  toward 
the  blind  in  a  way  that  would  make  the 
blind  anxious  to  co-operate,  instead  of 
prpbably  having  a  number  of  homesick 
and  disgruntled  men  under  military 
discipline  whose  work  would  conse- 
quently be  far  less  efficient. 

This  class  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful undertaken  by  the  National  League 
for  Women's  Service  for  not  only  it  is, 
quickening  the  sympathy  of  many  for 
the  blind,  but  holding  the  meetings  often 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Association  at  Over- 
brook,  it  brings  these  unfortunate  people 
sitting  in  darkness,  a  bit  of  outside  at- 
mosphere and  the  interest  of  meeting 
fnore  and  more  new  people. 


HOOLS  PLAN  RE-EDUCATION 
OF  THE  CRIPPLED  SOLDIERS 

ciate  Superintendent  Ettinger.  in  Report  to  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Suggests  Preparation  of  Industrial  Courses  for  Con- 
valescents—Proposal Befopp  Superintendents. 

By  TRTSTR  I  M   W  U  fiER    METCALFE. 

Wha  the  public  schools  can 

tender  In  the  re-education  of  disabled 
•oldiers  and  sailors  will  De  studied  at 
once  by  l  ho  hoard  of  superintendents. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  bulk  of  this 
Industrial  re-education  will  be  done 
In  hospitals  and  allied  schools  under 
federal  supervision,  but  the  local  in- 
dustrial schools,  day  and  evening,  in 
co-operation  with  tho  Red  Cross  or- 
ganization will  probably  establish 
courses  for  either  the  Initial  or  the 
supplementary  industrial  and  com- 
mercial training  of  these  convales- 
cents,   who    either     night    to    learn    a 


new  line  of  work  because  of  their  dlfl- 
abil  ty    or    a    diffei  tae    of    the 

T\ork  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
Courses  will  also  be  organized  for 
those  whose  ability,  inclination,  and 
previous  training  make  them  eligible 
lor  instruction  intended  to  fit  them  to 
re-educate  the  maimed  men  to  regain 
their  place  in  the  wofaday  world 
The  preparation  of  such  courses  has 

Snn^i  1:ecT'ne,1,1(:'1  1,v  Associate 
Superintendent  William  L.  Ettinger 
Jn   a   report    to    President    Arthur   S 

Stamen  of  the  Bo nation  of 

his  observations  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  National  faoeiety  for  the 
Promotion    of    industry       ,         ,,Uon. 

chlifl/'i8    °"  "c    toPifs 

It  t,  Ll    S^'?r'a   "  UnS  and 

It  is  regarded  as  of  such   importance 

hoaud  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Hotners  referred  it  to  the  board  of 
superintendents  for  immediate  in- 
vestigation. One  0f  ,he  teachers  in 
l«t  ^"n^y,  H-n  Vocational  School 
has  already  been  sent  to  the  military 
hospital  at  Toronto  to  make  drawings 
W  appliances  used  there.  The  sug- 
gests uas  oeem  ma  ie  bj  ;  sident 
homers  that  a  representative  of  the 
supervising  staff   be  givi  oving 

commission"  to  investigate  this  prob- 
lem which  will  shortly  confront  the 
nation. 

What   Other   Countries   Have  Done. 

It  will  be  a  big  one.  Based 
the  Canadian  and  European  experi- 
ence Dr.  Ettinger  declares  that  "the 
United  States  may  fairly  anticipate 
that  for  1,000,000  men  overseas, 
100,000  will  be  returned  each  year  un- 
fit for  military  service,  and  that  the 
number  of  patients  constantly  in  the 

£*6P1,  wiU  be  from  30-000  to"  50,000." 
Of  these  returning  invalids 
will  require  complete  vocational  re- 
education and  10,000  partial  re-educa- 
tion. The  testimony  of  those  who 
epoke  at  rhe  Philadelphia  meeting, 
according  to  Dr.  Ettinger's  report,  is 
that  'some  of  the  20,000  recover  com- 
pletely, developing  all  of  their  former 
vocational  efficiency;  some  recover 
partial  efficiency  in  their  old  em- 
ployment; some  are  incapacitated  to- 
tally for  their  old  employment,  but 
are^capable  of  greater  or  less  ef- 
t\cwhc\  m  other  employments,  pro- 
vided they  lie  given  the  vocational 
training  required  to  overcome  their 
specific  handicaps;  some  are  totallv 
Incapable  of  any  sort  of  vocational 
training-. 

"According   to   Dr.    Jules   Amar,   di- 
rector or  the  Laboratory    of 
In    Vocational    Work.    Paris.       > 
SO   per   cent,    of   the  maimed    are   ca- 
pable   of    vocational    education. 
this   proportion,    46    per   cent.    SU( 
in    earning    normal    salaries    aftei     n 
specialized   training;    20  per  cent,   are 
Practically    restored    to    normal    v 
earning;   while  the   remaining  16  per 
cent,    can    only  obtain    work-    in    shops 
euch    as    toy    making,    studios    main- 
tained tiiy  for  th 

Must    Begin    Planning    Now. 
If  tl-.'-  United    states   is   to 
pared  to  do  this  woi 
Of    other    countries    must     lie    studied 

■Without  delay.  Dr.  Kttinger  suggests 
that  the  local  school  authorities 
•tight  to  avail  themselves  "through 
visitation    and    study"    of    the    efforts 


made  al  such  places  as  the  following: 
The  Joffre  School  at  Lyon*;  institute 
of  St.  Maurice,  Paris;  Institute  for 
Blind  Soldiers,  Paris;  Axiflo -Belgian 
Hospital,  Rouen;  Central  Militarj 
Convalescent  Hospital,  Toronto:  In-1 
ntltution  for  the  Blind  near  LdllUUlC 
maintained  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson; 
■work  now  being  got  under  wav  at 
Red  Cross  Institute  at  Twenty-third 
street    and     i  tiu'e.      Valuable 

printed  material  is  the  following:: 
Various  publications  dealing:  with  the 
Interests  of  the  blind  and  cri) 
Senate  documents»atts*.  166  and  167; 
special  bulletins  of  the  Billitarj  Hos- 
pital Commission,  Canada. 

The  importance  of  prompt  action  is 
pressing  as  the  federal  government 
has  not  yet  made  adequate  financial 
provision  for  the  development  of  such 
training  of  future  convalescents,  but 
this  probably  will  be  speedily  rem- 
edied. One  of  the  big  pioblems  is 
going  to  be  the  training  of  competent 
teachers.  "Although  occupational  ac- 
cidents have  given  us  an  elementary 
notion  of  the  problems  involved,"  says 
Dr.  Ettinger,  "comparatively  few  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country 
have  developed  courses  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  those  crippled  in  in- 
dustry. Therefore,  the  teaching  force 
available  is  very  limited  and  must. 
be  rapidly  developed  through  abort 
courses  coupled  possibly  with  observa- 
tion of  work  done  in  French,  English, 
or  Canadian  shops  and  hospitals." 

What  This  Work   Is. 

The  greatest  number  of  convalescents 
heeding  training  are  the  blind  and 
crippled.  The  blind  have  been  taught 
typewriting,  telephone  operating, 
massage,  poultry  farming,  cobbling, 
basket  and  harness  making,  joinery, 
weaving,  cigar  and  match  making. 
Men  who  have  lost  one  arm  have  been 
placed  in  the  following  types  of  em- 
ployment: Clerk,  commissionaire, 
gafeman,  gymnastic  instructor,  ele- 
vator man.  schoolmaster,  porter,  rail- 
way worker,  messenger,  telephone  at- 
tendant, timekeeper,  traveller,  watch- 
man. Men  who  have  lost  a  leg  have 
been  placed  in  the  following:  Boot- 
maker, caretaker,  chauffeur,  domes- 
tic! servant,  electrical  worker,  gate- 
tnan,  groom,  hall  prter,  elevator 
man,  milker,  munition  maker,  packer, 
painter,  postal  employee,  printer, 
roadmaker.  tailor,  telegrapher,  time- 
keeper, telephone  attendant,  and 
watchman. 

Must  Work  With  Hospitals. 
"Experience  in  England,"  Dr.  Et- 
tinger  reports,  "would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  continuity  of  treat- 
ment and  control.  There  should  be 
no  break  between  the  military  hos- 
pital, the  convalescent  home,  the  hos- 
pital at  whioh  the  man  is  fitted  with 
a  new  limb  and  trained  to  its  use, 
and  the  industrial  training  or  some 
form  of  preparation  for  it.  The  en- 
tire scheme  of  re-education  should 
b«gi:i  in  the  military  hospital  and  be 
earned  along  as  an  integral  port  of 
the  patient's  later  experiences.  More- 
over should  be  no  discharge 
from  the  service  until  the  process  of 
r«-educatlon   Is  completed. 

"The  re-education  should  be  based 
Upon  a  recognition  of  the  individual- 
ity   '>f    the    patient,     and,    therefore, 


should    bo    based    upon    not    only    the 
patient's     physical     limitations,     but 

his    inclinations,    aptitudes,    and 
OUS  social  and  industrial   history. 

Base   Hospitals    Near  Schools. 

Inasmuch  as  New  York  City  will 
have  several  large  base  hospitals, 
such  as  the  Columbia  Base  Hospital, 
already  located  on  Gunhill  road  near 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  the  one  at- 
tached to  the  Rockefeller  institute 
East  Sixty-fifth  street,  and  others 
to  be  loeated  probably  on  Staten 
ioard  of  Education  feels 
called  upon  to  provide  training 
for  lb»ie  teachers  or  artisans  who 
intend  to  enter  the  service  of  training 
convalescents  along  vocational  lines, 
and  also  for  the  training  of  re-edu- 
cated convalescents  who,  because  of 
inclination  and  ability,  desire  to  be- 
come instructors  in  the  base  hos- 
pitals. It  is  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  this  work  just  as  speedily  as 
superintendents  can  formulate 
plans. 

Boys    to    Enter   Farm    Service. 

Next  week  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  annual  exodus  of  the  city's 
high  school  boys  to  the  farms.  Com- 
mencing on  Monday,  boys  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  over  who  enlist  as 
farm  workers  will  be  released  for 
farm  work  as  rapidly  as  there  is  de- 
mand for  them  by  the  farmers. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  yesterday, 
Mr.  Rex  ford  said:  "After  April  1  the 
boys  will  be  sent  to  the  farms  upon 
application  filled  out  by  the  farmers. 
The  boys  are  to  enlist  and  there  is 
presentative  in  each  high  school 
to  take  care  of  the  service.  These 
men  will  deal  directly  with  (lie  farm 
bureau  members  In  the  state.  De- 
of  the  plan  have  been  sent  to 
all  high  schools  and  farm  bureaus. 

"The  boys  or  New  York  City  will 
be  held  responsible  for  farming  the 
ry  east  of  Cayuga  Lake  and 
south  oi  the  Mohawk  valley."  Mr. 
Rexford  will  be  responsible  for  boys 
sent  out  by  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Yonkers,  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
and    Binghamton. 

Must  Keep  Schools  Going. 
"Don't  close  the  schools;   use  them 
to    maximum   capacity,"    says    Secre- 
tary of  the   Interior  Lane   in    approv- 
ing  a    statement    just    issued    by    the 
u    of    Education   of   his   depart- 
ment,   wherein   is   presented    the    gov- 
ernment's need  of  the  schools  in   war 
tinie  as  seen  by  those  in  Washington 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Thi     statement    says:      "The    entire 
spun  of  the  administration   in  Wash- 
ington is,  a  nd  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning,    that   the    war   should    in   no 
way  be  usi  d  as  an  excuse  for  giving 
the   children   of   the   country    any    less 
education,  in  quantity  or  quality,  than 
otherwise  would  have  had.     Both 
the  present  demands  of  the  war  emer- 
and    the   prospective   demands 
of    the    necessary    readjustments    in- 
blj   to  follow  emphasize  the  need 
of  providing  in  full  measure  foi 
education  of  all  the  people." 

Congratulates    Local   Pupils. 
President   Somers   of    the    Boai 


Education  received  the  following'  tele- 
a   yesterday  from  W.   ().   McAdoo. 
i  ai  j  ni  i  iio  t  reasury: 
'The  organization  by  the  .school  chil- 
dren of  New  York  of  14,340  War  Sav- 
ings societisa   in   two   days    and   thr 
Bales    of    War    Savings    Stamps    made 
by  them  arc  most  gratifying,     fleas. 
y  to  I  he  sctiool  qhildreYi  Df  Wn 
York  my  deepest  appreciation  of  then 
splendid    patriotic    work    in    this    ltjj.st 
important  thrift  movement. 
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RE-EDUCATING  THE  CRIPPLE 


Obligation  of  the  Government  to  Maintain 
Control  Over  the  Badly  Wounded  Until 
It  Makes  Him  Fit  for  New  Endeavors  on 
His  Own  Responsibility 


[American  Industries] 

Manufacturers  are  being  asked  "Will  you 
employ  disabled  *Hcn,  and  on  what  condi- 
tions?" 

All  this  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
question  Is  only  one  of  training  the  remain- 
ing powers  of  the  crippled  men  to  new  uses. 

Re-educatton  begins  the  moment  the  man 
is  wounded.  The  surgeon  must  be  taught 
to  make  the  most  of  the  wounded  member. 
He  must  know  the  service  value  of  any 
possible   physical    salvage. 

"Will  power"  must  be  re-established.  A 
painter  loses  his  eye.  A  pianist  his  hands. 
The  badly  maimed  lose  courage  and  hope. 
They  have,  after  previous  wars,  often  in- 
sisted on  support  without  effort.  There  have 
been  instances  at  Soldiers'  Homes  where 
inmates  with  nothing  to  do  went  without 
fresh  vegetables  rather  than  help  bring 
them  in. 

The  Government  should  continue  its 
military  control  over  the  badly  wounded 
until  a  competent  board,  consisting  ot 
officers,  doctors  and  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  labor,  pronounce  the  re-educa- 
tion complete  and  the  soldier  ready  lor 
new  endeavors. 

The  reemployment  of  the  faculties  begins 
in  the  hosrpltal  bed  with  games  and  puz- 
zles which  excite  interest.  It  ends  with 
the  mastery,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  a  new 
and  fitting  occupation,  the  release  of  the 
soldier  from  governmental  control  and  his 
hearty  ree"ntrance  upon  a  life  of  productive 
and  successful  effort. 

The  man  is  Injured  in  the  public  service. 
The  burden  is  upon  the  public  and  not 
upon  either  the  future  employer  or  upon 
the  wageearners  with  whom  he  will  com- 
pete. He  must  get  all  he  earns  and  no 
more.  Employers  and  fellow  workers  will 
honor  and  assist  him.  But  the  difference 
between  his  real  earning  power  and  his 
old  Income  is  the  amount  due  him  as  his 
insurance,  plus  such  other  sums  as  may 
betoken  appreciation  of  his  sufferings  and 
honor   for   his   devotion. 


Reeducation  is  a  stupendous  task.  It 
primarily  is  for  a  great  Federal  board  to 
undertake  and  direct  even  as  one  board 
now  trains  for  the  Army,  another  provides 
airplanes  and  another  builds  ships. 

vbvrvels  have  been  accomplished.  Men 
without  hands  are  driving  nails  better  than 
the  average  carpenter.  The  blind  develop 
a  sixth  sense.  When  the  Government  has 
done  ;ts  best  by  these  men,  there  will 
be  no  question  how  fellow  wageearners 
and  employer?  will  receive  and  honor  the 
reeducated   producer. 

What  the  Cripple  Can  Do 

Following  is  a  poster  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Military  Hospitals  Commission 
and  the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners 
which  is  interesting  as  showing  Canada's 
message  to  the  returned  man: 

That  there  is  no  such  word  as  "impossi- 
ble"   in   his  dictionary. 

That  his  natural  ambition  to  earn  a  good 
living  can  be   fulfilled. 

That    he    can    either   get   rid  of   his   dis- 
ability or  acquire  a  new  ability  to  offset  it. 
That  the  whole  object  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and    instructors,    is    to    help    him    in    doing 
that  very  thing. 
That  he  must  help  them  to  help  him. 
That  he  will  have  the  most  careful -and 
effectual   treatment  known   to  science. 

That  interesting  and  useful  occupations 
form  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  treat- 
ment in  canvalescent  hospitals  and  sani- 
toria. 

That  if  he  cannot  carry  out  his  first  duty 
by  rejoining  his  comrades  at  the  front,  and 
if  there  is  no  light  duty  for  him  with  the 
Canadian  forces  overseas,  he  is  taken  home 
to  Canada,  as  soon  as  his  condition  and  the 
shipping  facilities   make   this   possible. 

That  his  strength  and  earning  capacity 
will  be  restored  there  to  the  highest  degree 
possible,  through  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission. 

That  if   he   requires   an  artificial  limb  or 
kindred  appliance   it  will   be   supplied   free. 
That  every  man  disabled  by  service  will 
receive   a    pension    or    gratuity    In    propor- 
tion to  his  disability. 

That  his  pension  cannot  be  reduced  by 
his  undertaking  work  or  perfecting  him- 
self  in   some   form    of   Industry. 

That  his  pay  and  allowances  continue 
till  he  is  cured  or  till  his  pension  begins. 
That  an  extra  three  months'  pay,  field 
pay,  and  separation  allowance  when  there 
are  dependents  receiving  such  allowance, 
will  be  paid  to  all  men  returned  from 
overseas  and  honorably  discharged  after 
at  least  six  months'  service— with  certain 
exceptions,  such  as  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Force  and  Federal  or  Provincial 
Civil  Service  who  can  step  right  back  into 
their  old   positions. 

That  if  his  disability  prevents  him  from 
returning  to  his  old  work  he  will  receive 
free    training   for  a   new   occupation. 

That  full  consideration  Is  given  to  his 
own  capacity  and  desires  when  a  new  oc- 
cupation has  to  be  chosen. 

That  his  own  will-power  and  determina- 
tion will  enable  him  to  succeed  both  in 
the  training  and  in  the  occupation  after- 
wards. 

That  his  maintenance  and  that  of  his 
family   will   be    paid   for   during    the    train- 


lng   he    may    receive   after    discharge,    and 
for  a  month   longer. 

That  neither  his  treatment  nor  his  train- 
ing will  cost   him   a   cent. 

That  his  home  Province  has  a  special 
commission  to  assist  him  In  finding  em- 
ployment  on   discharge. 

That  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages 
have  committees,  associations,  and  clubs, 
to  welcome  him  on  arrival,  and  to  help 
in  securing  a  position  for  him. 

That  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments, the  Municipal  authorities,  and  all 
sorts  of  employers,  give  the  returned  sol- 
dier preference    in    filling   vacant   positions. 

That  the  returned  soldier  wishing  to  take 
tip  land  and  farm  it,  will  be  helped  to  do 
so,  under  Federal  and  other  settlement 
schemes. 

That  the  Military  Hospitals  Commissions 
exists  to  carry  out  his  restoration  and 
training    in    Canada. 

That  the  Board  of  Pension  Commission- 
ers exists  to  distribute  the  pensions  pro- 
vided by  his  country  for  him  and  his  de- 
pendents. 

That  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  | 
and   the   Board    of   Pension    Commissioners 
are   in   the   position   of  trustees,    appointed 
for  his  benefit,  and  representing  the  whole 
people  of  Canada. 

That,  therefore,  he  should  write  direct 
to  the  commission  or  the  board  if  he  needs 
advice  or  help. 

Canadians  are  unanimously  resolved  that 
every  returned  soldier  shall  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  succeed.  When  that  oppor- 
tunity is  put  within  his  reach,  his  success 
will  depend  on  his  own  good  sense  in  seiz- 
ing and  using  it. 


JvUuJ  WoyK,,  )/.  y,,  JrubiAv^. 
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ersey  Concern  Finds  Them 
Useful  in  Making  Armature 
Coils 

■Mrst  steps  to  provide  work  for  blind 
soldiers  have  been  taken  Sy^SW 
Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  an 
of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  at 
Ampere,  N.  J.  Dr.  Wheeler,  president 
of  the  concern,  is  now  in  France,  and 
later  will  go  to  England  in  the  inter- 
ests of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  guild 
so  that  soldiers  who  lose  their  eye- 
sight may  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

The   workshops   of   the   Double    Duty 
Finger   Guild  are   at  30   Park  Avenue, 
Ampere,  N.  J.     There  many  blind  per- 
sons  find  employment,  the  work  being 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
armature   coils.     The   news   has   spread 
among  the   blind,  and   applications   for 
work    have    been    received    from    many 
ocalities    by    Carol    Purse,    the    super- 
ntendent.       These   applications  are   in 
xcess   of   the   capacity   of   the    institu- 


ion,  and  Mr.  Purse,  therefore,  is  ad- 
ressing  manufacturers  in  various 
arts  of  the  United  States,  calling  at- 
intion  to  the  satisfactory  services 
jndered  by  the  blind  at  the  Ampere 
ictory  and  offering  to  refer  appli- 
lnts  from  their  particular  loca! 
)  them.  .    ^0". 


Bostovy,  Ma.SS.>  TranS GTifvt 
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TRAIN  WOUNDED  FOR  JOBS 


Boston  to  Have  a  Regular  Office  for  Caring 
for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors 


The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation expects  to  open  soon  in  Boston  a  re- 
gional office  for  caring  for  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  W.  I.  Hamilton,  superin- 
tendent of  advisement  and  training,  has 
been  in  town  this  week  surveying  the  local 
situation.  With  the  civilian  branch  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  he  has  found  some 
three  hundred  cases  that  warrant  imme- 
diate  attention. 


Boston,,   )VUs5.,rU-ra.UiU-/ 
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FOR  SOLDIERS'  RELIEF 

The  blind  nnfl  crippled  relief  fund  fox 
America  u  sofclers  and  ^sailors  injured  in 
theA-Jr  h'w  been  formed  with  national 
headquarters  in  Xew  York  city.  v 
branch  will  soon  be  organized  in  Boston. 
Among  the  directors  are  John  W.  Sur- 
brug,  Parker  Sloane,-  Alfred  Stanley, 
Edwin  Greene  and  George  D.  Waring. 

This  fund  has  been  organized  not  only 
to  afford  relief  to  men  In  service,  but 
to  the  Vast  army  of  woi  kers  in  war  in- 
dustries in  tills  country.  The  Red  Cross 
Institute  is  now  actively  engaged  In 
vocational  training  and  rehabilitation, 
but  its  efforts  are  confined  to  New  York 
city  alone,  because  it  cannot  take  car« 
of  the  housing  of  men  injured  in  Xew 
England  factories.  Tito  blind  and  crip- 
pled relief  is  now  procuring  houses  in 
Xew  York  city  where  injured  worker* 
will  receive  the  best  of  care  while  Un- 
dergoing their  period  of  training.  The 
fund  has  no  paid  officers  and  its  de- 
pository is  the  Chatham  and  Phenix 
Bank,  Xew  York. 


H 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

OPFICEKSTSTPEHIINED 


By  Aaatoctatcd  Press. 

London,  April  6. — An  interna- 
tional school  for  the  education  of 
army  officers  blinded  in  the 
war  is  to  be  established  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  en- 
tente armies.  Provision  has  al- 
ready been  made  for  teaching 
.trades  to  blind  privates,  but 
this  is  the  first  effort  to  provide 
similar  training  for  officers. 

The  school  is  to  be  located  In 
Italy,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
the  American  Ambassador,  and 
the  American  Consul-General  In 
Italy  are  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  preliminaries. 


.Bos-Covx-,   Ma.SS.,  TVcLvtSG-ruM^- 
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WORK  FOR  THE  WOUNDED 


THE 


GREAT        IMPORTANCE       GF 
REHABILITATION 


For  Every  Million  Men  We  Send  Overseas 
We  Must  Expect  to  Have  100,000  Return 
Disabled— Of  These  20,000  Will  Require 
Partial  or  Complete  Vocational  Re-edu- 
cation— Men  Coming  Back  Already — All 
the  Governments  of  Other  Nations  at 
War  Have  Moved  to  Meet  the  Problem 
— Administration  Bill  Presented  to  the 
Senate 


[Regular  Correspondence  of  the  Transcript] 

Washington,  April  10, 

MORE  and  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  a 
task  so  important,  so  large,  eo 
complicated  and  so  difficult  that  the  Ad- 
ministration leaders  are  asking  Congress  to 
give  early  consideration  to  a  clear  and 
definite  plan  for  the  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  support  of  the  work.  The  >\-- 
periences  of  the  Allied  nations  make  it 
evident  that  for  every  million  men  we 
send  overseas  we  must  expect  to  have  100,- 
"00  disabled  men   returned  and  that  of  the 


number  disabled  20,000  will  require  par- 
tial or  complete  vocational  reeducation.  In 
fact,  With  Americans  being  thrown  into 
the  greatest  struggle  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  2 
men  requiring  vocational  training  will  be 
returned  to  this  country  by  the  time  this 
summer's  campaign  comes  to  an  end.  Vo- 
cational reeducation  must  be  started  pt 
once,  for  the  ill  and  the  disabled  are  be- 
ginning to  appear.  Five  hundred  have  been 
returned  from  France,  while  15,000  have 
been  discharged  from  camps  and  canton- 
ments in  this  country,  because  they  ate 
physically  unfit  for  service.  It  is  advo- 
cated that  provisions  be  made  for  training 
20,000  men  immediately  and  that  the  facili- 
ties be  developed  constantly,  if  adequate 
care  is  to  be  given  the  disabled.  The  m 
mure  estimate  is  that  the  discharged  fro»o 
military  hospitals  each  month  during  the 
.second  year  of  our  actual  participation  'n 
the  conflict  will  include  from  .'iOOO  to  4000 
candidates  for  vocational  training  and  that 
there  will  be  5000  each  month  of  the  third 
year  of  the  fighting,  if  the  war  lasts  that 
long. 

To  Spend  $2,000,000  Annually  in 

Rebuilding  Men 
To  meet  the  emergency,  an  Administra- 
tion bill,  far-reaching  and  drastic  in  its 
provisions,  has  been  presented  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
conferences  participated  in  by  representa- 
tives of  every  division  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  Council  of 
National  Defeie  e.  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Knifed  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
manufacturing  associations.  It  provides 
that  every  disabled  soldier  and  sailor  who 
i«  unable  to  resume  his  former  occupation 
or  to  er-ter  upon  some  other  suitable  or 
painful  occupation  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
i  of  War  Risk  Insurance  to  follow 
such  course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  as 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion shall  prescribe.  The  bureau  shall 
have  the  povver  to  order  such  persons  to 
follow  the  courses.  While  taking  the 
courses,  the  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
will  "-eceive  monthly  compensation  equal 
to  the  monthly  pay  for  the  last  month  of 
his  active  service.  If  any  soldier- or  sailor 
fails  to  take  the  prescribed  course,  the  bu- 
reau may,  in  its  discretion,  withhold  any 
part  or  all  rt  the  monthly  compensation 
due  ouch  person  and  not  subject  to  com- 
pulsory allotment.  The  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Board  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility or  providing  such  facilities,  in- 
structors and  courses  of  vocational  educa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  proper 
training  for  the  disabled.  All  medical  and 
surgical  work  necessary  to  give  functional 
ard  mental  restoration  to  the  disabled 
prior  to  their  discharge  from  the  service 
will  be  tinder  the  cjntrol  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Navy  Department.  The 
vocatii  cation   Board   would   be   au- 

thorized to  receive  such  gifts  and  dona- 
tions from  public  or  private  sources 
may  be  offered  unconditionally.  The  bill 
appropriates  $2,000,000  annually  for  build- 
ings in  which  to  instruct  the  disabled, 
for  equipment,  lor  instrui  tors  an  I  !  super- 
visors, for  travelling  ot  dis- 
abled, for  investigations  cla'  me- 
al appli;<  n 


Legislation  to  Be  Broad  and  Flexible 

It  is  appreciated  th.i:  the  sacred  task  of 
restoring  the  victims  of  the  war  to  nor- 
mal life  and  hap:  lependent  em- 
ployment Is  an  extremely  dim,  alt  problem. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  the  war  wi'l 
last;  how  many  soldiers  will  be  sent  to 
Europe;  how  many  will  b?  injured  or 
killed;  how  many  will  be  subjects  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation ;  what  means  of  em- 
ployment will  be  open  and  to  what  extent; 
what  forms  of  employment  will  be  ad- 
visable for  the  men  returning;  how  th  -v 
may  best  be  trained;  where  and  how  they 
should  be  placed;  what  will  be  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  during  and  after  the  Tvar; 
what  Government  and  civic  employments 
will  be  open;  what  cooperation  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  States,  employers,  organ- 
izations of  employers',  what  will  be  the 
Cost  of  carrying  on  the  work;  how  this 
cost  is  to  be  distributed;  and  what  social 
and  economic  adjustment  must  be  faced 
Any  legislation  der.  question, 
those  who  have  studied  the  problem  say. 
must  be  broad  and  flexible.  Experience  oi 
foreign  governments  has  shown  not  only 
that  the  support  and  control  of  rehabilita- 
tion must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  national 
Government,  but  that  the  work  itself  must 
be  done  by  a  national  board  which  h. |3 
large  funds  and  which  has  broad,  discre- 
tionary powers,  designed  to  meet  rapidly 
changing  conditions  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  to  cover  the  growing  experience 
of  the  country  in  dealing  with  the  reedu- 
cation and  placement  of  handicapped  men. 

Must  Avoid  Vocational  Degeneration 

All  the  leading  belligerent  countries,  ex- 
cept the  United  States,  are  now  retraining 
their  disabled  men.  The  consideration 
which  moved  England.  Canada,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium.  Xew  Zealand,  Australia, 
Germany  and  Austria  to  undertake  this 
work  may  be  outlined  as  follows:  To  in- 
sure economic  independence,  to  avoid  voca- 
tional degeneration,  to  prevent  exploitation, 
to  conserve  trade  skill,  to  insure  national 
rehabilitation,  to  adjust  supply  of  labor 
to  demand,  and  to  develop  vocational  effi- 
ciency. It  should  be  noted  that  the  age 
of  the  men  in  the  National  Army  (21  to  .".1 
si  is  such  that  the  men  are  younsri 
enough  to  be  susceptible  to  training,  and| 
that  the  benefits  of  such  training  will  ac- 
crue during  a  period  equivalent  to  the  nor- 
mal expectation  of  life  for  men  in  early 
manhood.  Vocational  degeneration  must 
be  avoided.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  disabled  men  while  under  hospital 
treatment  tend  naturally  in  many  instances 
ill  into  a  state  of  chronic  dependence, 
characterized  by  loss  of  ambition.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  lifting  them  out  of  this  phase 
increases  rapidly  during  the  period  imme- 
diately following  convalescence.  Initiation 
of  vocational  training  at  an  early  moment 
and  persistent  and  systematic  development 
of  this  training  after  convalescence  will 
avoid  this  danger  of  degeneration. 

Cannot  Fix  Cost  Per  Man  Trained 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  for- 
eign Governments  have  had  to  meet  this 
problem  and  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
much  of  the  work  undertaken  in  sucri 
haste  for  an  unknown  number  of  men,  it  is 
Impossible  to  secure  at  this  time  any 
statement  as  to  either  the  total  cost  of 
this    work    or    the    cost    per    man    trained. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  indication  or 
no  Germany  where 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  war  is  given  by  provinces  and 
by  local  communities  of  provinces  within 
the  empire,  upon  whom  almost  all  ths 
cost  o:"  the  actual  training  falls.  Yet  it  :s 
found 'that  the  Imperial  Government  in 
1913    appr<  to   supplement 

all  local  efforts,  presumably  because  the 
provinces  were  not  able  to  meet  all  the 
costs  without  this  aid.  The  French  scheme 
provides  for  central  administration  of  the 
centres  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  tn; 
administrative  expenses  of  which  are  paia 
by  the  French  Government  and  the  operar- 
ing  expenses  which  are  met  by  local  Gov- 
ernments and  by  private  philanthropy. 
More  than  SI, 000,000  has  been  sent  from 
America  for  the  aid  of  this  work  in 
France,  ye:  in  one  year  France  appro- 
priated 4,500,000  francs  from  the  centra 
treasury  to  aid  in  the  training  of  the  dis- 
abled persons.  Administration  senators 
contend  that  the  proposal  to  appropriate 
$2,'O0O,C00  annually  for  the  new  work  about 
to  be  begun  by  the  United  States  is  a  low- 
initial  estimate. 

Early  Action  Is  Essential 

The  bill  carrying  this  appropriation  has 
been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  its  consideration,  but,  with  every 
vessel  now  arriving  at  an  Atlantic  port 
from  overseas  carrying  the  disabled,  it  is 
urged  that  early  action  be  taken.  Every- 
thing is  in  the  formative  stage  at  the 
present  time.  No  one  knows  just  what 
courses  of  training  will  be.  Many  dif- 
ferent courses  will  have  to  be  established, 
courses  for  the  man  who  has  lost  one 
leg  or  two  legs,  whose  hand  is  gone  or 
whose  arm  is  gone,  or  who  has  lost  both 
arms,  for  men  who  have  had  office  work, 
for  men  who  have  worked  in  factories  and 
mercantile  establishments,  for  men  who 
have  labored  out  of  doors.  One  of  the 
first  steps  to  be  taken  will  be  to  get  com- 
petent instructors  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  their  new  duties.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  they  go  to  Canada  or  England 
end  France  to  see  the  work  being  done 
in  those  countries.  It  is  hoped  to  begin 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  this  country 
before   the   end   of   the   spring. 


TRAIX     "RECONSTRUCTION     AIDES" 

Xew    Course    Established    by    Government 
at   Teachers   Collece,    Columbia 

New  York,  April  11  (Specia.i— The  Gov- 
ernment lias  established  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege a  training  centre  for  workers  in  the 
field  of  physical  therapy  and  invalid  occu- 
pations. One  class  will  specialize  in  phy- 
sical thorapy,  which  includes;  massage, 
remedial  movements,  with  hospital  practice. 
hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy,  bandaging, 
applied  ]j.-  io  learn  to  aid 

crippled,  disabled  and  shell-shocked  men. 
Another  class  will  specialize  in  occupation- 
al therapy,  including  weaving  basketry. 
bloek-prin;ing,  wood-cutting,  knitting  and 
other  occupations  suitable  for  the  treat- 
ment of  menial  and  nervous  diseases.  The 
courses  b^gin  April  10  and  will  continue 
eight  weeks. 


The  Acadian. 

WOLFVILLE,  N.  S.,  APR   12,  1918. 
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r.    Cutten' s  Appointment. 


The  Relief  Commissioa  announces 
that  it  has  procured  the  services  of 
Dr.  George  B.  Cutten  to  take  genera) 
charge  of  the  Rehabilitation  Depart- 
ment of  the  relief  work,  up  to  Octob- 
er first  next.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Commission  Dr.  Cutten  has 
been  granted  leave  _ot  absence  by  the 
Governors  of  Acadia  University  and 
will  shortly  enter  upon  his  new  duti- 
es in  Halifax.  He  will  aid  the  Com- 
mission  in  its  study  of  the  various 
problems  arising  out  of  the  various 
problems  arising  out  of  the  depeu 
deucy  created  by  the  disaster  and  as 
to  the  care  of  the  blind,  the  maimed 
and  tbe  injured,  their  vocational 
training  and  the  adjustment  of  allow- 
ances and  pensions. 

Dr.  Cutten  will  also  be  ascociated 
in  a  general  advisory  capacity  with 
Miss  Wisdom  and  her  competent  as- 
sociates on  the  Social  Service  side  of 
the  disaster. 

Dr.  Cutten  is  -so  well  known 
throughout  tbe  Province  that  the 
public  generally  will  congratulate  the 
Commission  on  its  wisdom  in  procur- 
ing his  aid  at  this  juncture.  His 
broad  sympathies,  splendid  executive 
ability  and  wide  experience  especial- 
ly fit  him  for  the  responsible  duties 
which  the  Commission  has  called  up- 
on him  ta  perform. 


-BoStTovu,    M<*-S5. ,  Tr-a./iSlrVfrvfc 
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Pilgrim  Woman's  Club 

Dr.  John  Russet  Adams,  orthopedic  spec- 
ialist, recently  appointed  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  on  reconstruction  work 
for  disabled  soldiers,  gave  a  illuminating 
lecture  on  the  need  of  such  work  and  hovv 
it  is  feeing  met  at  this  week's  meeting. 
One  of  the  great  problems  with  the  dis- 
abled soldier  lying  on  his  back  in  a  hos- 
pital is  the  necessity  for  overcoming  his 
mental   attitude  of   dependency   with    a   be- 


lief   that    he     may     and     must     become    in- 
dependent.     Giving    him    something    to    do 
which    is    worth    while    and    which    h.- 
learn  to  do  well,  will  be  a  great  help  along 
this     line.       So  are     being     formed 

in  which  women  will  learn  the.  art  of  mak- 
ing simple  things  with  their  hands,  and  the 
women  who  have  taken  this  intensive 
three  months'  training  will  later  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Government.  Those  who 
take  up  this  work  will  have  to  recognize 
four  things:  The  authority  of  the  hos- 
pital matron;  the  supremacy  of  the  doc- 
tor; the  fact  that  they  are  under  mil; 
discipline  and  the  need  of  optimism  for  the 
patients.  Mrs.  Adams  has  already  taken 
the  course  and  objects  which  she  had 
made  were  produced  to  show  the  kind  of 
thing  possible  to  the  hands  o  me  bed- 
ridden—woolen togs,  hammocks,  dish  mops, 
crocheted  rugs,  bead  work  of  all  kinds. 
The  course  was  designed  at  first  to  teach 
the  blind  only,  but  because  devices  I 
been  found  to  better  protect  the  men, 
proportion  of  blind  soldiers  has  greatly  de- 
jed.  The  annual  business  meeting 
will   be  held   on   Monday,    April   22,   at  '2. 30. 
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iCUSS  VARIOUS 
FEDERAL  PROBLEMS 


Government  problems  as  to  work  with 
the   blind,   the   extension  work   in   home 

j  economics  and  the  housing  plans  at  Fore 
River  and  Squanturn  were  discussed  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury  Club,   by  Charles  F.   F.   Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for    the    Blind,    Columbus,    O;    Edward. 
Ellis  Allen,   <rop«i«l«t»ndent  of  the   Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,   at  Water- 
town;    Miss   Anna   Barrows   of   the    Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  College  and  R.  Clipston 
-  is. 
"TJncle     Sam     proposes    to    train     the 
men   who  are  blind,   or  deprived  of  th<^ 
cms  or  leys,   in   such  a  manner 
that  they  may  come  back  again  to  the 

i  firing  line  o;'  life,  fully  equipped  to  do 
as  line  work  as  before  their  affliction. 
The  blind  man  is  to  be  reinstated,  not 
as  a  dependent,  but  as  a  practical  bust- 

nan." 
Supt    Allen    said:    "The    Institute    has 
graduated  classes  of  expert  typists  who 
could"  be    employed    wherever    a    dicta- 
phone or  autophone  is  used,  but  not  one 
of  these  graduates  could  get  a  position. 
Xo    one    wanted   a    blind    typist,    so   out 
typewriting  course  was  abandoned.    To 
day     four     of     our     blind     girls,     exper: 
typists,   are  directing  Government  work 
in    New    York    city.      We    are    now    re 
the  blind  soldier,  and  it  is  oui 
to  make  places  for  them." 
Speaking   of    the    problem    of   houslnf 
the     shipyards     workers,     R.     Clips;oi 
Sturgis    said: 

"Mayor  Peters  has  requested  the  Bos 
ton  Chapter  of  the  American  lnstitut< 
of  Architects  to  study  the  situation 
and   the  work  is  to  begin   presently.     I 
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;ind  at   English   High   School.   Lynn,  anc 
the    Revere    High    School.      At    the   timi 

aso.  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  fireman  on  the  Boston  <£ 
Railroad  and  had  just  passed  hit 
examinations  for  engineer.  He  jolnec 
Co  K  Of  what  was  then  the  8th  Mas 
sacbusetts,  but  at  U'estfleld  he  jvaj 
start  in  the  right  way,  it  becomes  a  part 
and  parcel  of  a  great  comprehensive 
scheme  which  means  the  development 
of   the  port   of  Boston." 

Miss  Barrows  gave  a  report  of  the 
work  of  county  agents  throughout  the 
I'nlted  States.  She  said  in  part:  "With- 
out any  war  we  should  soon  be  without 
ood  supply,  because  people  are 
rapidly  goinp  away  from  the  produc- 
tion   of    food    supplies. 

"New  England  h:is  special  opportuni- 
ties for  putting  new  life  into  her 
try  towns,  by  establishing  a  different 
sort  of  community  life.  An  en'i 
inn  would  be  an  important  usstt  to' 
every  small  town,  as  a  center  of  com- 
munity life,  rather  than  the  'bar'  co 
monly  associated  with  country  inns. 

o  much  of  the  work  in  conserve 
tlon  and  productive  activities,  canning 
and  the  other  war-time  industries,  has 
put  on  the  women  in  the  homes 
and  kitchens.  The  middle-aged  men  are 
not  adapting  themselves  to  changed 
conc'itions." 


■"fiosCow,   I'Aa^s.,  "Post. 
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TO  TRAIN 
BLINDED 
SOLDIERS 

u.s.wui  HeipSight: 

less  to  Be  Practical 
Business  Men 


.  'The  public  does  not  know  how  to- 
Jreat  the  blind,"  s.iid  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  superintendent  of  the  O'.no 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  speaking 
on  "Government  Problems  and  the 
Blind"  at  the  regular  Saturday  lunch- 
eon of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
yesterday.  "Uncle  Sam  means  to  train 
these  men  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  come  back  and  show  their  fellows 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  as  fine 
-work  as  before  their  affliction.  The 
blind  man  is  to  be  reinstated  nor  as 
a  dependent  hut  as  a  practical  business 


man.     The  idea  that  the  blind  man  is 

one   to   whom    wc   must  hand   a 

small  coin  is  to  be  obliterated  forever." 

HARD    TO    GET    POSITIONS 

"The  public  must  be  educated  into 
treating  The  blind  as  human  beings 
and  not  as  beggars,"  said  Superinten- 
dent Edward  Ellis  Allen  of  the  Perkjps 
trim  it||tir>n  for  the  Blind,  following  Mr. 
Campbell.  "The  institution  has  gradu- 
ated classes  of  expert  typists,  who  could 
be  employed  wherever  a  dictophone  or 
autophone  Is  used,  but  not  one  of  theso 
graduates  could  get  a  position.  No  one 
wanted  a  "blind  typist,  so  our  typewrit- 
ing course  was  abandoned.  Today,  four 
of  our  blind  girls,  expert  typists,  are 
directing  government  work  in  Xew 
York  city." 

Miss  Anna  Barrows  of  the  Columbia 
Teachers'  College  spoke  of  the  work 
of  county  agents  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  home  economies.  "Without  a 
war  we  should  be  without  food  sup- 
plies." said  Miss  Barrows,  "because 
people  are  all  the  time  leaving  the 
farms  and  production  is  neglected.  The 
trend  today  is  away  from  the  country 
to  the  life  in  fhe  city.  Our  individual 
duty  is  to  back  tip  productive  activities. 
No  family  is  of  aid  or  service  to  the 
State  or  the  country  unless  it  main- 
tains a  country  home  or  does  something 
if  only  In  a  small  area  to  promote  the 
production   of   food. 

New    Community    Life 

"New  England  has  special  oppor- 
tunities for  putting  new  life  into  her 
country  towns  by  establishing  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  community  life.  An  en-  : 
dowed  inn  would  be  an  asset  to  every 
small  town  as  a  centre  of  community 
life,  rather  than  the  'bar'  commonly 
associated  with  country  inns.  We  need 
the  country  as  a  place  of  education  for 
the  next  generation  and  we  need  to 
:i  the  work  of  the  government  in 
organizing   community    life." 

"Our  first  essentia!  in  winning  the 
war  is  the  building  of  ships."  said  R. 
("lipston   Sturgis.    the  ,   tliscuss- 

Irtg  the  housing  plans  at  Fore  River 
and  Squantum.  "Industrial  housing  in 
this  country  has  failed  for  the  reason 
that  workers  felt  that  they  were  o 
b$  the  corporation  which  housed  them. 
while  others  thought  the  plan  an  ad- 
venture   In    philanthropy. 

"In  view  of  the  non-success  of  this 
plan  the  government  has  set  itself  to. 
erecting  permanent,  comfortable  homes, 
establishing  standards  and  comman- 
deering lands  to  be  developed  for  such 
projects.  To  make  the  housing  plan  a 
success  all  Interests  must  co-ordinate. 
Massachusetts'  plan  is  a  comprehensive 
one.  from  Weymouth  to  Lynn,  adjusted 
for  the  Immediate  and  future,  for  hous- 
ing connected4  with  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  industries,  and  is  really  In 
line  with  the  development  of  the  port 
of  Boston." 


TUESDAY,  APRIL   16,  1918 

GORGAS  CHOOSES   BOSTON 

Is    to    Establish     Classes    Here    for 
Reconstruction 

Will    Be    School    of    Occupational 
Therapy 


Women    of    Exceptional    Fitness    for 
Pupils 


Military    Hospitals    to    Be    Centres    of 
Work 


Boston  has  been  honored  by  Surgeon 
General  Gorgas  through  his  request  that 
classes  bo  established  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  women  to  become  appli- 
cants as  reconstruction  aides  in  military- 
hospitals.  No  sooner  had  his  letter  been 
received  than  machinery  was  set  in  mo- 
tion and  registration  started  at  the  Frank- 
lin Union,  and  on  Monday,  a  full-time 
intensive  day  course  of  twelve  weeks  Will 
begin.  Thus  will  be  established  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

Authorities  in  Washington  have  been 
watching  with  keen  interest  the  so-callsd 
reconstruction  work  in  England,  France 
and  Canada.  They  believe  that  three 
kinds  of  curative  agencies  are  absolutely 
essential  to  restore  damaged  faculties  and 
reestablish  muscular  coordination.  The 
medical  purposes  to  meet  this  need  are 
to  provide  interesting  occupations,  a  vari- 
ety of  muscular  actions  and  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  mental  powers,  and  it  is 
planned  to  organize  these  under  three 
separate  headings  —  bedside  handicraft, 
which    will    lead    toward   an   awakened    in- 


terest in  life;  curative  hospital  workshops 
with  a  variety  of  implements  wnich  whl 
help  men  to  regain  what  the  doctors  call 
their  civilian  morale,  and  vocational  re- 
construction, which  may  be  accomplisheo 
outside  the  hospital  in  institutions  already 
equipped  with  the  necessary  facilities. 
All  these  branches  of  remedial  work  are 
closely  related,  ,but  it  is  with  the  first 
that  Boston  people  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested, since  it  is  occupational  therapy 
which  is  to  be  taught  here. 

Help,  for  Returned  Soldiers 

In  studying  the  history  of  that  restless 
period  following  the  Civil  War,  physicians, 
educators  and  all  thoughtful  men  have 
noted  what  the  state  of  mind  of  thousands 
meant  to  the  nation,  the  State  and  the 
home  at  that  time.  Returned  soldiers 
could  no  longer  find  interest  In  the  work 
which  formerly  meant  a  good  living  and 
contentment.  Their  nerve  centres  were 
shattered  by  the  experiences  they  had  un- 
dergone   and    the    reconstruction    was    far 


from  thorough  as  there  was  no  specific 
study  of  the  situation  even  by  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  of  those  davs.  The 
present  war  has  worked  still  greater  havoc 
through  the  use  of  high  explosives  and 
constant  cannonading  which  have  brought 
about  a  new  disease  described  as  shell- 
shock.  Men  thus  afflicted,  even  with  no 
actual  bodily  injury,  must  be  restored 
through  some  curative  agency.  Moreover 
there  are  numberless  cases  where,  as  the 
result  of  surgical  operations,  there  is  like- 
lihood of  permanent  suffering  unless  care- 
fully superintended  physical  manipula- 
tions are  given. 

The   proposed    plan    o'f    this   school   offers 
^nTT^f  fl6ld  °f  usefu'ness  which  many 
will   doubtless   welcome,   since   there   is   no 
age    limit.      It    is    such    distinctly    patriotic 
service   that   ft   will   appeal   to   many   who 
have    felt    that    their    influence    and    Kp 
-counted  for  little.     It  will  be  readily  seen 
,that  only  those  of  the  finest   type   can   be 
accepted    for    teaching    these    bedside    oc- 
cupations which,   simple  as  they  are    may 
mean  life  or  death  to  the  patients 

Purpose  of  the  School, 

The   purpose  of  the  school   is   to   furnish 
n  the  shortest  possible  time  the  necessary 

mfaft  1°  W°men  wh0  wish  t0  become 
qualified  for  such  work  and  to  receive  the 
appointments  as  reconstruction  '  aides  In 
military  hospitals. 

nJ,h6  lraininS  iS  desiSned  to  develop  not 
only  artistic  and  mechanical  skill  and  dex- 
terity, but  also  ability  to  cooperate  with 
every  branch  of  a  hospital  in  order  that 
there  may  result  the  highest  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  rehabilitation  to  civil  life 
of  the  returning  soldiers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twenty-five 
IT^  °4f„agre:  citi2ens  °f  the  United  States 
or  of  Allied  countries  must  possess  suit- 
able personality  (this  requirement  is  re- 
garded as  of  great  importance);  must  dem- 
onstrate' some  artistic  or  mechanical  skill 
or  training  that  will  especially  prepare  them 
to  excel  in  one  or  more  of  the  major  sub- 
jects of  the  course,  and  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  assignments— if  appointed— for 
full-time  service  during  the  present  war 
emergency,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
directors  of  the  school  reserve  the  right  to 
refuse  admission  to  any  applicant,  or  to 
grant  admission  only  upon  probation. 

While  no  definite  statement  can  be  made 
regarding  scholarships,  it  is  hoped  that 
any  applicant  who  is  thoroughly  qualified 
will  not  be  denied  admission  because  of 
,  embarrassment  concerning  tuition  f<v«. 
Any  applicant,  therefore,  who  finds  the  tui- 
tion a  decided  hardship  is  urged  to  wri:e 
at  once  to  the  directors.  The  teachers  In 
charge  of  the  various  courses  will  be  ex- 
perts in  their  respective  subjects  and  there 
will  be  expected  of  all  pupils  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  all  the  work. 

Outline  of  Courses 

An  Outline  of  courses  is  as  follows: 
Weaving,  to  include  hand  loom,  bead  loom, 
and  simple  rug  and  mat  making;  simple 
woodwork,  whittling  and  carving,  confined 
to  the  use  of  a  few  instruments,  such  as 
the  knife,  chisel  and  gouge;  basketry,  rj 
include  reed  and,  possibly,  pine  needle- 
work; block  printing,  applied  to  paper  an  1 
textiles;  knitting,  crocheting,  needle  and 
bead  work;  applied  design,  including  the 
elementary  principles  of  design  bearing  on 
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the  subjects  taught  In  the  course.  Actual 
practice  in  teaching  the  required  subjects 
in  hospitals  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  will  be  met  In  military  hospi- 
tals, will  give  the  self-confidence  and  ex- 
perience necessary  for  military  hospital 
work. 

Certificates  of  graduation  will  be  granted 
to  all  students  successfully  completing  the 
course.  Graduates  will  receive  also  letters 
of  recommendation  concerning  their  abillty 
and  personality.  The  school,  of  course, 
even  though  authorized  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, cannot  guarantee  appointments  upon 
graduation.  It  can  merely  state  that 
there  appears  to  be  an  urgent  need  for 
everyone  who  can  make  herself  com- 
petent. 

The  reconstruction  aides,  if  appointed 
for  service  within  the  United  States,  will 
be  paid  fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  sixty 
dollars  per  month  for  service  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States;  and  if  not  liv- 
ing at  a  hospital,  they  will  draw  twelve 
ra  per  month  for  quarters  and  at  least 
one  dollar-  per  day  for  subsistence.  They 
will  be  uniformed  in  the  hospital  and  on 
the  street,  and  the  expenses  of  these  uni- 
forms will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  aides. 

It  is  too  soon  to  announce  the  personnel 
of  this  important  movement  In  Boston  ex- 
cept to  state  that  Arthur  L.  Williston, 
principal  of  Wentw'orth  Institute,  Walter 
B.  Russell,  head  of  the  Franklin  Union, 
and  the  public  school  authorities  are  co- 
operating with  an  advisory  board  made  up 
of  orthopedic  and  nerve  specialists,  and 
a  group  of  women  whose  interest  in  handi- 
craft makes  them  particularly  desirable 
for  such  a  task.  There  is  to  be  a  wom.in 
dean  at  the  Franklin  Union  and  any  fur- 
ther information  regarding  the  school  and 
what  it  offers  may  be  obtained  there. 


Americans  Go  to  Canada  to  Inspect  System 
of  Vocational  Re-education 


J  J     -forK^,    K.  -(.,     S 
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Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Washington,  April  1G — The  Canadian 
system  of  vocational  reeducation  for 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  will  be 
studied  by  members  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  who 
left  Washington  yesterday.  The  Can- 
adian Government  has  arranged  to  give 
the  officials  every  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve each  step  in  the  process  of  re- 
habilitation beginning  with  the  thera- 
peutic training  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment and  concluding  wTith  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  work  of  the  civil 
department.  Charles  A.  Greathouse  and 
Arthur  E.  Holder,  who  headed  the  party, 
expect  the  investigation  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  board  in  the  work  it  is 
about  to  begin  in  the  United  States.  To 
gain  additional  information,  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  board  probably  will 
be  sent  to  England  and  France.  Classes 
will  be  started  in  this  country  by  early 
summer. 

Several  hundred  disabled  soldiers,  who 
need  special  training  to  refit  them  for 
civil  life,  have  returned  from  France 
within  the  last  few  months.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  10,000  wounded  soldiers 
who  will  require  vocational  reeducation 
will  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
before  next  winter. 


ft|%TtU  I  b-    iqig. 


tiia  './oard  ullmanagers  of  the  So- 
ciety for  tb>JgW*i  of  the  Destitute 
!Var4^**^w!*chvAviyiain  Foulke  is 
president,  hs£  offeree,  to  the  UniU-d 
States  Government  the  use  of  its  newj 
home*  at  Gi'tmd.  Concourse  and 
street  in  order  that  soldiers  anj 
Bailors  blinded  in  the  service  may 
instructed  there  in  helpful  occupation^ 
The  project  has  been  brought  to  tl 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navi 
Josephus  Daniels,  and  also  to  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  War.  both  of  whof 
are  considering  the  offer. 

Among  the  members  of  the  board 
of  managers  are  Mmes.  John  E.  Alex- 
andre, A.  Russell  Peabody.  Walter  P. 
Anderton,  William  M.  Polk,  Kings- 
land  Bradford,  William  Procter,  H. 
Casimir  De  Rham,  Henry  A.  Coster, 
^■MMfen&hoades,  Ira  Davenport,  Pen- 
nington Batterthwaife,  Thomas  K. 
Gale,  Morton  D.  Schwartz,  Jr.  Grand 
iVHauteville.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  W. 
hdmjron  Uerrick,  Edwin  C.  Jame- 
son, M.  Ornie  Wilson,  John  S.  Melcher 
and  Newbold  Morris,  Miss  Nlr.a 
Rhoades,  Miss  Mary  De  Peyster  Carey, 
Miss  Tiffany,  Miss  Benjamin  and  Miss 
Mary  Willis.  0 


>^rt,w.(^^elct.  MASS-«Ke^\K-bUuia/i,. 
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Mrs  McV.ir-s  New  Position 
Mrs  Robert  McXair,  who  life  been 
spending  a  few  days  with  Frank  J. 
Demond,  returned  to  Xew  York  city 
yesterday,  where  her  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  McNair,  is  at  Pratt  insti- 
tute. Mrs  McNair  has  accepted  an 
important  position  as  supervisor  in 
the  first  home  to  be  opened  in  this 
country  fq  and  crippled  Amer- 

ican soldieW?lw,W<,0HPTC  opened  soon 
on  Lexington  avenue.  Mrs  Wendeli 
Phillips  is  the  president  of  the  fund. 
The  United  Slates  government  pro- 
vides the  home.  The  soldiers  ai  e  sent 
from  France  and  are  those  who  hav<- 
been    restored    to  ir    as 

possible  but  are  s0rit  to  the  home  to 
be  cheered  and  litted  to  begin  life 
again. 
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CIVIL  CONTROL  OF  WOUNDED 


Military  Control  of  Disabled  Should  Cease 
When  Men  Start  Vocational  Education, 
Canadian  Official  Tells  Congress 


Washington,  May  2— Military  control  of 
war  disabled  soldiers  should  ceas©  when 
the  men  start  vocational  education  courses, 
T.  B.  Kidner  of  Ottawa,  vocational  secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  invalided  soldiers--' 
commission  today  told  the  Senate  and 
House  military  committees  at  a  joint  hear- 
ing on  bills  providing  for  rehabilitation  of 
wounded  men. 

There  are  two  bills  pending,  one  putting 
vocational  training  in  the  hands  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  other  In  the 
hands  of  the  Vocational  Education  Board. 
Surgeon  General  Gorgas  recommended  that 
the  military  authorities  be  in  charge  of  the 
men  until  they  are  discnarged  from  hospi- 
tals. Walter  Gifford  of  the  national  coun- 
cil of  defence,  said  there  should  be  no 
divided  authority  between  the  military  and 
the  teachers,  while  men  are  in  hospitals. 
He  favored  military  control  here. 


RE-EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS 


This  Will  Be  Subject  of  Lecture  by  Doug- 
las McMurtrie  at  North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial  School  Next  Wednesday 


In  connection  with  the  spring  exhibition 
and  tea  of  the  North  Bennet  Street  Indus- 
trial School  next  Wednesday  afternoon 
Douglas  McMurtrie,  director  of  the  Bed 
Cross  Institute,  will  give  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "What  the  Allied  Countries 
»re  Doing  in  the  Reeducation  of  Disabled 
and  Crippled  Soldiers.  Bossibilities  of 
Such  Work  in   this  Country." 

Mr.  McMurtrie  has  spent  much  time 
investigating  this  suoje'ct  behind  the  lines 
in  the  Allied  countries.  This  re-education 
has  been  taking  place  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  especially  in  Belgium,  and 
through  Its  rapid  growth  and  development 
in  France  there  are  now  100  centres. 
England  has  extended  this  work  and  it 
has  been  taken  up  by  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  even  as  far  as  India. 
Its   adpotion    in    America   is    certain. 

oldier  who  may  be  prevented  by  cas- 
ualty from  returning  to  the  occupation  in 
which  he  was  previously  employed  may, 
by  special  training,  be  prepared  for  other 
trades  and  thus  earn  a  full  standard  wage, 
although  his  handicap  may  require  special 
'ion  of  the  occupation  and  special 
training. 


It  is  not  a  new  idea  !n  this  country  that 
occupation  is  one  of  the  curative  agents 
which  a  surgeon  or  doctor  has  at  his  dis- 
posal. Now,  every  well-equipped  base  hos- 
pital counts  &  workshop  as  an  essential 
item  of  its  equipment.  Even  with  the  pa- 
tient. Sn  bed,  occupational  training  Is  under- 
taken with  inarked  effect-  With  further 
recovery,  a  soldier  learns  how  to  become 
skilled  in  the  use  of  his  artificial  substi- 
tutes and  the  training  goes  on  rapidly. 
Once  trained  in  this  respect,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  soldiers'  future  shifts  to  ex- 
perts in  social  service,  industrial  training 
and  employment.  In  this  field  there  is 
scops  for  personal   work. 

The  most  popular  trade  being  taught  to 
the  soldiers  is  motor  mechanics,  the  opera- 
tion and  repair  of  automobile  engines,  train- 
ing repair  men  rather  than  chauffeurs. 
Various  branches  of  the  electrical  work 
also  offer  a  good  field  of  instruction. 
Cobbling,  the  making  of  artificial  limbs, 
tailoring,  printing,  telegraphy,  telephone 
operating,  machine  tool  work,  sheet  metal 
work,  toymaking,  and  countless  other  trades 
are  found  available  In  this  line. 

Miss  Mary'E.  Williams  of  Brook-line  and 
Miss  Maud  Sturgis  of  Beacon  street,  active 
members  of  the  board  of  the  school,  are 
sponsers  for  the  occasion.  The  patronesses 
who  are  assisting  are: 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Barton,  Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake, 
Mrs.  I.  Tucker  Burr.  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Coolldge. 
Miss  F.  G.  Curtis,  Mrs.  John  S.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Frederlo  Day,  Mrs.  L,.  C.  Fenno,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Fessenden,  Mrs.  George  A.  Flynn,  Mrs.  J.  Mal- 
colm Forbes,  Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes,  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Goldthwaite,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Hallowell,  Mrs. 
Henry  I..  Higginson.  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell, 
Mrs-.  Kben  D.  Jordan.  Mrs.  Henry  Lefavour,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Kennedy  Morse,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Paine,  2d.. 
banning  C.  Simmons,  Mrs.  W  B.  Thomas, 
Mrs   Moses   'Williams.    Mrs.    Arthur  L.    Wllllston. 


Mg,uJ    Ha-^^.   C  o  v\  w.  >  J  o^yy^^U. 


)v\*.^     1u    ^l£. 


Much  interest,  has  been  shown  in 
the  basketry  claims  now  being  formed 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  .under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Moore.  The  purpose  of  this 
class  is  to  train  teachers  in  basketry 
to  teach  convalescent  or  blinded  sol- 
diers. Those  desiring  to  rtPS^TFr  for 
the  course  of  lessons  should  do  so  at 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters  or  at  the 
Y.  W  c.  A.,  as  the  class  starts  next 
-week. 


l3osfow»  lAa.ss.,  hvn&rwav. 


jAa.^     10-    \c\\'g. 


Miss  Clarissa  Curtis,  one  of  this 
se£Ab<B  debutantes,  is  a  member 
of  Mlil  Trainer's  class,  a  Red 
Cross  auxiliary,  which  meets  once 
a  week  for  instruction  in  methods 
to  teach  the  taiiud.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  class  is  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thacher.      Mies  Josephine  sturgis. 

daughter   of      Mrs.       Robert       Shaw 
Sturgis  of  No.  133  Back  .Bay  Road, 
has    taken    the    course    wJfJi    Miss 
Trainer,    and     is    now 
the  blind. 


■ 
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SIDER    THE    BLIND 


A  cheering  message 
the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  in  regard 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
blinded  soldiers  after  the  first  fewi 
months  of  the  war.  That  there  are  only 
22  men  in  Canada  and  28  Canadians 
in  England  who  have  been  blinded  In 
the  present  war  may  be  taken  as  a 
hopeful  sign  that  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  likely  to  lose  their  sightl 
ir.  service  seems  certain  to  be  less  than' 
our  early  estimates,  based  on  the 
losses  in  the  French  and  English  arm- 
ies at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 
Against  the  50  cases  of  blindness  in 
the  Canadian  forces  are  to  be  put  4000 
in  the  French  army,  3000  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  5700  in  the  German.  The  loss 
of  sight  among  the  men  decreased  aft- 
er the  system  of  protection  against 
gas  was  developed  and  put  into  use. 
Profiting  from  the  experience  of  our 
Allies  in  fighting  ,gas  and  also  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  surgery, 
we  have  grounds  for  the  hope  that 
most  of  the  soldiers  who  come  back 
will  have  their  siyht. 

It  is  a  hope  which  is  sure  to  give 
comfort  to  both  soldiers,  and  the  folks 
at  home.  While  not  discounting  the 
sacrifice  of  men  who  lose  an  arm  or  leg, 
these  men  are  able  in  many  cases  to 
take  their  old  places  in  civil  life,  while, 
the  blinded  man  must  face  a  new| 
world.  The  horror  of  that  world,  a 
world  of  darkness,  where  there  is  no 
color,  no  sunlight,  no  visible  beauty, 
confronts  the  blinded  man  who,  it  not 
helpless,  will  be  at  least  largely  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  guidance  such 
as  even  a  child  can  do  without. 

This  is  what  many  thousands  of  the 
French  and  British  have  been  obliged 
to  endure.  We  devoutly  hope  that  our 
soldiers  will  not  bfe  so  afflicted,  and 
rejoice  that  scientific  progress  has 
minimized    the  danger   of  blindness. 

In  these  spring  days,  when  the  mys- 
terious beauty  of  budding  trees  and 
blossoms  comes  as  a  daily  inspiration, 
let  us  pay  tribute  to  those  brav 
diers  who  are  walking  with  groping 
hands,  but  with  head  erect,  into  that 
new  realm  of  life,  where  they  are  never 
again  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature,  or, 
dearer  to  them,  the  faces  of  their  loved 
ones.  May  the  knowledge  of  their  sac- 
rifice for  a  righteous  cause  give 
strength  to  them  and  be  a  new  incen- 


tive to  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  win 
this  war,  that  their  sacrifice  may  not 
have  been  made  in  vain.  It  was  their 
privilege  to  meet  and  push  back  the 
first  blows  of  the  Huns;  it  is  our  duty 
to  help  complete  their  task  by  doing 
our  full  share  in  winning  the  final  vic- 
tory. 


^>o>fov^,     TAasS.,    TvAyiScr-u^-CT. 
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TRAIN  WOUNDED  FOR  JOBS 


United  States  Experts  on  Way  to  Canada 
to  Study  Dominion's  Methods  of  Rehabil- 
itating Disabled  Soldiers 

A  hington.  May  2*J— Representatives  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion are  on  their  way  to  Canada  to  make 
an  intensive  study  of  Canadian  methods 
of  rehabilitating  disabled  soldiers.  Ex- 
perts connected  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  Institute  will  join  the  party  en 
route.  Hospitals  and  rehabilitation  depots 
at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Cal- 
gary will  be  inspected.  Canada  has  adopt- 
ed what  is  considered  the  best  features  of 
rehabilitation  work  as  tried  out  in  other 
countries. 


Postal  ®rwwnlsrt 


TUESDAY,  MAY  28,  1918 


WILL   STUDY    RE-EDUCATION 


George  C.  Greener  Invited  to  Aid  in  Survey 
of   Vocational   Rehabilitation 


George  C.  Greener,  director  of  the  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  has  been 
invited  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  to  join  a  group  of  representative 
men  to  make  a  six  weeks'  study  and  sur- 
vey of  the  methods  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers. 
The  survey,  which  includes  visits  and 
studies  at  all  the  principal  centres  of  train- 
ing and  stations  for  occupational  re- 
education and  vocational  rehabilitation 
throughout  Canada,  will  be  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  of 
New  York.  The  Ministry  of  Militia  and 
Defense,  and  the  Commission  for  Invalided 
Soldiers  In  Canada  have  accorded  the 
privileges    and    extended    hospitality. 

In  addition  to  the  survey  in  Canada  there 
will  be  two  weeks'  conference  carried  on 
at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  in  X.w  York 
city  regarding  the  reeducational  experience 
in  European  countries. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  pre- 
pare for  the  vocational  reeducation  of  disa- 
bled soldiers  and  sailors  for  service  in  the 
United  States  under  provisions  about  to  be 
made    by    the    Federal    Government. 


JBoj'Tjvu,    JV\a-SS.,   r\  w\  e>~  i  c  a.  vy, . 
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Start  with  These  I 


breeding 


blind    and 
respect    for    their   Unimpaired 


OCIETT'S  increasing  familiarity  with  the  blind_j 
maimed 
qualities. 

The  alternate  of  supporting  an  indefinite  number 
of  cripples  at  community  expense  has  forced  us  to  abandon 
cruel  and  senseless  prejudices  against  the  employment  of 
cripples. 

But  since  we've  determined  that  injured  sailors  and  sol- 
diers can  be  conditioned  to  utilize  their  unimpaired  qualities 
to  mutual  advantage,  why  not  extend  the  excellent  and  thrifty 
plan  to  the  handicapped  unfortunates  already  on  hand*? 

Having  acknowledged  that  profit  as  well  as  generosity 
urges  the  reclamation  of  junked  citizens,  and  suffering,  as  we 
do,  a  shortage  in  dexterity  and  intelligence,  it  behooves  the 
country  to  invite — even  compel — involuntary  parasites  to  un- 
dergo re-education  for  self-support. 

Some  of  them  won't  want  to  come  back — they've  sold 
their  self-respect  to  the  tin  cup.  But  we  cau  't  afford  to  have 
mendicants  deject  returning  blesses;  we  can't  afford  to  sup- 
port a  single  obdurate  slacker.  It's  a  bad  government;  it's  a 
bad  morale,  just  as  it  is  a  stain  upon  civic  decency  not  to  take 
the  really  hopeless  and  helpless  from  the  streets. 

Let's  start  with  these  folk  and  have  hundreds  of  them  suc- 
cessfully at  work,  ready  to  offer  encouragement  and  the  in- 
spiration of  example  to  the  hurt  and  abashed  boys  who  shall 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  Republic. 

"They  don't  want  your  charity — they  ask  their  chance. ; ' 


-    -'V 


Post on  ftomsotot 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  11,  1918 

Rehabilitation   Bill   Amended 

Washington,  June  11 — A  Senate  bill 
appropriating  $2,000,000  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  soldiers  disabled  in  the 
war  passed  yesterday  by  the  House  after 
adoption  of  an  amendment  prohibiting 
the  Federal  Beard  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion from  employing  in  the  work  any 
man  of  draft  age,  who  is  physically  fit 
for  military  service.  The  measure  now 
goes  to  conference. 


■  ,  i 
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COUNTRY  TO  SUCCOR 

SIGHTLESS  SOLDIERS 


Thoss.Blinded  in  War  to 
Be  Taught  Trades^ 

MANY  KINDS  OF  WORK  OPEN 


Government  Will  Care  for  the  Af- 

flcted  Until  They  Become 

Independent. 


reparations  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  army  authorities  to 
care  for  all  American  toldicrs  and  sail- 
ors who  will  be  blinded  in  the  war  have 
been  made.  The  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Col.  James 
Eordley,  of  the  Surgeon-General's  de- 
partment, is  to  bring  the  American 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  to  this 
country  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  blinded.  They  will  then  be  reedu- 
cated on  the  ninety-acre  estate  of  Sirs. 
T.  Harrison  Garrett,  of  Baltimore, 
which  has  been  donated  for  this  pur- 
pose and  refitted  to  represent  a  com- 
plete training  school,  including  work- 
rooms, gymnasium,  swimming-pool,  and 
the   necessary   recreation   equipment. 

Here  the  blinded  soldiers  will  under- 
go a  course  of  careful  and  wise  drain- 
ing along  lines  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful at  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  the 
Blind  in   London,  and  a   various  insti- 
tutions    of       the.       American-British- 
French-Belgian    Permanent   Blind   Re- 
lief War  Fund  in  France,  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  earn  their  own  living  as  pri- 
vate citizens  at   some   lucrative   trade. 
This    training    will    embrace      all     the 
•rades  and  professions  to  which  expe- 
dience   has    shown    blind    persons    are 
dapted.    such    as    broom,    mat,    mat- 
,-ess.  and  basket-making,  rag  and  car- 
et-weaving,   telephone   and    telegraph 
Iteration,    including    wireless;    piano- 
ming,  etc.     Special  attention  will  be 
ven  also  to  indoor  and  outdoor  reere- 
ion. 

When   this   is   accomplished   the   In- 
*.ute    for    the    Blind,    established    by 


Red  Cross,  and  of  which  Col.  Bord- 

also  is   the   head,   will  assume   the 

•6  of  the  blinded  soldiers  for  the  rest 

their   lives.     Toward    the   mainten- 

ce  of  this  Institute,  the  Amei 

itish-Frem-h-Belgian  Permanent 

nd  Relief  War  Fund  has  subscribed 

'O.ooo,  to  be  known  as  the  American 

rmanent    Blind    Relief      War    Fund 

mndation.     True  amount  will  be  con- 

uiously  supplemented  by  substantial 

niiibutions  from  the  money  collected 

•  this  Fund. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  for  the 
lind  will  consist  of  equipping  the 
inded  soldiers  with  tools  and  mate- 
tlB  to  carry  on  the  trades  thev  have 
astered,  establishing  labor  exchanges 
r    the   marketing   of   their    products 

V  nf'-nns  tht*   5r°Per  ^Perv-ision To 
.Mntain    a    standard   of  excellence   In 
e    goods    they      manufacture.    '  The 
Ttw    he,WOrk  Is  vast  and  Includes 
6    blinded    soldiers   as   far   as   nesces. 
ry.     It   is   one  of  the  many   reconJ 
-uctive   plans  inaugurated  a*  a  war 
Maw*  WWOH  will   result  in   perma 
nt    and    far-reaching      benefit     not 
>ne  to  the  battle-blinded,  but  to  the 
»at  number  of  those  who  have  SUf. 
ed    this    affliction      through      other 
lses  as  well.  uwn-™ 


I   K\,v„a,dc  >.p,rv^A/-, Pa..,  j-nc 
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U.  S.  NAMES  PHILA.  MAN 

Principal     of     Institution     to     Teach 
War-btinded 

\  Philadelphia  man,  O.  II.  Burritt, 
principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blir.d,  has 
heen  summoned  bv  the  Army  M 
Department  t®»-aid  in  tlio  re-educaxion  of 
men  blinded  in  the  war.  His  appoint- 
ment as  edofeatfoYftd  direi  Hos- 
pital Trainvttg  School  at  Baltimore  has 
been  confirnfcd  by  Colonel  James  Bord- 
)ev,  of  the  Swgcon's  (General  Office,  and 
Mr.  Burritt  *ias>  already  entered  upon 
his  post  in  the  hospital  where  several 
marines,  sailors  and  soldiers  have  been 
received 

The  training  school,  which  is  outfitted 
to  accommodate  2o0  men,  occupies  the 
former  home  of  Tdrs.  Harrison  Garrott, 
a  line  i  Id  mansion  surrounded  by  c.^. 
tensive  grounds  and  parks.  j& 


T^EDNESDAY,  JULY  17,  19 in. 

EXPECT  TO  PLACE  DISABLED 
SOLDIERS  AT  USEFUL  WORK 


The  War  Department  authorizes  the 
following  statement  from  the  oilice  of  the 
Surgeon  General : 

Many  well-intentioned  individuals  have 
offered  to  take  crippled  soldiers  into  their 
service  as  watchmen,  messengers,  and  in 
positions  of  similar  character.  While  the 
spirit  in  which  these  offers  are  made  is 
appreciated,  they  conflict  with  the  policy 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army. 

From  the  time  a  .wounded  soldier  is 
taken  to  the  field  hospital  he  is  encour- 
aged to  understand  that  the  seriousness 
of  his  wounds  will  not  render  him  worth- 
less for  useful  work.  The  work  of  recon- 
structing him  both  physically  and  men- 
tally is  carried  on  simultaneously. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many  sol- 
diers in  the  Army  hospitals  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  been  crippled  in  the  course 
Of  duty.  In  many  cases  these  men  arc 
receiving  the  preliminary  training  which 
will  be  finished  by  civil  boards  authorized 
to  continue  the  work  begun  by  the  Sur- 
General.  It  is  hoped  that  business 
in  general  will  accept  these  trained 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men  who 
have  not  been  crippled.  These  men  will 
receive  a  training  which  will  make  them 
tetent  in  the  trade  or  profession 
;.  they  elect  to  follow. 


THE  OFFICIAL  BULLETIN : 
THURSDAY,  JULY  18,  1918. 

WILL  LIMIT  VISITS  TO  CANADA'S 
REHABILITATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation authorizes  the  following: 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation has  been  notified  by  the  Canadian 
War  Mission  at  Washington  that  all  per- 
desiring  to  visit  the  various  activi- 
»l'  the  Canadian  department  of  sol- 
diers' civil  reestablishment,  especially  in 
the  vocational  reeducational  work  as  re- 
lates to  di  iabled  soldiers  and  sailors, must 
be  provided  with  credentials  from  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
at  Washington. 

This  step  Is  mad  sary  owing  to 

the  wide  Interest  being  taken  all  over  the 
United  States  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
work,  resulting  in  a  great  number  or  visi- 
i.i  in  the  past  two  years  to 
see  and  study  the  wonderfully  fine  results 


being  attained  there.  The  Canadian  au- 
thoril  ,  liformly  < 

and  painstaking  with  tl 
theni  every  opportunity  to  mal  e  observa- 
tions a1  the  reconstruction  centers. 

Number  of  Visitors  Increasing. 

The  number  of  visitors  has.  however, 

'me  so  gre  seriously  interfere 

with  the  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the 
department  of  soldiers'  civil  reestablish- 
ment  has,    in    consequence,   been    reluo 

rough  the 
Canadian  War  Mission  at  Washington, 
that  all  persons  desiring  to  go  to  Canada 
for  this  purpose  should  first  obtain  cre- 
dentials from  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 

onal  Education  at  Washington. 

This  board  will,  therefore,  undertake  to 

sift  out  the  mere  curiosity  seekers  and 

aimless  observers  win.)  are  hampering  the 

vital  work  of  vocational  reeducation  of 

■  led  soldiers  in  Canada,  and  will  re- 

■  clear  evidence  of  paramount  good 
on  in  the  proposed  visits  before  any 

credentials  will  be  issued  to  applicants, 
which  credentials  solely  will  tie  recog- 
nized and  the  courtesies  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  extended  only  in  response 
thereto. 


9ost en  Mmmtvmf 


SATURDAY,  JULY  27,  1918 
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WORK  FOR  NON-WAR  CRIPPLES 


Time  to  Force  Into  Honest  Employment 
the  Lazy  and  Shameless  Man  Who  Has 
Lost  a  Limb,  But  Not  in  Battle 


[Boston  Commercial  Bulletin] 
One  of  the  worthiest  of  war  charities 
lis  the  reconstruction  work  for  crippled 
|  soldiers,  which  supplies  artificial  limbs  to 
replace  those  that  have  been  lost  and 
teaches  the  crippled  man  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Some  of  these  mechanical 
arms  and  hands  are  so  cleverly  con- 
structed that  a  man  that  has  lost  both 
hands  can  do  a  surprising'  amount  and  va- 
riety of  manual  labor. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  work 
in  France  finds  suitable  work  for  the  crip- 
pled soldier.  The  man  with  one  arm  mis- 
sing can  do  excellent  work  in  a  machine 
shop  with  the  aid  of  an  artificial  arm.  An- 
other Is  employed  on  a  hen  farm.  He  who 
has  lost  a  leg  can  drive  a  horse  or  a 
motor  car,  while  the  poor  fellow  that  has 
lost  both  legs  earns  a  good  living  making 
seats  and  backs  for  chairs  In  wicker  work. 
Even  the  blind  can  be  partially  if  not  en- 
tirely self-supporting  and  the  making  of 
mattresses  Is  one  of  the  employments  in 
which   the   blind   are   especially  efficient. 

When  our  wounded  heroes  come  home 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  similar  provision 
for  their  future,  in  addition  to  the  financial 
aid  that  they  will  receive,  but  today,  whan 


we  need  every  dollar  that  can  be  spared 
to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  or  Thrift  Stamps, 
there  is  an  unfortunate  waste  of  mo.iey 
and  man-power  In  the  streets  of  Boston. 
The  demand  for  labor  is  so  great  that  even 
a  partially  crippled  man  that  is  willing  to 
work  need  not  long  remain  idle,  and  yet 
th*>re  are  a  lot  of  sturdy  beggars  that  make 
a  handsome  living  from  charitable  ladies 
of  Boston. 

The  lazy  and  shameless  man  that  has 
lost  a  limbe,  no  In  war  service,  but  by  some 
accident,  does  not  try  to  find  work  that  ne 
can  do.  He  buys  some  chewing  gum  or 
lead  pencils  and  obstructs  the  sidewalk 
near  some  department  store.  One  young 
man  spends  his  time  on  Winter  street  dur- 
ing shopping  hours.  With  his  body  and 
his  two  crutches  he  takes  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  narrow  sidewalk.  "Please  buy 
something,"  he  says  to  anybody  th-it 
bumps  against  him.  Nobody  buys  the  gum, 
but  dimes  and  quarters  from  foolish  women 
make  a  silver  shower  In  the  hat  that  he 
holds  in  his  hand. 

Other  beggars  with  lead  pencils  gather 
a  harvest  by  sticking  out  half  a  leg  and 
a  crutch  as  they  sit  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
we  have  been  told  that  the  driver  of  an  ex- 
press wagon  In  winter  can  make  more 
money  In  warm  weather  by  taking  off  his 
artificial  leg  and  pretending  to  sell  pencils. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  supreme  effort  and 
put  forth  our  full  strength  In  this  war, 
it  Is  time  to  force  the  tramps  and  also  the 
crippled  bessars  to  honest  employment,  and 
prevent  sympathetic  ladies  from  wasting 
their  charity  on  undeserving  men  who  are 
too  lazy  to  work. 
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A  collection  of  pictures  describ- 
ing the  work  of  rebuilding  and 
training  crippled  men  for  Industrial 
life  is  on  exhibition  in  the  lecture 
loom  of  the  Lynn  Public  Library. 
They  have  been  issued  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  and 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Men  who  have  lost  one  arm 
are  shown  as  skilled  workmen  at| 
tin  cutting,  drafting,  welding,  and 
other  tasks.  Veterans  with  one  or 
both  legs  missing  have  become 
skilled  printere,  tailors,  engravers, 
moving  picture  operators,  and  auto- 
mobile repairmen.  Sightless  men, 
are  trained  to  run  drill  presses,  the 
typewriter  and  to  perform  certain 
carpentry  duties,  such  as  packing 
case  building.' 
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315  BUND  FRENCH  SOLDIERS 
SEND  GREETINGS  TO  AMERICA 

The  French  ambassador  lias  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  following 
telegram  sent  to  him  by  315  blind  officers 
and  privates  at  Roehecorbon,  near  Tours: 
The  blind  officers  and  privates  of  the 
New  York  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  temporarily  housed  in  the  Chateau 
of  Roehecorbon,  near  Tours,  beg  the  am- 
bassador of  France  at  Washington  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday 
kindly  to  transmit  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  their  comrades  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  their  expression  of  their 
gratitude,  enthusiasm,  and  confidence. 
They  lost  their  eyesight  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Flanders,  the  Soimue,  Cham- 
pagne, or  Verdun,  and  are  consoled  and 
unutterably  happy  in  seeing  the  day  come 
near  when,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  Army  and  allied  nations, 
the  civilized  world  will  reap  the  reward 
of  the  sacrifice  they  made  in  fighting  for 
the  liberty  of  their  fatherland  and  the 
independence  of  all  the  peoples. 

Capta,  Izaac,  Leloup,  Versini,  An- 
drieu,  Bacquit,  Bayu,  Beguin, 
Charlet,  Chelle;  First  Sergts.  Da- 
hout,  Derunder,  Dnbreuil,  Dufour  ; 
Sergts.  Dupuns,  Fouin ;  Cadet  Gia- 
dolde;  Corpls.  Girard,  Gladieux, 
First  Sergts.  Goubin,  Heron; 
Sergts.  Hourcade,  Hugues,  Parre, 
Sarre;  Lieut..  Jezeqnel;  Corp] 
Laute;  First  Sergt.  Lecanut; 
Lieuts.  Malavaut.  Marignier,  Mu- 
nier,  Nicolas,  Noireaux ;  Corpls.  of 
Cavalry  Reyne,  Ricci;  Corpl.  Riat- 
taux;  Lieuts.  Roy.  Somprou;  Sec- 
ond Lieut.  Thibault;  Corpl.  Thu- 
liex  ;  First  Sergts.  Yeillet,  Verdeau 
Veron. 
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Soldiers  May  Become   Expert  in  Working  Loom 


Tide  Over  League  Will  Provide  Two  Courses  in  Weaving  for  Crippled  and  Shell-Shocked  Men 


HOW  best  to  restore  crippled  and  shell- 
shocked  soldiers  to  places  of  self-re- 
specting usefulness  In  the  community 
is  a  problem  that  has  presented  itself 
with  extreme  urgency  before  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Allied  nations,  and  to 
its  solution  the  best  and  wisest  minds 
are  being  turned.  The  final  phases  of 
the  great  task  will  necessarily  consist 
in  providing  opportunities  for  taking 
up  trades  and  vocations  that  must  be 
carried  on  by  the  soldiers  concerned, 
in  actual  and  open  competition,  in  which 
a  high  degree  of  skill  must  be  at- 
tained.     But  long   before   this   level   of   ex- 


cellence is  reached  a  number  of  prelim- 
inary steps  will  be  required,  which  will 
have  for  their  aim  the  awakening  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  work,  the  arousing  of  con- 
fidence in  their  capacity  to  succeed,  and 
the  habituation  of  the  senses  and  the 
muscles  to  efforts  and  discriminations  of 
new  sorts. 

Tn  these  partial  tasks  many  helpers  will 
te  needed  and  many  educational  devices 
will  find  a  welcome  place.  Actual  expe- 
rience has  amply  shown  that  one  of  the 
very  best  of  these  educational  devices — 
and  one  that  may  easily  broaden  into  a 
permanent  vocation— is  loom-weaving,  a 
form  of  occupation  in  which  novice  and 
expert  alike  can   find  abundant  chance   for 


tlie  acquirement  and  exercise;  of  skill,  con- 
c-.'.-it ration,  and  (especially  when  designing 
is  included)  of  a  sthetic  qualities  of  a  high 
order. 

It  was  on  these  accounts  that  last  Febru- 
ary the  Tide  Over  League,  now  well  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  established  teaching  in- 
stitutions of  Boston,  decided  to  extend  its 
instruction  in  weaving,  In  the  form  of  two 
courses  for  rehabilitation  students,  each  of 
which  occupies  about  four  weeks,  it  being 
assumed  that  six  hours  daily  will  be  de- 
voted to  study  and  to  practice. 

I' formation  having  reference  to  these 
courses  may  be  obtained  at  the  League 
rooms,  296  BoyLston  street.  (Hours,  10-12 
A.  M.;  1-5  P.  M.,  except  Saturdays.) 

It  is  stated  that  "The  first  of  these 
courses  will  be  adapted  for  beginners,  and 
may  be  taken  either  by  those  who  wish  to 
go  on,  or  by  those  who  desire  only  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  the  weaving  art  in  Army  or  Naval  hos- 
pitals. In  detail,  this  course,  which  may- 
be designated  "A  Special  Course  in  Weav- 
ing for  Occupational  Therapy,'  will  take 
up,  successively  and  thoroughly,  the  fol- 
lowing matters: 

I.    A  Study  of  the  Barbour  Loom. 

1.  Warping  of  loom. 

2.  Weaving    a   piece  .of   material   designed 

for  some  article  of  interest  to  a  sol- 
dier (dictated  problem). 

3.  "Making  up"  of  this  material  into  com- 

plete product. 
II.    A  Study  of  a  Four-Harness  Bedside  Loom. 

1.  Making  of  warp— chain. 

2.  Warping  of  loom. 

3.  Weaving  a  sample  of  some  small  Colo- 

nial pattern. 
III.    A  Study  of  a  Two-Harness  Bedside  Loom. 

1.  Weaving  a  sample  of  some  simple  over- 

shot original  i>attern  (with  binder). 

2.  Weaving  a  sample  of  some  simple  over- 

shot original  pattern  (without  binder). 
Practice  teaching  in  hospitals. 

The  second  course,  which  is  designed  for 
students  who  have  taken  the  first  course 
or  its  equivalent,  will  cover  the  following 
subjects: 

I.    Principles  and  Technique  of  Weaving. 
II.    Psychological  Principles  Involved. 

III.  A  Study  of  a  Two-Harness  Carpet  Loom. 

.  1.    Warping  of  carpet  loom. 
2.    Weaving  of  rug  (original  design). 
:',.    Weaving    of    table    scarf    (embroidery- 
woven  design). 

IV.  A   Study    of   Four-Harness   and    Six-Harness 

Treadle  Looms. 

1.    Applied  design  relative  to  various  forms 
of  pattern-weaving. 

"A  certificate  of  excellence  will  be  given 
to  those  who  desire  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  reconstruction  aides  and 
who  have  attained  a  satisfactory  standard 
in  their  work." 

When  the  late  Dr.  James  G.  Mumford 
went  to  Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Clifton  Springs  Sani- 
tarium, Miss  Mary  Irving  Husted  was 
called  from  Devereux  Mansion  to  assist  in 
organizing  an  industrial  department  there 
and  became  its  director.  This  experience, 
extending  over  the  years  of  Dr.  Mumlord's 
superintendence-,  provided  her  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  therapeutic  study  or 
both  men  and  women  and  of  meeting  their 
needs  with  occupational,  reconstructive  and 
vocational  work. 

The  Tide  Over  League,  which  was  organ- 
ized with  Miss  Husted  as  its  director,  has 
during  the  four  year3  of  its  existence 
trained  people  to  teach  the  sick,  during 
their  convalescence,  in  hospitals,  at  their 
homes,  or  in  special  workshops  provided 
for  the  purpose,  such  forms  of  industrial 
work  as  would  bs  of  the  most  value  to  each 
patient. 


This  training  of  rehabilitation  teachers 
forms  one  of  the  twofold  purposes  of  the 
League:  the  second,  that  of  providing  suit- 
ablo  remunerative  employment  for  the  tem- 
porarily incapacitated— at  the  present  time 
chiefly  the  relatives  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
convalescing  from  illnesses  which  had 
thrown  them  out  of  work. 

On  Aug.  1,  between  W  A.  M.  and  7  P.  M., 
a  sale  will  be  held  at  28  Central  street, 
Manchester,  of  articles  made  by  these 
I.eacue  patients.  The  articles  will  be 
distributed  between  two  principal  de- 
partments— one-  for  baby  clothes,  afghans, 
etc.;  one  for  house-furnishing  goods  and 
knitting  bags.  This  sale  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  those  who  wish  to  help  on  the  war, 
since  the* League  is  now  devoting  itself  al- 
most exclusively  to  war  matters. 

The  medical  advisory  committee  consists 
of  Harry  C.  Low,  M.  D.,  chairman;  James 
J.  Putnam.  M.  D.,  and  T.  J.  Eastman,  M. 
D.  On  the  executive  committee  are  the  fol- 
lowing-named: 

Mrs.  Freeman  Allen,  acting  chairman;  Joseph 
W.  Lund,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Thomas  Mot'ey,  Jr.. 
assistant  treasurer  an.l  secretary;  James  M. 
Jackson,  M.  D..  Miss  M.  M  Brackett,  Miss  Eu- 
genia B.  Frothingham.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hopkins. 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Low  Elliott  G.  Brackett.  M.  D., 
Miss  Katherlne  Motley.  Mrs.  Wliliam  S.  Spaul- 
dlng,  Mrs.  George  E.  Warren,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Wins- 
low. 
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Concert  for  the  Blini 
The  annual  out  ert  a  in  r^ilr  for  the 
blind  is  to  be  ^iven  in  VVeed'a  Hall.  Sat- 
urday. Aug.  10,  at  8  p.  m.  Miss  Mary 
Morris,  who  has  full  ehargc  of  this  af- 
fair, is  well  known  in  this  city.  It  i* 
hoped  that  Stamford  people  will  make 
an   effort   to   assist    her    in    this    worthy 

cause. 

Miss  Morris  has  been  opendins:  lier 
time,  during  the  past  year,  taking  up 
the  various  kinds  of  work  that  blinded 
soldiers  will  be  able  to  do.  She  has  just 
completed  a  course  in  a  general  electric 
shop  in  Jersey,  where  blind  soldiers 
are  to  be  employed  on  their  return.  Sha 
thinks  this  a  fine  work,  and  is  glad  to 
have  a  chance  to  "do  her  bit."  She  can- 
not be  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  though  there 
is  nothing  she  would  like  better.  She 
urges  the  blind  to  make  an  effort  to 
learn  something,  no  matter  how  small, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  help  the  boys  who 
so   willingly    offer   their    lives    for    us. 

Any  one  who  would  like  to  volunteer 
toward  assisting  this  entertainment  is 
asked  to  communicate  with  Miss  Mor- 
ris, at  238  Bedford   Street,  or  telephone. 
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Government  to  Provide  for 

Those  Who  Must  Live  in 

Darkness. 


Accidents    Are    Responsible 

for  the  Loss  of  Sight  by 

Large  Percentage. 


Washington,  Aug.  3. — For  them 
who  shah  exist  iiv,  darkness  to  the 
end  of  their  days — soldiers  who  have 
paid  with  their  eyesight  part  of  the 
price  of  victory — the  army  machinery 
of  reconstruction  is  now  beginning  to 
function.  At  general  hospital  No.  7, 
just  out&ide  of  Baltimore,  and  under 
the  special  Red  Cross  Institute  for  t'h^ 
Blinded,  the  first  group  of  nine  ha* 
been  assembled,  and  is  struggling 
painfully  but  hopefully  over  the  in- 
tricacies of  Brail©  type,  taking  the 
first  step  on  the  long  road  that  will 
end  when  senses  of  touch  and  hearing 
have  sharpened  to  a  keenness  that  wiHl 
to  some  degree  compensate  for  the 
missing  optic  nerve.  There  are  ten 
more  on  the  way  back  from  France 
to  take  up  the  training,  and  up  to  a 
recent  date  this  was  the  total  number 
of  the  absolutely  sightless  that  Ameri- 
can armies  had  to  report. 

Naturally  enough,  of  the  first  nin« 
accident  and  disaster  incident  to  hand- 
ling of  explosives  accounted  for  a 
larger  proportion  than  did  casualty  in- 
flicted by  the  enemy.  Sergeant  Zim- 
merman, a  Texas  truck  driver,  first 
man  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
institute  and  now  its  prie  patient,  was 
found  after  an  automobile  accident  in 
France  pinned  to  the  ground  under  his 
engine.  He  lived,  but  the  optic  nerve 
was  paralyzed.  Yet  now,  after  com- 
paratively but  a  few  months,  he  can 
raad  and  write  the  Braile,  which  is  the 
curious  sets  of  dots  pricked  through 
paper  which  spells  out  letters  for  sen- 
sitive finger  tips,  and  likewise  har*- 
mer  out  on  a  typewriter  accurate  Me- 
ters for  any  person's  reading.  "Beat*- 
ing  the  use  of  the  typewriter  V^p/a 
future  occupation  for  the  blinded  sol- 
diers is  one  of  the  courses  which  the 
instructors   have   developed. 

Having  a  very  particular  girl  friend 
in  New  York,  and  exchanging  corre- 
spondence with  her,  it  grew  just  a  bit 


embarrassing  to  Sergeant  Zimmerman 
to  require  attendants  to  read  all  her 
return  letters  to  him.  When  his  em- 
barrassment was  discovered  a  youmr 
woman  lending  auxiliary  aid  to  the 
Red  Cross  boarded  a  train,  and  is  in 
New  York  teaching  the  girl  to  write 
Braile  too. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  soctar.t 
to  which  the  extra  official  cape  fe  jo- 
ing.  The  library  of  congnam  hen  long 
been  famous  for  Its  reading  room  for 
the  blind,  with  its  extensive  publica- 
tions in  Brails.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Rider, 
who  heads  it,  has  been  an  active  as- 
sistant to  the  institute,  which  is  a 
building  of  tis  own.  There  la  a 
"cheer  up"  book  now  being  prepared 
which  will  assist  the  soldier  students 
to  learn  as  well  as  to  entertain,  the 
heads  of  civilian  institutions  for  the 
blnid  have  been  interested  in  th« 
effort. 

As  yet  the  institute  hie  no  graduates 
fitted  to  enter  civil  life,  because  th« 
soldiers  will  not  be  discharged  until 
they  have  become  proficient  in  a  new 
occupation,  and  able  to  manitain  in- 
dependence. The  idea  is  not  to  keep 
them  off  a  pension  list — the  insurance 
policies  they  hold  provide  $100  a 
month  to  keep  them  from  want — but 
to  keep  off  the  feeling  of  uselessness 
:hat  leads  to  despair,  and  hold  out  for 
.hem  a  definite  place  in  life  in  spits 
)f  the  handicap  that  has  been  forced 
;ipon   them.      The    policy   form   is    th>j 

me  as  all  the   mutilated  in  the   na- 
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America's  Blind  Soldiers 

[Begin  Their  Study 

of  Braille 

Washington,  August  3 — For  them 
who  shall  exist  in  darkness  to  the  end 
of  their  days — soldiers  who  have  paid 
with  their  eyesight  part  of  the  price 
of  victory — the  army  machinery  of 
reconstruction  is  now  beginning  to 
function.  At  General  Hospital  Nc.  7, 
just  outside  of  Baltimore,  and  under 
the  special  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
blinded,  the  first  group  of  nine  has 
been  assembled  and  is  struggling 
painfully  but  hopefully  over  the  in- 
tricacies of  Braille  type,  taking  the 
first  steps  on  the  long  road  that  will 
end  when  senses  of  touch  and  hearing 
have  sharpened  to  a  keenness  that 
will    to    some    degree   compensate    for 
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the  missing-  optic"  nerve.  There  are 
ten  more  on  the  way  back  from  France 
to  take  up  the  training,  and  up  to  a 
recent  date  this  was  the  total  number 
of  the  absolutely  sightless  that  Amer- 
ican armies  had  to  report. 

Naturally  enough,  of  the  first  nine, 
accident  and  disaster  incident  to  han- 
dling of  explosives  accounted  for  a 
larger  proportion  than  did  casualty  in- 
flicted by  the  enemy.  Sergeant  Zim- 
merman, a  Texas  truck  driver,  first 
man  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
institute  and  now  its  prize  patient,  was 
found  after  an  automobile  accident  in 
France  pinned  to  the  ground  under 
his  engine.  He  lived,  but  the  optic 
nerve  was  paralyzed.  Yet  now,  after 
comparatively  but  a  few  months,  he 
can  read  and  write  the  Braille,  which 
is  the  curious  set  of  dots  pricked 
through  paper  which  spells  out  letters 
for  sensitive  finger  tips,  and  likewise 
hammer  out  on  a  typewriter  accurate 
letters  for  any  person's  reading. 
Teaching  the  use  of  the  typewriter  as 
a  future  occupation  for  the  blinded 
soldiers  is  one  of  the  courses  which 
the  instructors  have  developed. 

Having  a  very  particular  girl  friend 
in  New  York  and  exchanging  corre- 
spondence with  her,  it  grew  just  a  bit 
embarrassing  to  Sergeant  Zimmerman 
to  require  attendants  to  read  all  her 
return  letters  to  him.  When  his  em- 
barrassment was  discovered  a  young 
woman  lending  auxiliary  aid  to  the 
Red  Cross  boarded  a  train  and  is  now 
in  New  York,  teaching  the  girl  to  write 
Braille,   too. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  extra-official  care  is  go- 
ing. The  Library  of  Congress  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  reading  room 
for  the  blind,  with  its  extensive  pub- 
lications in  Braille.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Rider,  who  heads  it,  has  been  an  ac- 
tive assistant  to  the  institute,  which  is 
a    building    of    its    own. 

As  yet  the  institute  has  no  graduates 
fitted  to  enter  civil  life,  because  the 
soldiers  will  not  be  discharged  until 
they  have  become  proficient  in  a  new 
occupation  and  able  to  maintain  in- 
dependence. The  idea  is  not  to  keep 
them  off  a  pension  list — the  insurance 
policies  they  hold  provide  $100  a 
month  to  keep  them  from  want — but 
to  keep  off  the  feeling  of  uselessness 
that  leads  to  despair  and  hold  out  for 
them  a  definite  place  in  life  in  spite 
of  the  handicap  that  has  been  forced 
upon  them. 
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For  Blinded  Soldiers 

Braille  cheer-up  books  and  presumably 
other  Braille  books  are  needed  for  American 
soldiers   returning  blinded   from  France. 

Scrap-books  may  be  made  on  a  Braille  type- 
writer, which  costs  $15 — $20.  on  substantial 
paper,  such  as  K.P.C.  linen  ledeer.  44  lbs.  to 
a  ream,  19  x  24  inches.  These  books  should 
be  inspected  by  a  blind  person  or  one  used 
to  Braille  type. 

Printing  of  more  than  one  copy  of  a  book 
may  be  arranged  thru  the  Howe  Pub.  Society 
for  the  Blind.  Cleveland,  or  other  such  houses. 
Cost  of  publication   is  low. 


All  such  cheer-up  books  are  to  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  in  charge  of  reading- 
room  for  the  blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Further  information  regarding  their  prep- 
aration, may  be  obtained  from  Harold  T. 
Clark.  1201  Leader-Xews  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Booksellers  should  note  that  such  books 
will,  unfortunately,  be  in  commercial  de- 
mand also,  and  they  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  the   demand. 


BoSfow,   Ma.ss.>  "Recor<?U 
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LIND  SOLDIERS  BEING 

TAUGHTllOW  TO  WORK 

AND  PLAY  AGAIN 

BALTIMORE,  Md.  —  "Reconstruc- 
tion," they  call  it,  of  the  blind  soldier. 
And  it  is  that  literally,  because  it 
Harts  from  the  soul  and  includes  the 
mind  and  body. 

This  most  delicate  of  all  war  relief 
work  has  just  been  begun  at  .Roland 
Park  Hospital,  near  here. 

The  sightless  boy  must  be  made  to 
feel  he  is  a  useful,  productive  citizen 
minus  his  most  precious  faculty.  Sci- 
ence alone  cannot  turn  the  trick  for 
him.  That's  why,  among  the  blind 
soldiers  forming  the  first  "reconstruc- 
tion class''  at  Roland  Park,  a  period 
of  mental  readjustment  is  now  being 
experienced. 

There  are  only  eight  of  them.  Soon 
there  will  be  many  more,  and  prepara- 
tions for  accommodating  the  expected 
ones  are  being  rushed.  At  present  the 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  a  beauti- 
ful private  home,  donated,  together 
with  the  use  of  a  90-acre  estate,  by 
Garrett  T.  Harrison.  An  experienced 
instructor,  O.  H.  Burritt,  is  in  charge. 

The  eight  soldiers  take  a  vast  inter* 
est  in  all  that  goes  on.  One  lad  is 
brimming  over  with  enthusiasm  be- 
cause he  lias  learned  to  write. 

Typewriting,  basket  weaving,  piano 
tuning  and  highly  skillful  technical 
arts  are  on  the  curriculum.  Recreation 
is  an  important  phase  of  the,  school. 
Football  games  are  played  daily.  You 
should  see  them  •kicking"  off  and 
then  following  the  course  of  the  ball 
by  means  of  hearing!  Soon  they  will 
be  bowling  in  a  regular  bowling  alley 
and  roller  skating  and  splashing  in  a' 
nine-foot  deep  pool  in  the  gymnasium 
building. 


"The   sightless   soldier   will    always 
be  placed  in  the  field  where  his  men- 


tal  and  physical  equipment  will  have 
the  greatest  play,"  said  Instructor 
Burritt.  "It's  a  serious  question  and 
can't  always  be  determined  without 
experimenting. 


Holcovnb,    N.  W-,  "Rl^i^W- 
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BLINDED  FIGHTERS 


VOCATIONAL    INSTRUCTION    AND 

REHABILITATION  AT  HOSPITAL 

IN     BALTIMORE. 


MEN  TAUGHT  USEFUL  TRADES 


8oldiers  fn  Field  and  Camp  Get  Many 
Books — Secretary  Wilson  Explains 
General  Mobilization  of  Labor  for 
War    Industries. 

<From  Committee  on  Public  Information.) 
Washington. — Returning  federal  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines  are  being 
received  now  for  vocational  Instruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  at  Hospital 
Training  School,  General  Hospital  No. 
7,  the  former  home  of  Mrs.  T.  Har- 
rison Garrett,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The 
hospital  is  outfitted  to  accommodate 
250  men  and  has  large  recreation 
fields  and  an  extensive  acreage  in  gar- 
dens. 

Col.  James  Bordley  of  the  surgeon 
general's  office  in  charge  of  the  re- 
education of  the  blind,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  O.  H.  Burritt  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  as  the  educa- 
tional director  of  this  army  hospital 
training  school,  with  Miss  Jenny  A. 
Turner,  former  designer  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind,  as 
a  reconstruction  aide.  Miss  Turner 
has  been  working  with  the  returned 
wounded  soldiers  at  the  Walter  Reed 
hospital,  Washington. 

The  blinded  soldiers  from  overseas 
will  be  discharged  from  the  hospital 
after  they  have  been  taught  a  practi- 
cal self-supporting  trade,  have  been 
put  In  good  physical  condition,  and 
taught   to   read   standard   printing   in 


raised  type.     The  men  will  be  sent  to 
their     own     home     communities     and 
placed   In   the  trades  for  which   they 
have  been  trained.      Red  Cross  work- 
ers will  watch  after  their  welfare. 
I     Co-operating  with  the  army  medical 
|  department,    the   Red   Cross   Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  making  a  national 
survey  of  industries  open   to  blinded 
soldiers.       Instructions    will    be    made 
to  conform  with  preparations  for  these 
Industries.       The    federal    board    for 
vocational    education    Is    arranging    a 
plan  for  the  economic  and  social  su- 
pervision of  all  wounded  and  maimed 
soldiers. 


So,    JYoTt/Oo-lft  ,  Covnw.  ,  S^v^n^U 
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CABLED  SOLDIERS 
TOMCMBTOR 


Connecticut  Needs  Only  a 
Slight  Expansion  of  Pres- 

,  ent  Facilities  —  Basketry 
For  Blind,  Also  Typewrit- 
ing—a*«tty-*rades  Avail- 
able For  Those  Who  Are 
Wounded 


Connecticut  is  prepared  to  take  care 
of  (he  re-education  of  the  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  may  be  returned 
from  the  fighting  front,  with  only  a 
slight  expansion  of  existing  facilities. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Charles  W.  Hine, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  State  Supervisor  Trinder, 
'who  have  made  an  investigation. 

All  over  the  country,  educational 
boards  and  councils  and  stat*  officials 
are  making  extensive  iugps tie;.; Ions 
in  the  matter  of  re-eGucaTing  the  dis- 
abled soldiers  who  will  return  to  their 
homes  after  they  have  been  wounded 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  There 
will  be  thousands  of  men  who  will 
be  unable  on  account  of  their  disabil- 
ities, to  continue  the  line  of  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged  before  the 
war,  and  the  problem  of  caring  lor 
these,  and  making  them  self-support- 
ing, is  one  which  is  engaging  the  at- 
tention and  study  of  the  foremost  ed- 
ucators of  the  United  States. 

The  blind  will  bo  trained  in  weav- 
ing basketry,  and  new  inventions  have 


■  ii 


made  it  possible  for  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  typewriting  to  pui 

their  calling.  The  <jystem  is  similar  to 
the  school  for  the  blind,  which  has 
many  experts  anions  its  graduates  in 
the  touch  system  of  typewriting,  and 
the  use  of  the  dictaphone.  There  are 
many  other  trades  ard  educational 
branches  which  will  be  taught,  and 
the  nature  of  the  disability  of  each  in- 
dividual will  be  studied,  and  all  possi- 
ble help  and   suggestions  given. 

tteetletrt  officials  have  already 
given  extended  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  already  preparing  to  care 
ffir  the  quota  of  disabled  men. 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation C.  W.  Hine  and  State  Super- 
visor of  Vocational  Industries  Trinder, 
of  Hartford,  have  just  returned  from 
an  extended  tour  of  Canada,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  Canadian 
plans  for  the  re-educational  work  of 
disabled  soldiers.  It  was  found  that 
Connecticut  has  more  facilities  at  pre- 
sent, with  plenty  of  room  and  facili- 
ties for  expansion,  than  the  whole  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  The  state  will  be 
in  a  position  to  provide  for  the  re- 
turned disabled  soldiers,  by  the  exten- 

bf  her  present  facilities. 
•    This  fact  is  most  remarkable  when 
it  is  considered  that  Canada  has  been 
in  war    for    four    years,    and 
country  has  been  actively  engag- 
1  a  half.     It  will 
be  a  source  of  considerable  comfort  to 
th-  -nds  of  the    sol- 

diers tc*.know  that  in  the  event  of  the 
coming  back  unable  to  follow  up 
their  previous  work,  the  state  will  be 
manner  that 
they  not  only  will  be  self-supporting, 
but  in  many  cases  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  training  and  education  that  in 
normal  times  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 


KortOLoiv,   Ccmwo  Bi/i/tteln 
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The  local  United  States  employment 
agency  has  opened  up  a  new  branch 
of  work,  that  of  placing  blind  people 
in  war  industries.  Blind,  people. -afl— 
receive  education  in  a  W*W9"*"slcnool. 
and  learn  broom  making,  but  if  they 
can  work  in  other  industries  their  in- 
come will  be  increased.  The  blind 
people  are  patriotic,  too.  and  want  to 
work    in    factories  .doing   war    work. 

There  is  another  piiase  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  undoubtedly  some  of  our  men 
will  return  from  the  war  blinded  and 
this  present  work  will  pave  the  way 
for  them.  The  employment  of  b 
people  will  open  up  a  new  field  for 
labor  in  the   present    5  here 

are  about  1,200  blind  people  in  the 
state,  and  there  are  several  in  this 
city. 


TUESDAY,  8EPTEMBER  10, 1918 

TO  MAKE  INJURED  WHOLE 

Work     in     Hospitals     for     Crippled 
Soldiers 


Electrotherapeutics    Association    in 
Session 


President 


Describes 
Methods 


Curative 


Other     Speakers      Also     Will      Discuss 
War 


The  American  Association  of  Electro- 
therapeutics and  Radiology  Is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 
The  sessions  will  continue  through  Thurs- 
day. The  association  is  composed  of  physi- 
cians who,  in  addition  to  the  employment 
of  the  other  accepted  methods  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  use  in  their  practice  elec- 
trotherapy, hydrotherapy,  radiology  and 
other  and  associated  scientific  and  mechan- 
ical agencies.  The  membership  includes 
men  prominent  In  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  country. 

The  president,  Frank  B.  Granger  of  Bos- 
ton, who  is  now  serving  as  a  major  In 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army, 
presided  at  the  opening  session  this  fore- 
noon. The  members  were  welcomed  to  the 
city  by  Mayor  Peters  and  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Titus  of  New  York  responded  for  the 
association.  Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy  of  Bos- 
ton brought  the  greetings  of  the  medical 
profession  of  the  city  and  vicinity.  Dr. 
Marcy,  who,  early  in  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil  "War, 
made  an  earnest  plea  that  physicians 
should  enlist  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try for  the  present  war.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  address,  the  members  pressed 
forward  to  shake  his  hand  and  thank  him 
for    his    remarks. 

Major  Granger,  In  his  address  as  presi- 
dent, told  of  the  work  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  in  the  physical  re- 
construction of  wounded  soldiers.  Major 
Granger  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
department  in  charge  of  this  branch  of 
hospital  work  to  return  to  civic  life  not 
pensioners  living  In  unending  mental  de- 
pression, but  efficient  workers,  their  phy- 
sical infirmities  overcome,  their  mental 
eeuipment  Improved,  their  productive  quali- 
ties Increased,  their  wage-earning  capacity 
augmented  and  their  civic  '(ualificatlons 
pnrified  by  the  fiery  furnace  through 
which    they   had   passed. 

From  the  hospitals  set  aside  for  recon- 
struction work  no  soldier  will  be  dis- 
charged until  he  shall  have  attained  com- 
plete recovery  or  as  nearly  complete  re- 
covery    as    possible.      Treatment    will     be 


given  not  only  through  the  ordinary  means 
of  medicine  and  surgery  but  also  through 
physical  measures,  which  will  Include  ac- 
tive exercises,  indoor  and  outdoor  games 
and  passive  exercise  in  the  form  of  mas- 
sage. The  treatment  will  include  educa- 
tional and  vocational  Instruction.  The  vo- 
cational training  will  include  typewriting, 
carpentry,  rug  repairing  printing  and  agri- 
culture. As  an  illustration  of  how  voca- 
tional training  may  be  made  a  curative 
agent,  Major  Granger  said  that  the  use 
of  the  carpenter's  plane  by  a  man  with 
a  stiffened  elbow  would  hasten  the  cure 
by  causing  the  patient  to  stretch  the  joint 
without  realizing  that  he  was  doing  so 

\mong  the  speakers  this  evening  will  be 
Lieutenant  Georges  Loewy  of  the  Frencn 
Army,  who  will  discuss  "Dr.  Vincents 
Treatment  for  Nervous  Disorders  Acquired 
In  the  Line  of  Duty."  Moving  pictures 
will  be  used.  The  Vincent  treatment  has 
been  used  with  marked  success  for  that 
group  of  nervous  troubles  popularly  called 
shell-shock.  The  wounded  soldier  and  his 
chances  of  recovery  will  be  the  subject  of 
another  of  the  evening's  addresses.  .Dr. 
Lucy  Wright  Osborne,  representing  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men,  New  York  city,  will  speak  on  the 
"Re-Education  and  Reconstruction  of  the 
Crippled  Soldier."  The  moving-picture  ma- 
chine will  again  be  used  for  purposes  of 
illustration. 

Members  at  the  meeting  included  Dr. 
William  L.  Clark,  Dr.  Emil  Heuel,  Phila- 
delphia; Dr.  Byron  S.  Brlce,  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Titus,  Dr.  J.  Wlllard  Travell,  Dr.  Fred- 
eric de  Kraft,  Dr.  A.  B.  Hirsh,  New  York: 
Dr.  G.  B.  Massey,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  V.  C. 
Klnnev,  Wellsvllle,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  William 
Martin,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Herbert 
P  Pitcher,  Haverhill:  Dr.  S.  St.  John 
Wright,  Akron,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Dief- 
fenbach,  New  York. 
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George  Ham,  a  welL^nown  blind 
muaiciaiKvf  Eusto^r!  <if!n  who  has  been 
a  tefcclrecjpn  As»fV,il'.;ps<  for  the  Mind 
in  vVrions\ytrt3  of  the  country,  will 
shorflk  TUve  for  Vv\>Mr*^h0Jiw*tmkPU 
a  position  to  teach  ln>(fn  soldiers  for 
the  government.  j^ 
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HELPING  THE   WAR  1JI.IND. 


Word  Done  in  lYaneo  and  England  bj 
An  American  at  the  Request  <>;  the 
French    and    English   Governments. 

As  the  result  of  the  successful  work 
Cor  the  blind  at  Ampere,  X.  J., 
they  are  earning  their  livings 
(loins'  electrical  construction,  Dr. 
Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  presidi  nt  "f  the 
Crocker-Wheeler  company,  electrical 
machinery  manufacturers,  recently 
spent  three  months  in  France  and 
England  introducing  his  system  of 
blind  work  in  those  countrins,  on  the 
invitation  of  their  respecth 
mentis.  As  the  ITmted  States  li 
ing  the  possibility  of  American  sol- 
diers being  blinded.  Dr,  Wheeler's  trip 
is    Of   special    interest. 

"In  France.  I  found  that  they  had 
adopted  the  paternalistic  attitude  to- 
ward the  blinded  soldier,"  he  said. 
"whereas  in  England,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the 
idea  is  to  lit  the  soldier  fir  further 
use  in  the  commercial  world.  Tn 
England  they  strive  to  make  him  in- 
dependent and  able  to  earn  his  own 
living.  The  English  idea  must  be 
the  American  as  the  people  of  (his 
country  believe  that  every  man,  blind 
or  sighted,  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  his  own  li\ 

"There  at  St.  Dunstan's,  the  Blind- 
ed Soidiers'  and  Sailors'  hotel  in  Lon- 
don* the  men  are  taught  a  dozen 
trades,  from  cobbling  to  mas 
Tli  \  are  taught  to  write  tln-ir  letters 
on  the  typewriter  and  to  do  steno- 
graphic work.  They  are  graduated 
able  to  earn  their  livings  in  competi- 
tion with  sighted  workers.  More  than 
500  are  now  doing  this  and  of  this 
number,  more  than  450  are  earning 
more  money  than  they  did  before  they 
entered  the  army  and  lost  their  eyes. 
This  is  a  splendi.i  record  and  shows 
the  way  to  us  when  we  have  to  face 
♦  lie   same   problem." 

Dr.  Wheeler  found  that  while  the 
French  insisted  the  blir.de. 1  soldiers 
should  only  do  such  work  as  they  aa; 

home,    the   English    believe 
Ptting   them    to   take    their    pla  es    in 
tin     workshons   and    factories    is    they 

JJJ  u—f^*,^  thov  fia.arifl*»'—a  *■■ — -—  -.—  — 
for  liberty.  lie  believes  that  this  idea 
should  be  adopted  here  and  estab- 
lished his  blind  workroom  at  Am] 
to  prove  that  it  w.is  possible.  This 
workroom,  known  as  the  Double 

rr    guild,    does    exactly- 
kind    of   work    as    is    done    in    the    fac- 
tory-   of    the    Crocker-Wheeler 

The  blind  Insulate  the  colls 
used  in  motors  and  dynamos  and  do 
their     work     as    elf!  as     the 

1      workers.      In      addition,      the 
blind    are    doing    other    work    hitherto 
done  by  the  sighted  such  -i 
and   stacking   rotor  ceres,   assembling 

riveting      pole    she,-. 

bing       and       taping      field 
Graduates    of    the    guild   are    working 
In   other  factories.      Five  an    sti 
Dins   in    cards    in    the   factory    of   the 


™Z^edvSafTety   Pin   company   of 
Bio  mfield.    \.    .t.:    two    are    heli 
buil,;    tire   treads   and     attending     to 
stock    tables    in    the    facto,  v        "f" 
Combination      Rubber     company 
;>""»^1<1.  N    J.;  one  is  twtotKfi 
by   machinery   In   the  New   y0rk 
tory     of    the     Western     Electric     •■■'■ 
pany  and  ona  Is  painting  and  poUsh- 
;nj<  the  .inns  and  legs  of  dolls  In  the 
factory   of   the   New    York    Toy    .~>m- 
pany,    in    Nevv-ark,    X     j 


THE    NEW    RE-EDUCATION 


TRAINING  DISABLED  SOLDIERS  FOR 
JOBS 


Boston  Branch  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  Takes. Up  Its  Task 
— Amherst  Begins  the  New  Year  with 
Induction  of  S.  A.  T.  C.  Into  Army 
Tomorrow— News  Notes  from  Colleges 
and  Schools 

ON  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  the  Government  has 
wisely  put  the  burden  of  retrain- 
ing disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
so  that  they  may  once  again  be  able  to 
take  their  positions  in  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  life.  The  burden  is 
a  heavy  one.  To  do  the  work  successfully 
vocational  guidance  of  the  highest  order 
is  required.  The  soldier,  minus  arm  or 
leg,  returns  despondent.  He  is  unable  to 
go  back  to  the  Job  he  left.  He  must  be 
trained  for  a  new  position  in  which  the 
physical  disabilities  he  has  suffered  will 
not  be  a  handicap.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Board  to  learn  his  industrial 
tastes,  see  that*  he  gets  education  along 
lines  that  will  be  useful  and  then  to  find 
work  for  him.  Each  individual  presents 
a  distinctive  case.  There  can  be  no 
blanket  treatment. 

Originally  confined  to  "Washington,  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Board  has  now  been 
extended  to  cover  the  entire  country. 
Branch  offices  have  been  opened  wherever 
the  number  of  cases  has  warranted  such 
action.  The  now  Boston  office  is  in  full 
operation.  In  order  to  do  Its  work  effi- 
ciently it  asks  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
several  agencies  involved.  Employers 
should  take  a  survey  to  see  how  many  dis- 
abled soldiers  may  be  employed  in  their 
plants  and  with  what  degree  of  perma- 
nency. Workers  should  welcome  again  to 
their  ranks  those  men  who  have  been  away 


for  a  short  period  and  who  now  are  to  take 
up  life  afresh  in  the  Industrial,  commercial 
or  professional  field.  The  public  at  large 
should  make  the  case  of  the  soldiers  its 
own.  It  is  not  asked  to  extend  charity  to 
the  maimed;  they  neither  need  it  nor  want 
it.  But  what  they  do  want  and  what  they 
are  entitled  to  is  a  fair  chance  to  make 
good. 

RE-TRAINING  THE  MAIMED 

Boston  Office  of  Federal  Board  Now  Ready 
to  Take  Up  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled 
Soldiers  and  Sailors 


Fully  organized  and  in  a  position  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  occupational 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, the  Boston  branch  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  "Vocational  Education  is  seeking 
the  cooperation  of  employers  and  civic 
agencies.  Its  offices  are  in  Rooms  430-435 
Tremont  Building  and  any  returned  sol- 
dier or  his  friends  will  be  welcomed  at 
these  offices  for  consultation  and.  helpful 
suggestion.  Employers  in  need  of  help 
should  make  known  their  wants  to  the 
office. 

Extensive  plans  for  retraining  disabled 
soldiers  have  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Board.  The  whole  country  has  been  di- 
vided into  fourteen  districts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administration.  Already  several 
of  tne  district  offices  have  been  opened 
and  the  work  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  permit.  The  first  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Boston,  includes 
the  New  England  States  with  the  excep- 
tion   of   Connecticut. 

The  Federal  Board  is  prepared  to  do 
three   things   to   help    the   returned   soldier. 

First,  it  will  advise  with  any  soldier  or 
sailor  discharged  for  any  reason  as  to  what 
is  the  best  line  of  action  for  him  if  he  Is 
to  take  his  place  in  civic  life  as  a  self- 
supporting  and  producing  member  of 
society. 

Second,  in  case  he  is  receiving  or  there 
are  prospects  that  he  will  receive  compen- 
sation from  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau,  the  Federal  Board  will  undertake 
to  provide  him  with  such  a  course  of  occu- 
pational education  as  appears  to  give 
promise  of  best  fitting  his  particular  needs 
and  desires. 

Third,  this  board  through  its  local  rep- 
resentatives will  endeavor  to  find  employ- 
ment for  any  rehabilitated  discharged 
soldier  or  sailor  whether  he  is  receiving 
compensation   or  not. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  act  to  provide  In 
the  best  possible  way  for  the  reentry,  into 
civic  life  of  the  returned  disabled  solclier 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to 
himself  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
least  economic  and  social  waste. 
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SERVICES    TO   AID    CRIPPLES 


V.    Otis    Robertson    of    Brookline 
Director  of  Vocational  Training  Dh 


Massachusetts  is  the  first  State  in  tho 
Union  to  undertake  the  training  of  crip- 
ples, and  V.  Otis  Robertson  of  Babcock 
street,  Brookline,  Is  to  superintend  the 
work.  He  has  been  appointed  to  that 
position  by  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  as  director  of  its  vocational  train- 
ing division   at  a  salary  of  $4000. 

Data  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  assembled  to  determine  the 
number  of  crippled  persons  employed  in 
factories  or  other  places  and  what  kind 
of  occupation  they  follow.  The  idea  is  to 
make  men  and  women  who  are  physically 
handicapped  self-supporting  and  self- 
reliant.  Men  who  have  been  maimed  In 
battle  will  be  included  in  the  list  of 
those  to  be  served,  as  well  as  those 
crippled  in  other  ways.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Robertson  lost  both  legs  in  a  rail- 
road accident  makes  him  particularly 
sympathetic  toward  those  who  are  in  a 
condition  to  think  themselves  disquali- 
fied in  the  activities  of  life.  He  gives 
up  a  lucrative  business  position  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  this  office  and  comes 
to  it  with  a  recommendation  from  his 
former  employers  of  "character,  brains, 
initiative,  energy,  sympathy  with  and 
love  for  his  fellow-man,  seasoned  with 
plenty  of  common  sense." 


the  monthly  meeting  of  the  organiza-. 
tion  on  the  subject  of  aiding  maimed 
and  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
become  self-supporting  after  the  war. 
Many  of  the  leading  war  agenc!' 
giving  this  question  much  attention, 
notably  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. The  war  department,  through 
its  medical  corps,  and  the  United  Ua- 
bor  Department,  is  taking  active  steps 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  na- 
tion's defenders  who  have  been 
wounded  and  are  being  brought,  to 
this  country  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers. 

To  teach  the  blind  man  to  set  type, 
to  operate  a  machine  or  to  act  in  a 
self-supporting  capacity  in  such  lines 
as  he  may  be  able:  to  instruct  those 
who  have  lost  arms  or  legs  so  that 
they  may  be  useful  producers  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  lines  are  the 
problems  the  employers  of  the  coun- 
try will  have  to  solve.  Immediately 
after  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  the  late  Colonel 
George  Pope  brought  the  inevitable 
problem  before  the  association  of 
which  he  was  so  long  the  head  and 
his  associates  of  the  National  Manu- 
facturers' Association  began  at  once 
the  collection  of  data  with  a  view  to 
working  out  the  best  plan  possible. 
Mr.  Keough  was  among  those  dele- 
gated to  do  research  work.  He  spent 
much  time  in  Canada  and  learned 
how  the  dominion  provided  for  its 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
result  of  his  investigations  and  the 
recommendations  the  best  authorities 
have  made  will  be  explained  in  de- 
tail, his  talk  being  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  pictures. 

The  subject  is  of  special  import- 
ance to  every  employer.  President 
C.  B.  Cook  of  .the  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  urged  that  there  be  a  rep- 
resentative attendance  of  Hartford's 
employers.       ^----n  Will  Y 'llTir 
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fon,  N.  J.,   To-day. — Preparations 
re-education  of  soldiers  blinded 
Ion  in  France  are  being  made  by 
u'w  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
s  announced  by  the  Department  of 
ities  and  Correction  in  Its  report  to 
etteC.  Lewis,  commissioner  of  char- 
ities and  correction. 


AIDING  BLIND*  AND 
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MAIMED  SOLDIERS 


K.    W.    IvrntiKh     Will    Tell    How    They 
May    He    Mnde    Self-supporting. 

Tonight  at  8  o'clock,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Hartford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, K.  W.  Keough,  editor  of 
"American     Industries,"     will    address 
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<ose  E.  Trainor  of  105  Wood- 
land Street,  who  is  a  leader  in  re- 
construction work  for  men  blinded 
in  war,  will  give  a  tuilii  niBi"^wWry 
War  Blinded  In  the  Business 
World,"  tomorrow  night  before  the 
Women's  City  Club  in  Boston.  The 
club  will  give  a  luncheon  Thursday 
in  honor  of  Miss  Trainor  and  she 
will  tell  of  work  that  will  be  done 
for  blined  soldiers  that  they  may  be- 
come useful  citizens. 

Miss  Trainor  is  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  and  instructions  In  the 
Braille  system  of  writing  for  the 
Worcester  Branch  of  the  Special  Aid 
Society  for  American  Preparedness, 
of  which  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  is  chair- 
man. The  third  lecture  in  the  course 
will  be  given  tonight  in  the  rooms  of 
the  American  Fund  for  French 
Wounded.  Wednesday  night  Miss 
Trainor 
Braille  wriTirT 
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SALVAGING  THE  WOUNDED 


BIG    TASK   TO    REHABILITATE    THE 
DISABLED   DOUGHBOYS 


Every  Man  to  Receive  Individual  Atten- 
tion from  the  Federal  Board— He  Will 
Be  Trained  for  Work  He  Can  Do,  and 
Given  a  Position  He  Can  Fill— Estimated 
That  Fifty  Thousand  Soldiers  Will  Need 
a  New  Start  in  Life— They  Will  Get  It, 
and  the  Government  Will  Pay  the  Ex- 
penses— Some  Startling  Results  Already 


(Regular   correspondence  of   the  Transcript) 

Washington,   Nov.   13. 

THE  sudden  ending  of  the  war  has 
brought  about  many  problems 
which  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  reestablishing  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  in  civil  life, 
must  solve  quickly.  The  board  knows  that 
it  can  care  for  every  man  who  must  be 
rehabilitated  to  make  a  success  in  life,  but 
the  early  cessation  of  hostilities  has  left 
it  without  estimates  of  the  number  of  men 
needing  attention  and  assistance.  How- 
ever, it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  board  will 
be  called  upon  to  give  60,000  men  a  new 
start  and  It  is  agreed  that  the  greatest 
single  problem  will  be  to  restore  the  health 
of  10,000  tuberculosis  sufferers.  Although 
the  board  has  been  at  work  for  upwards 
of  a  year,  it  still  has  to  adopt  a  policy  re- 
lating to  the  men  stricken  by  this  disease, 
the  greatest  of  all  causes  of  disability 
among  discharged  soldiers.  One  of  the 
leading  tuberculosis  specialists  of  the 
country  is  making  a  three  months'  study 
of  the  problem  and  the  men  will  remain 
in  hospitals  for  functional  rehabilitation 
until  he  has  submitted  his  report.  Then 
the  board  will  decide  what  it  is  beet  to  do 
for  the  men.  Colonies  may  *be  established 
in  the  West  or  the  men  may  be  given  such 
open-air  positions  as  inspectors  in  the  oil 
fields   of  Texas. 

Return  to  Colleges  and  Enter  Industries 

While  the  (board  has  not  started  on  its 
most  important  work,  it  has  made  considerr 
able  progress  in  developing  its  system.  A 
small  number  of  men,  the  first  to  be  re- 
turned from  the  battlefields  of  France,  are 
in  training  already,  and  nearly  five  hun- 
dred more  are  preparing  to  go  into  schools 
and  industrial  establishments.  Two  thou- 
sand more  have  been  surveyed  by  the 
board's  inspectors  and  their  cases  soon  will 
be  decided.  Of  the  few  men  actually  in 
training,  one  has  resumed  his  studies  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  all  of  his  ex- 
penses being  paid  by  the  country  for 
which  he  fought.  Another,  who  had  com- 
pleted two  of  the  four  years'  course  at  a 
technical  school  when  the  war  began,  has 
gone  back  to  that  school  and  eventually 
will  become  a  chemical  engineer.     A  third, 


who  was  a  common  laborer  before  the  war, 
has  gone  into  one  of  the  large  packing 
plants  and  in  time  will  be  a  meat  Inspector. 
And  so  on  down  the  list.  The,  time  will 
come  when  every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
men  will  be  In  good  paying  positions.  The 
United'  States  is  doing,  in  a  somewhat  dit- 
ferent  way,  what  England  and  the  other 
Allied  countries  have  done.  Canada  has  de- 
veloped men  who  were  mechanics  or  in 
some  low-grade  occupation  before  the  war 
und  now  are  in  responsible  positions  with 
salaried  up  to  $200  a  month,  in  England 
there  is  a  one-armed  telephone  engineer' 
who  'was  a  butcher  before  the  war;  a  hand 
bootmaker  with  no  iegs  who  used  to  be  a 
laborer;  a  blind  waiter  who  became  a  mas- 
seur; an  armless  carpenter  who  is  now  a 
building  Inspector;  a  bricklayer  who  had 
both  arms  torn  off  by  a  shell  is  manu- 
facturing aeroplanes;  a  clerk  who  lost  his 
left  arm  and  his  right  hand  has  become  a 
draftsman;  a  laborer  with  both  legs  para- 
lyzed has  learned  to  run  tweaty  looms 
unaided. 

"Country  Going  Over  the  Top  for  You" 

America  is  paying  every  cent  of  the  cost 
of  restoring  disabled  fighters;  other  coun- 
tries have  left  the  work  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations. This  nation,  holding  that  it 
cannot  do  too  much  to  aid  the  men  who 
were  willing  to  give  their  all,  appointed  a 
permanent  board  to  direct  the  work  and 
appropriated  $2,000,000  as  a  starter.  In 
effect,  it  said  to  the  permanently  injured 
men:  "You  willingly  went  over  the  top  for 
your  country  and  now  your  country  is  go- 
ing over  the  top  for  you.  The  country  is 
sending  its  representatives  to  you  so  that 
you  may  consult  together  as  to  what  is 
best  for  you  to  do.  When  a  decision  is 
reached  you  will  go  to  a  school,  a  college 
or  an  industry.  We  will  pay  all  of  your 
expenses  while  you  are  learning  your  new 
trade  or  profession  and  you  will  receive 
as  much  pay  as  you  received  while  you 
were  in  active  service.  We  will  secure 
a  position  for  you  when  you  are  ready  to 
work.  If  time  proves  that  you  cannot  do 
the  work  for  which  you  were  trained  we 
will  pick  out  soma  other  line,  teach  you 
a^d  find  yo.i  a  position.  The  process  will 
be  repeated  until  you  are  permanently  lo- 
cated." 

Placing  the  Men  Where  They  Belong 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  profit  oy 
the  mistakes  made  by  other  countries. 
France,  for  example,  put  farmers  Into  busi- 
ness houses.  During  the  first  year  of  th? 
rehabilitation  work  in  France,  95  per  cent 
of  the  men  who  were  trained  came  from 
agricultural  districts.  They  did  not  want 
to  be  farmers;  they  wanted  to  be  clerks 
salesmen,  etc.  They  trained  for  the  work 
they  wanted  to  do.  The  error  is  seen  now. 
for  the  men  should  have  gone  back  to  the 
land.  America  is  placing  the  men  where 
they  belong.  Every  case  is  studied  indi- 
vidually, and  each  man  is  placed  where  It 
is  believed  he  can  do  the  most  good.  The 
board  is  surprised  by  the  great  number  of 
openings  for  men  in  practically  every  line 
of  endeavor.  With  the  labor  shortage 
acute,  business  Is  trying  hatd  to  get  is 
many  men  as  possible.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams are  received  daily  by  the  board. 
Concerns  of  standing  are  listed  and  thp 
men  best  fitted  for  the  .work  will  be  sent  to 
the  plants.  Officials  appreciate  even  now 
that  there  will  be  more  openings  than  there 
will  be  men  to  fill  them. 


"Begin  to  Think  Plus,"  Says  Board 

"Quit  thinking  minus  and  begin  to  think 
plus"  is  the  advice  that  the  board  is  giving 
the  injured  men.  In  placing  its  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  soldiers,  ^t  advises 
them  to  use  the  handicap  they  received  in 
the  service  for  their  own  service.  All  men 
taking  advantage  of  the  offer  are  advised 
as  to  their  future  occupation.  While  the 
hoard  encourages*  initiative  and  individual- 
ity, it  sees  that  the  men  go  into  a  growing, 
rather  than  a  waning,  trade.  Each  inves- 
tigator knows  the  entire  field  of  labor, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  each  man 
soes  into  permanent  employment  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted.  Investigators,  appreciat- 
;  that  many  occupations,  subject  to  lo- 
cal and  seasonal  fluctuations,  appear  to  be 
desirable,  will  steer  the  wounded  soldier 
away  from  them  and  into  a  position  which 
■will  keep  him  busy  the  year  round.  The 
board  will  help  every-  man  who  wants  to 
follow  his  old  trade.  It  will  find  suitable 
employment  at  a  just  wage  with  an  em- 
ployer who  is  Interested  in  the  man  not 
(.rly  as  an  ex-soldier,  but  as  a  workman 
whom  he  proposed  to  give  every  chance  to 
do  his  work  successfully  and  to  prepare 
for  advancement  and  better  wage.  If  a 
man  wants  to  go  back  to  his  old  position, 
the  board  will  write  to  his  former  employer. 
Moreover,  the  board  will  provide  instruction 
for  every  man  who  can  follow  his  old 
occupation  but  needs  more  training  before 
returning  to  it. 

The  Best  Opportunity  Ever 

"There  are  many  unskilled  occupations 
into  which  I  could  go  where  as  an  ex- 
soldier  or  sailor  I  should  be  gladly  re- 
ceived," many  disabled  men  are  telling  the 
board's  Investigators.  "Why  not  take  one 
of  these  aYid  not  bother  about  training?" 
The  board's  reply  in  every  case  has  been 
that  the  worst  mistake  a  disabled  man  can 
make  is  to  drift  into  an  unskilled  occupa- 
tion. Without  training  he  must  compete 
with  a  normal  man  in  a  line  of  work 
where  strength  and  physical  fitness  alone 
count.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
come when  work  gets  slack.  Most  disabled 
men  returning  from  war  cannot  rely  sole- 
ly upon  their  compensation  under  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act  to  support  them,  par- 
ticularly if  they  have  dependents.  Nor  was 
it  intended  that  they  should.  Every  con- 
sideration requires  that  every  disabled  man 
should  secure  permanent  employment  at  a 
desirablo  wage  and  In  a  position  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted  or  for  which  he  can  become 
I  best  fitted.  Otherwise,  his  career  would 
consist  of  alternate  periods  of  undesirable 
employment,  idleness,  trying  to  live  on  his 
pension,  and  picking  up  an  occasional  job. 
No  self-respecting  veteran  can  afford  to  be 
p'aced  in  such  a  position.  The  only  escape 
and  the  only  way  to  make  the  future  safe 
is  for  each  man  needing  training  to  take  !t 
before  he  returns  to  his  home  to  stay. 
Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  spend  the  money  to 
make  the  future  safe  for  every  last  disabled 
soldier.  The  average  man  never  had  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  in  any  country. 
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.Miss   Race   Trainor,  who   appeals 
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wc-llesley  Notes 

A  course  in   "braille"   has  Just  (been  suc- 
cessfully  completed    at   the    eolilege,    and    a 
new  course  Is  beginning  new.       It  Is  Ibelng^ 
taught  by  Hiss  Rose  Trainor,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institu'e,  who  comes  to  the  college 


through  the  Massachusetts  Corntmilsslon  for 
the  Blind.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
not  so  much  to  teach  the  Wind  soldiers  to 
read  as  to  prepare  and  malee  up  books  for 
the  use  Of  the  Wind.  The  olass  is  to  be 
limited  to  twenty  meimfbers. 
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SOLDIERS 

ftdTTcation    of   disabled    soldiers   is   in- 
Ing    Worcester   man    and   women. 

Bonks  have  been  added  to  the  free  pub- 
lic library  and  all  that  are  on  the  shelves 
relating  to  this  problem,  have  been  listed 
in  a  special  folder  for  convenience  of  all 
who  want  to  lind  what  has  been  written 
'.about   it. 

x  Work  with  the  hnnd^jjeclaimins  the 
maimed,  care  of  rrrP^r^r*  soldiers  and 
sailors  invalid  occupations,  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  occupational  therapy 
are  all  included  in  books  found  on  the 
library  shelves. 

There  are  40  books  and  they  cover 
thoroly  every  inquiry  that  anyone  could 
voice  in  regard  to  the  coming  handling  of 
this  serious  problem.  Folders  containing 
the  list  of  books  and  iIumWMM^'  num- 
bers can  be  had  on  application  at  the  ref- 
erence department. 


RETRAINING    BLINDED  liOLDTOiy&r' 

method*     of.    Government     Described     by 
Lientenant   Colonel   James.  Bqrdley 

New  York,  Nov.  £7-Governme"nt  methods 
of  reeducating  and  rehabilitating  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in  the  war 
were  described  today  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
James  Bordley,  who  is  here  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of "  Blindness.  The  work  is  di- 
vided into  three  stages,  the  physical  and 
mental  restoration  of  the  individual,  occu- 
pational placement  by  the  Federal' Board 
of  Vocational  Education  and,  finally,  eco- 
nomic and  social  supervision  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

"The  blind  are  taught  how  to  be  blind," 
he  said.  "They  are  taught  to  play  game's, 
shave,  tell  time  and  typewrite  even  before 
the  bandages  are  removed.  This  work  be- 
9ta*yn  the  base  hospital  and  ends  only  at 
tho  pbint  of  debarkation  where  a  careful 
physical  examination  is  made.  Those 
whose  sight  may  be  saved  are  sent  to  one 
of  the  surgical  reconstruction  hospitals. 
The  permanently  blind  are  sent  to  the  great 
training  centre  for  the  blind.  United  States 
Hospital   A'o.  7,   at  Baltimore." 

Occupational  training  is  divided  into  pro- 
fessional, commercial,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, shop  and  home  work.  The  station 
Is  prepared  to  teach  massage,  piano  tuning, 
many  forma  of  hand  work,  several  trades, 
constructive  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  dic- 
tailiono  and  telephone  op<  rating  poultry 
raising,  market  gardening,  business  and 
economics 
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GOV'T  TO  TEACH 
BUND  SOLDIERS 


AND  SAILORS 


NEW  YORK,  Nov.  27,  1918.— Gov- 
ernment methods  of  reeducating-  and 
rehabilitating  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  blinded  in  the  war.  were  de- 
scribed by  Lieut.  Col.  James  Bordley 
Wednesday  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  national  committee  for  the  pre- 
vention  of  blindness. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three 
stages,  the  physical  and  mental  res- 
toration of  the  individual,  occupa- 
tional placement  by  the  federa' 
board  of  vocational  education,  and, 
finally,  economic  and  social  super- 
vision by  the  Red  Cross. 

"The  blind  are  taught  how  to  bf 
blind."  he  said.  "They  are  taught 
to  play  games,  shave,  tell  time  am' 
typewrite  even  before  the  bandages 
are  removed.  This  work  begins  ii 
the  base  hospital,  and  ends  only  a' 
the  point  of  debarkation,  where  ; 
careful  physical  examination  is  made 
Those  whose  sight  may  be  saved  arc 
sent  to  one  of  the  surgical  recon- 
struction hospitals.  The  permanent 
ly  blind  are  s«nt  to  the  great  train- 
ing centres  for  the  blind,  United 
States   hospital   No.    7,   at   Baltimore." 

Occupational  training  is  divided 
into  professional,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  shop  and  home- 
work. The  station  is  prepared  to 
te.ach  massage,  piano  tuning,  many 
forms  of  handwork,  several  trades, 
constructive  bookkeeping,  typewrit- 
ing, dictaphone  and  telephone  oper- 
ating, poultry  raising,  market  gar- 
dening,   business    and    economics. 


Barker  to  address/-  \g 

SPECIAL  AID  SOCIET^     V 

Edmund  M.  Parker,  member  of  the 
Suffolk  Bar  Association,  will  speak  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Special  Aid 
Society  for  American  P;  eparedness, 
377  Boylston  street,  at  4  o'clock  on 
Monday.  His  subject"  will  be  "Tend- 
encies in  Government."  This  meeting 
is  open  to  the  public. 

Classes   for   teaching   the.   blind    are 

1      CiWPlPMPlft*i^h. 


day    and    Friday    morning    at 
under     the     direction     of     Miss     Rose 
Tralnor. 

The  postponed  annual  meeting  of 
the  Special  Aid  Society's  Blind  Relief 
Corps  will  be  held  on  December  11, 
at  3  o'clock.  This  meeting  will  be  of 
especial  Interest  to  those  whose 
thnng-hta  a \SUjjjJg£jljjjg^j^^^"   wnvk . 
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EXHIBITION   OF  WORK 

BY   BLIND  AT  WELLESLEY 

WELLESLET"  OWC'^-An  exhibition  of 
articles  made  by  the  blind  in  and 
around  Boston  was  given  this  afternoon 
at  Wellesley  College  under  the  auspices 
"■••jvthe  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Though  open  to  the  whole 
college,  this  exhibition  proved  of  great 
interest  to  those  who  have  taken  the 
war  course  in  Braille,  which  taught  the 
art  of  making  books  for  the  blind. 

The  20  enrolled  in  the  class  are  com- 
prised of  faculty  members  and  students. 
They  are  taught  the  theory  of  dealing 
with  the  blind,  especially  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  also  given  practical  in- 
struction in  making  raised  letter  books 
which  the  blind  must  read.        ■»•**' 


held  in  the  society's  room 


HELP  FOR  BLIND 

SOLDIERS  FINDS 

ACTIVE  COOPERATION 

Movement  to  Alleviate  Sufferings 
of  Hun  Victims  Being  Considerei 
by  Patriotic  With  View  to  Results 
When  Boys  Come  Home 

Blind  victims  of  Hun  atrocities  in  the 
•world  war  will  have  their  dark  way  In 
life  made  measurably  lighter  in  Worces- 
ter by  reason  of  plans  that  are  going 
forward  under  several  well-defined  pro- 
grams. Blind  soldiers  who  come  to 
Worcester  will  find  that  special  efforts 
nave  been  made  to  alleviate  as  much 
as  humanly  possible  the  plight  into 
which  the  kaiser's  crime  plunged  them. 
Of  all  physioal  evils  that  afflict  a  young 
soldier,  blindness  seems  to  be  feared 
the  most,  and  the  gallant  fellows  who 
have  lost  their  eyes  dread  the  lifelong 
future  of  groping  in   utter  darkness. 


What  Worcester's  record  will  be  in 
this  particular  branch  of  war  calamity- 
has  not  been  officially  made  known,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  means 
of  learning;  at  this  time  whether 
Worcester  boys  were  blinded  by  the 
Infernal  gases  used  by  the  Hun  war 
makers.  But  plans  for  alleviating  the 
pangs  of  blindness  are  going  forward  I 
Just  as  carefully  as  if  Worcester  peoplo 
expected  a  regiment  of  sightless  sol- 
diers sent  home.  Even  if  no  Worcester 
soldier  comes  home  sightless,  the  plans 
"will  go  on  and  the  results  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  all 

other  blind  people 

who  care  to  avail  themselves.  As  this  is 
the  first  general  movement  to  do  some- 
thing of  benefit  for  the  blind,  plans  are 
■till  being  worked  out  and  every  day  there 
Is  something  new  in  the  way  of  beneficial 
suggestion. 

Before  the  movement  reaches  its  fullest 
erpression  of  helpfulness  it  will  probably 
Include  practical  ways  for  training  blind 
men  and  women  in  trades  for  self  support 
and  those  occupations  will  not  be  all  of 
the  old  kind,  like  cane  seating  chairs,  pick- 
ing hemp  or  tying  knots  in  mattress  fac- 
tories. Chances  for  intelligent  blind  peo- 
ple to  make  a  living  have  usually  narrowed 
down  to  three  or  four  unattractive,  monot- 
onous occupations,  that  are  not  only 
dreary  in  effort,  but  Inadequate  in  com- 
pensation. There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
a  blind  American  should  have  as  pood  a 
chance  to  earn  in  accordance  with  his 
skill  as  Americans  who  can  see,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  victim  of  never  ending  night 
Is  a   discharged   soldier. 

People  who  are  friendly  to  the  move- 
ments to  help  the  blind  are  of  the  opinion 
that  blindness  in  itself  is  a  severe  pen- 
alty to  pay  even  for  exalted  patriotism, 
and  they  say  that  this 

penalty   of  sightlessness 

Should  not  be  added  to  by  inflicting  a 
further  penalty  of  disagreeable,  under- 
paid monotonous  occupations.  Cane  seat- 
ing chairs  has  been  the  ultimate  limit 
offered  10  blind  people  in  Worcester,  no 
matter  how  intelligent,  while  there  are 
scores  of  other  occupations  in  which  they 
■would  fit  and  become  adaptable.  Ono 
worker  for  the  blind  suggested  that  tele- 
phone work  offers  a  first  class  chance  for 
blind  men  and  women  to  earn  a  living, 
not  only  at  the  switchboards  of  telephone 
offices,  hut  in  commercial  houses  where 
It  is  necessary  to  hire  someone  to  answer 
calls. 

A  letter  from  a  Worcester  county  sol- 
dier to  a  friend  shows  how  the 
newly  blinded  fellows  dread  the  future. 
This  soldier  was  blinded  by  mustard  gas 
which  burned  his  body  wherever  there 
was  a  speck  of  moisture.  The  backs  of 
both  hands  were  terribly  burned,  but  his 
eyes  suffered  most. 

The  eyeballs  being  moist  afforded  just 
the  right  field  for  the  Hun  gas  to  act 
and  the  lids^were  burned  and  the  eye- 
balls scorched  so  that  they  burst.  This 
soldier  does  not  fear  the  dreadful  fact 
of  complete  darkness  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  much  as  he  does  the 
■worrisome  problem 

of  how  he  is  going  to  pick  a  living.  That 
problem  is  what  the  Worcester  benefac- 
tors  are  trying  to   solve. 

Three  well-defined  movements  are  on 
foot  thus  far  to  help  blind  soldiers.  Rob- 
ert Kendall  Shaw,  librarian  at  Worcester 
public  library,   has   taken   a   broad  inter- 


est in  the  subject,     and    makes     an    an- 
nouncement   thru    The    Sunday   Telegram 
'to    "he     effect     that     there     are     special 
IbookVat    the    library    printed    especially 
tfor  the  blind.  These  volumes  are  of  vari- 
ous   kinds    and    Include    many    standar. 
works      with     Dickens.     Scott    and    othe 
great  authors   represented.    Printers  wh. 
product  works  for  the  blind  are  Preparm, 
practical     works     explaining     how     blin 
people  may  learn  new  trades  and  as  sooi 
as  these  volumes  are  out,  copies  will  b. 

placed   in  Worcester.  

The  most  important  part  of  Librarian 
Shaw's  announcement,  however,  is  as  fol- 
lows: "It  might  be  well  for  blind  people 
to  understand  that  they  now  have  the 
whole  country  on  which  to  draw  101 
printed  works  of  any  kind  and  the  vol- 
umes requested  will  be  mailed  from  any 
part  of  the  country  to  any  blind  person 
making  application  therefor,  free  o.. 
charge  for  postage.  The  United  States 
government   has 

given   permission 

to  allow  special  franks  on  all  books  foi 
the  blind  and  such  volumes  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Worcester  public  library 
Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  at  Boston, 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  school  and  the  Acad- 
emy at  South  Lancaster.  The  franking 
privilege  makes  it  possible  for  a  blind 
person  to  draw  on  the  libraries  of  all  th; 
country. 

"Furthermore,  the  staff  of  the  Worcester 
public  library  is  ready  to  help  the  blind 
who  may  want  directions  along  lines 
connected  with  books.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the 
work  of  helping  our  blind  brethren  and 
olind  soldiers,  and  all  others  are  invited 
to  avail  themselves  of  our  facilities. 

"Books  are  printed  for  blind  people  so 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  read  them.  The 
letters  are  made  by  raised  type  and  the 
blind  person  can  read  with  his  finger 
tips.  Some  blind  people  become  exceed- 
ingly proficient  reading  the  raised  type 
letters  and  they  enjoy  the  opportunity. 

"We  have  felt  just  a  bit  disappointed' 
because  blind  people  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  chances  at  the  library- 
There  is  not  a  general  demand  among 
our  blind  people  for  books.  I  hope  that 
the  demand  will  increase,  as  we  will  do 
everything   in    our    power 

to  render  assistance.*' 

An  important  branch  of  the  work  has 
been  taken  up  by  Miss  Hazel  Felton, 
G72  Main  street,  who  is  doing  missionary 
work  in  Worcester  in  the  interests  of 
the  blind.  It  is  not  believed  that  there 
will  be  an  influx  of  blind  Worcester  sol- 
diers, but  if  there  should  be,  the  plans 
under  charge  of  Miss  Felton  will  help  to 
take  care  of  them.  Miss  Felton  represents 
the  South  Lancaster  academy,  and  she  is 
in  Worcester  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
blind  and  to  make  plans  to  help  if  blind 
soldiers   need   help. 

She  is  making  a  canvass  of  offices, 
stores  and  shops  and  is  distributing  liter- 
ature, collecting  money  and  furnishing 
information  regarding  plans  for  allevia- 
tion of  blinded  soldiers.  A  printing  plant 
has  been  installed  at  South  Lancaster  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  reading  mate- 
rial for  blind  people.  Blind  women  are 
employed  in  several  parts  of  the  work 
and  the  output  this  month  will  be  espe- 
cially intended  to  be  of  assistance  to 
soldiers. 

"The  system  of  raised  type  reading  is 
called  Braille,"  said  Miss  Felton.  'It  is 
not  hard  to  learn  the  Braille  method,  and 
as  soon  as  a  blind  person  learns  how  to 

read  with  the  finger 

tips.  It  becomes  a  pleasure.  Letters  need 
not  be  raised  very  high  above  the  sur- 
face and  some  blind  people  are  expert  fin- 
ger readers." 

The  money  that  Miss  Felton  is  collect- 
ing is  devoted  to  the  fund  for  helping 
blind  soldiers  and  the  pamphlets  that  she 


distributes  explains  the  work.  Miss  Fel- 
tr-n  says  that  there  are  four  systems  of 
finger  reading,  the  Braille,  the  moon  and 
the  New  York  raised  type  methods  be- 
ing among  the  better.  She  mentioned  a 
troop  of  blind  boy  scouts  in  New  York 
that  help  other  blind  people.  Miss  Felton 
favors  the  plan  of  teaching  blind  people 
more  interesting  occupations  than  cane 
seating  chairs,  and  favors  typewriting, 
sewing  machine  work,  basket  making,  net 
weaving  and  other  forms  of  work  that 
are  fairly  well  paid. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Fenton  of  the  Sal- 
vation army  is  doing  her  share  to  alle- 
viate the  afflictions  of  the  blind,  and  she 
is  ready  to  help  in  any  movement  to  help 
blind  soldiers,  in  case  there  are  sight- 
less Worcester  boys  sent  home.  "The  Sal- 
vation army  has  done  war  work  in  the 
trenches  to  help  the  soldiers  in  the  bat- 
tle front,"  said  Mrs.  Fenton,  "and  the 
Salvation  army  stands  ready  to  help  the 
blinded  soldier  returned  home."  Mrs.  Fen- 
ton is  known  to  every  blind  woman  in 
Worcester.  She  makes  a  practice  of  vis- 
iting the  blind  and  helping  them  in  every 
possible  way.  She  is  ready  to  cooperate 
with  any  movement  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  blind. 


PROBLEMS  OF  MAIMED 

SOLDIERS  DISCUSSED 

Problems  confronting  the  physically 
handicapped,  especially  as  they  will 
confront  soldiers  maimed  in  the  war, 
were  discussed  at  a  meeting  under  the 
auspiCSB  of  the  State  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board  in  Recital  Hall,  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  last  night. 

V.  Otis  Robinson,  who  wears  two  arti- 
ficial legs  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
in  his  youth,  director  of  the  vocational 
training  division  of  the  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Board,  presided.  Arthur  J.  Goy- 
ette,  E.  L.  Thorpe,  Francis  Racht'ord, 
Michael  J.  Tombelety.  Charles  B.  Hayes 
and  Tony  Martone,  all  blind,  furnished  a 
musical  program. 

William  J.  MeKeever.  special  agent 
for  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  spoke  of  the  prejudice  exist- 
ing among  business  men  against  prod- 
ucts of  blind  labor  and  told  how  he  had 
many  times  made  sales  of  such  products 
by  use  of  the  telephone,  thereby  disguis- 
ing his  .blindness  and  the  origin  of  the 
goods,  after  bnrrtl" salesmen  had  failed  to 
t,3ll  the  goods  during  a  personal  inter- 
view. He  said  the  commission's  shops 
have  openings  for  many  blind  soldiers 

Dr  Francis  D.  Donoghue,  medical  ad- 
viser of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board: 
Dr  P.  E.  Shubmehl,  Prof  Jasper  Morris 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Joseph  A. 
Parks  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
spoke. 

These  are  the  officers  of  the  new  or- 
ganization: Ex-Congressman  Frederick 
S.  Deitrick.  president:  John  J.  Mahoney, 
vice  president;  William  J.  McKeevoV, 
tary. 
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(^  •    AND  TOTALLY  BLIND 

A  United  States  employment  serv- 
ice bulletin  says:  "A  recent  canvass 
undertaken  by  officials  of  an 
auto  plant  at  Detroit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  how  much  of 
the  work  at  that  point  could  be  han- 
dled by  cripples,  revealed  the  follow- 
ing interesting  information:  Jobs  that 
could  be  filled  by  legless  men,  670; 
by  one-legged  men,  2637;  by  one-arm- 
ed men,  715;  by  totally  blind  men,  10. 
The  time  required,  for  cripples  to  be- 
come expert  at  these  jobs  is  estimat- 
ed: For  1743,  one  day  or  less;  for 
1461,  one  day  to  one  week;  for  251, 
one  to  two  weeks;  for  534,  one  month 
to  one  year;  for  43,  one  to  six  years. 
About  18  per  cent,  of  all  the  em- 
ployes at  the  Ford  plant  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  said  to  be  cripples  or 
physically  substandard.  Eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  them,  however,  are  class- 
ed as  fully  efficient  workers." 
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TO  lUm  BUP 

Qtimcy  Girl  to  Teach"  Re- 
turning So!  ilk  is  Type- 
writing ^  l/ 


Mi.-v;  iorrtiiy  Parker  Lowe  .if  Qu'U- 
ey  liar,  accepted  a  position  in  the  tJhl- 
-  'it>s  Arii'v  G  sneral  LLoapKu!  No. 
7,  Hf.lar.-I  Vu-U.  Baltimore,  vi  !  .  m 
supary'sor  of  the  teaching  or  lypv». 
writing  for  the  returned  Iniericun  sol- 
.uid  sailors  Minded  in  the  war. 

Miss  Lowe  has  for  the  nasi  .war, 
been  specializing  in  teaching  the  ctvil 
Ian  blind  a(  the  Ghandler  School  tor 
'  v  rat'  .i.  Roston,  with  such  succoeSj 
dial  :.hc  was  highly  recommended  ad 
supervisor  lor  this  depnvtmen;  al  the 
reconstruction    hospM  * 
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PROF.  WHITEHEAD  AIDS 
IN  WORK  AMONG  BLIND 


Professor  Harold  Whitehead  of  the 
C.  B.  A.  has  gone  to  Baltimore  to  aid 
in  the  making  of  plans  for  the  com- 
mercial training  of  blind  soldiers.  A 
$250,000  plant  has  been  built  by  the 
government  at  Baltimore  for  work 
among  the  blind,  to  be  operated  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Professor  Whitehead  has  spent  much 
time  during  the  past  year  in  a  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  blind. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1918 


FRICTION     BLOCKS    PLANS 


Hampers    Re-education    of    Disabled 
Soldiers 


Board  Working  in  Dark;  Big  Task 
Ahead 


Believed  60,000  Disabled  Men  Still  in 
France 


Must    Have   Special   Training   for    New 
Life 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Washington,  Dec.  19 — Failure  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  to  cooperate  has 
limited  the  activities  of  the  board  in  car- 
or  disabled  soldiers  who  have  been 
aed  to  the  United  States  and  who 
reeducation.  The  board  has  been 
compelled  to  feel  its  way  in  the  dark, 
appreciating  that  it  had  a  tremendous 
task,  but  not  knowing  how  many  men 
would  be  placed  in  its  charge.  The  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  and  the  resultant 
speeding  up  of  the  return  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  to  America  have  multiplied  the 
board's  troubles.  Today  a  few  men  are 
in  training;  100  others  have  been  certified 
for  training  and  that  the  cases  of  6500 
others,  still  to  be  discharged  from  hos- 
pitals,   have    been    surveyed. 

Weeks  may  pass  before  the  board  mem- 
bers   can    estimate    how    many    will    need 


its  assistance.  Close  to  185,000  men  are 
in  the  300  hospitals  overseas  and  it  can 
estimated  that  one  in  three,  or  ap- 
proximately 00,000  will  require  reeducation. 
Many  thousands  of  men  in  this  country 
need  assistance,  but  the  total  cannot  be 
approximated.  It  is  known  that  1000  men 
were  discharged  from  hospitals  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  prior  to  July  1. 
-Many  of  these  men  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation and  reeducation  under  the  law 
but  officials  who  are  to  look  after  that 
matter  do  not  know  who  they  are  and 
where   they   are. 

Difficulty  Began  Early 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  differ- 
ent points  of  view  threatened  complications 
which  hava  developed.  The  Board  believe 
that  it  should  have  full  charge  of  these 
men.  The  surgeon  general's  office  of  the 
M  :<r  Department,  'on  the  other  hand  ar- 
gued that  the  men  were  in  the  Army  and 
that  it  was  fully  as  competent  as  a  boara 
to  care  for  the  men.  Congress  told  the 
Board  to  go  ahead,  and  appropriated  52- 
I'OO.OOO  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  has  been 
i.-arned  at  the  Capitol  that  representatives 
ot  the  Board  took  up  the  matter  of  co- 
operation with  the  surgeon  general's  office 
tnree  months  ago.  only  to  have  its  plans 
r-jected.  Since  then  the  Board  has  ex- 
perienced difficulty  In  carrying  on  its  work 
;i  some  hospitals,  while  in  others  the  Arm? 
officers  *iave  done  everything  they  could  to 
assist.  Agreement  has  been  reached  with- 
in a  week  on  a  plan  for  full  cooperation, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  benefit  the  disabled 
soldiers. 

-Medical    men    have    complained    to    mem- 

of  Congress  about  the  treatment  they 
have  received  at  the  War  Department. 
Officials  of  a  medical  society,  with  a  mem- 
hei-ship  of  12,000  surgeons  and  physicians, 
long  aco  asked  the  surgeon  general's  office 
for  permission  to  treat  men  after  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  They  proposed  that 
the  headquarters  of  the  organization  r>e 
ratified  when  each  man  was  discharged 
from  a  hospital.  The  society  in  turn,  would 
notify  its  member  In  that  city  or  town  who 

1  see  the  man  at  frequent  intervals 
an  I  help  him  without  charge.  The  surgeon 
general's  office,  It  is  said,  refused  to  grant 
the  permission.  The  officials  carried  the 
case  to  Secretary  Baker,  and  say  he  also 
refused. 

Asks  $4,000,000  More 

Members  of  the  Board  for  Vocational 
1'xJucation  believe  that  under  the  condi- 
tions it  has  done  well  and  that  it  will  make 
progress  from  now  on.  It  has  expended 
a  iarge  part  of  the  original  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  and  has  asked  for  $4,000,000 
additional.  Its  force  is  being  increased 
constantly.  There  were  300  persons  in  its 
employ  at  the  headquarters  here,  and  in 
fourteen  districts  throughout  the  country 
when  the  armistice  was  signed.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  today  is  450  and  within 
two   weeks  will   be  660.     Private  war  serv- 

■  rganizations  have  offered  to  supply 
the  board  with  men,  who  will  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  board,  but  will  be  paid 

i*>:r  respective  organizations. 
The  greatest  difficulty  experienced,  other 
ilian  that»caused  by  lack  of  cooperation, 
has  been  this  sudden  expansion.  It  was 
I  lanned  originallv  that  the  board  should  re- 
ceive   disabled    men    in    eight    districts,    hut 


the  men  have  returned  so  rapidly  from 
overseas  that  the  number  of  districts  has 
I'Oen  Increased  to  eighteen,  in  one  of  which, 
Xw  York,  there  are  101  hospitals.  The.  hos- 
pitals are  full  and  the  disabled  men  are 
being  transferred  so  quickly  from  hospi- 
lals  to  camps  which  have  hospitals  that  at 
times  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  them. 
Representatives  of  the  board  are  work- 
up in  each  district,  Interviewing  the  men 
to  what  they  want  to  do  when  they 
regain  their  health  and  strength.  Some  of 
these  men  may  cover  as  many  as  twenty 
hospitals,  the  reports  of  the  investigators 
are  passed  upon  by  a  board  and  the  train- 
ir.g  of  the  men  begins  as  soon  as  the  men 
arc  discharged  from  the  hospitals.  It  is 
ouite  evident  that  all  of  tho  men  can  be 
placed  in  profitable  employment  when  they 
complete  their  training.  The  board  receives 
letters  in  every  mail  from  manufacturers 
and   business  houses   asking   for   men. 


Train ipg  TV  omen 
the  Blind 

I  pPH  • 

A  new  class  to  train  women  to  work 
with  the  blind  will  begin  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Special  Aid  Society,  No.  377  Boylston 
street  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Kose  E.  Trainor.  Two  hundred  and 
fifteen  women  have  already  completed 
this  course. 

The  Women's  City  Food  Committee 

Is  conducting  a  series  of  lectures  in 
the  Special  Aid  rooms  on,  Friday  at 
2  o'clock.  These  lectures  are  open 
to  the  public.  The  subjects  include*! 
in  the  series  are:  "Food  for  Health." 
"Food  for  Children"  and  "Food  for 
Adults."  


JbT/Lelp  t 

Airew  class  to  train 


Among  Miss  Banton's  guests  were  Lieu- 
tenant Frank  C.  Schoble,  Jr.,  whose 
home  is  in  Wyncote,  and  Sergeant  Irving 
S.  Claire,  3230  Berks  st.  Both  previously 
have  been  renorted  on  the  wounded  lists. 
Schoble,  who  served  with  the  SISth  In- 
fantry, is  blind  in  one  eye,  and  Claire, 
who  was  in  Company  A,  109th  Infantrv, 
lost  his  sight  entirely  through  a  shell 
exploding. 

"Sergeant  Claire  has  been  at  the  hos- 
pital five  months,  and  has  resumed  his 
study  of  law  by  the  Braille  system  of 
reading  raised  letters,"  said  Miss  Ban- 
ton  today.  "Lieutenant  Schoble  also  is 
in  good  spirits.  I  recently  began  study- 
ing the  Braille  system,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  help  our  brave  soldiers  who  received 
injuries  similar  to  those  of  my  father, 
Captain  William    H.    Banton." 

Claire  was  a  law  student  at  Temple 
University  before  he  was  called  to  active 
service,  early  last  year,  with  the  former 
First  Pennsylvania  infantry.  Eventually 
several  hundred  blind  soldiers  will  be 
taught  to  read  by  raised  letters  at  the 
Baltimore  reconstruction  hospital. 

Miss  Banton  was  aided  in  making  the 
party  a  success  by  Philadelphia  business 
men,  who  donated  cigars,  candy  and 
phonograph  records  and  other  gifts  for 
the  soldiers.  Her  home  here  is  at  1326 
S.  Broad  st. 

Captain  Banton,  who  died  some  years 
ago,  was  a  battery  commander  in  the 
Fourth  Virginia  Artillery.  After  the 
Civil  War  he  came  north  to  this  city, 
married,  and  despite  his  impaired  eyeL 
sight,    became   a   successful    to 
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Hyde  Park  Current  Events  Club 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Jan.  8,  Miss 
Rose  Trainor.  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  will  speak  on  the  reconstruction 
work  which  is  being  done  for  ^'iflff'1 
soldiers.  Curent  Events  will  be  read  by 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Tyler,  and  the  education 
committee  will  present  Charles  F.  Towne, 
who  will  lecture  on  "Immigrant  Educa- 
tion. 


■ ~ ! --—     m — .-a  -     . 

WILL      BECOME       TEACHER 


Memory  of  patient  suffering  by  her 
father,  partially  blinded  fighting  for  the 
Confederacy,  has  led  Miss  C.  Louise  Ban- 
tor.,  of  this  city  arid  Deal  Beach,  N.  J.. 
to  devote  herself  to  aiding  American  sol- 
diers whose  eyesight  was  impaired  bat- 
tling for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  France. 

She  gave  a  Christmas  party,  Saturday- 
afternoon,  to  fifty-two  soldiers  who  lost 
the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes,  and  who 
are  being  cared  for  at  Base  Hospital 
No.  7,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore.  The 
party  was  held  at  Red  Cross  headquar- 
ters, Guilford,  also  on  the  outskirts  of 
the   Monumental   City. 
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^Wellesley  Students  to* 

Make  Books  for 

the  Blind 

''u  their  l'etiirqiijfrornj,]^*  holi- 
day vacation,  Welles!  ents 
are  to  engrage  in  the  making  of 
books  In  Braille,  or  raised  letter 
type,  such  as  are  used  by  blind 
people    I H <-■    world    over. 

Preliminary-  lectures  and  prac- 
tice periods  have  already  been 
given  students  and  several  fac- 
ulty members  by  Miss  Rose 
Traiiior,  berself  a  blind  woman 
and  graduate  of  Perkins  institu- 
tion In  Wsttertown.  Miss  Trainor 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Com- 
mission   for   the   Blind. 

In  i  lie.  preliminary  course  the 
"W'ellesley  students  transcribed 
short  stories  into  Braille,  visited 
factories  where  none  but  blind 
persons  were  employed,  and  con- 
ducted a  sale  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  in  the  Shakespeare  So- 
atety  House. 
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Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Tells 
Dunstan's 


qflSt.  Dui 

Id  Ideas  of  "] 


All  Old  Ideas  of  "Hardship"  and 

"Resignation"    Pitched    Into 

the  Sea,  He  Says. 


When  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  formerly 
one  of  England's  largest  newspaper 
and  magazine  owners  and  now  founder 
and  director  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  in 
London  for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors, 
first  lost  his  sight,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  he  had  all  books  which  bore  on 
the  question  of  blindness  searched  out 
and  read    to    him,    to    see    what   help 


lay  in  them  for  him,  and  what  pro~- 
in  general,  had  been  made  to- 
wards assistance  of  the  blind.  Sir 
Arthur  came  to  this  country  on  New 
Year's  Day  to  discuss  the  training  of 
blinded  soldiers  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  agencies,  and  he  told  about 
this  and  his  other  experiences  on  Sat- 
urday, at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
Wounded  and  Disabled  Men,  before 
leaving  for  Canada. 

"The  books  said,"  said  he,  "that 
there  were  no  real  compensations  for 
the  sightless.  A  patient  resignation 
was  the  only  attitude  which  might  be 
taken  by  the  blind.  One  French  book, 
however,  did  say  that  there  were  two 
pleasures  left — one  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  one  the  compensation 
of  a  future  life,  which  would  be  hap- 
pier than  this." 

Sir  Arthur  is  a  keenly  alive,  in- 
tensely interested  man,  with  a  quick, 
waiting  sense  of  humor,  and  he  laugh- 
ed delightedly  as  he  told  the  story. 
"So  I  decided  to  find  some  other  plea- 
sures," he  added. 

"Absolute  normality  is  the  keynote 
of  St.  Dunstan's.  There  are  no  blind 
people  at  St.  Dunstan's — only  normal 
people  who  cannot  see.  We  refuse  to 
let  a  man  think  that  anything  except 
something  fascinatingly  interesting  has 
happened  to  him.  I  see  every  man 
who  has  lost  his  sight  as  soon  as  he 
gets  in  hospital,  before  he  comes  to 
St.  Dunstan's,  and  set  him  right.  One 
of  our  trained  men,  when  he  was  leav- 
ing St.  Dunstan's,  made  a  little  talk  to 
the  new  men  who  had  just  come  about 
his  own  experience  and  theirs,  and  he 
said  that  St.  Dunstan's  first  comes  to 
them  'when  somebody  comes  to  your 
bedside  in  hospital  and  makes  you  feel 
that  it's  a  jolly  good  thing  you're 
blind.* 

"And,  really,"  Sir  Arthur  went  on, 
"the  greatest — not  compensation,  for 
i  hate  the  word — advantage  of  being 
blind  is  that  it  is  so  extremely  inter- 
esting. You  go  on  all  the  time  learn- 
ing. I  can  do  things  now  which  1 
had  no  idea  I  could  ever  do  when  I 
first  began.  Probably  in  two  years' 
time  I  will  be  doing  things  I  have  no 
idea  of  now.  If  I  live  to  be  150  I 
will  be  a  better  blind  man  then  than 
I  am  now.  As  for  patient  resignation 
— that  Is  the  last  thing  you  want.  A 
kicking,  fighting  spirit  is  what  you 
want.  So  we  pitched  all  the  old  ideas 
into  the  deep  sea  when  St.  Dunstan's 
was    started.      People    have    an    idea 


that  there  are  two  things  to  do  for 
the  blind,  play  soft  music  for  them 
and  read  them  the  Bible.  Now,  I'm  not 
crabbing-  at  either  of  them — they  are 
good  things  both.  But  we  keep  a  spe- 
cial person  at  St.  Dunstan's  to  deal 
with  the  old  ladies  who  come  to  read 
the  Bible  to  the  boys.  They  come  in 
droves  from  all  over  London. 

"The  trouble  is,  so  often,  in  dealing 
with  the  blind,  that  people  first  treat 
them  as  if,  in  losing  their  sight,  they 
had  lost  all  other  senses,  too,  and 
then,  immediately  afterwards,  as  if 
they  were  possessed  of  supernuman 
powers.  Once  I  was  taking  a  lady 
down  to  dinner,  and  she  said,  as  we 
went  along  the  hall,  'Here's  a  mat  com- 
ing.' That  was  a  little  thing  I  could 
feel  with  my  foot,  and  harmless.  But 
then  she  led  me  straight  off  the  top 
of  the  stairs  without  a  word. 

"Fortunately  I  had  my  shoulders 
well  back,  and  we  didn't  both  go  down 
headlong.  And  then  there  was  the 
good  attendant  at  Brighton,  where  1 
used  to  go  often  for  a  swim.  He  would 
help  me  up  and  down  the  steps  to 
the  ocean  and  then  see  me  ba-;k  to 
my  bathhouse.  'Now,  sir,  the  steps," 
he  would  say.  'There  are  four  of  them. 
One,  sir,  two,  sir,  three,  sir,  four,  sir,' 
for  all  the  world  as  if,  because  I  could 
not  see,  I  could  not  count  either. 
Then,  being  up  them,  we  would  start 
for  the  bathhouse.  He  would  open  the 
door  and  say,  always  the  same, 
'Clothes  on  the  right,  sir,  looking-glass 
on  the  left.'  That  was  probably  the 
subtlest  compliment  to  my  superhu- 
man powers  that  I  have  ever  had." 

In  describing  the  work  with  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  Sir  Arthur  is  really  fore- 
telling almost  exactly  the  work  which 
is  beginning  for  American  soldiers,  as 
the  American  work  is  being  modelled 
largely  on  St.  Dunstan's  lines.  Sir 
Arthur  will  visit  Baltimore,  the  heart- 
quarters  of  our  work,  when  he  returns 
from  Canada. 

The  list  of  occupations  which  are 
taught  at  St  Dunstan's  does  not  by 
any  means  give  the  entire  scope  of 
work  done  by  men  trained  there.  Many 
men  go  back  to  their  old  positions, 
after  learning  to  read  Braille  and  to 
typewrite,  and  many  have  taken  on 
even  more  important  work  than  they 
had  before  the  war. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "that 
a  man  is  bound  to  be  more  efficient 
after  losing  his  sight  and  having  this 
training  for  work,  for  he  learns  to  de- 
velop all  his  other  senses  instead  of 
depending  so  strongly  upon  his  sight, 
as  most  sighted  persons  do.  He  learns 
to  take  himself  and  all  his  faculties  se- 
riously. The  sense  of  touch  is,  per- 
haps, the  one  of  most  importance  after 


sight  goes.  The  hands  are  what  we 
■work  with  all  the  time.  For  this  rea- 
son blind  men  make  better  masseuses 
than  sighted  men— their  sense  of 
touch,  their  Intuition,  being  more  high- 
ly developed." 

He  told,  too,  of  how  the  men  learned 
to  be  poultry  farmers,  knowing  at 
once  what  kind  of  fowl  they  ha»e  in 
their  hands  by  some  almost  infinitesi- 
mal difference  in  feet  or  feathers  or 
comb.  Many  ;nen,  having  learned  car- 
pentry o.  basket-making,  netting  or 
cobKing,  practice  them  for  a  little 
while,  and  with  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-assurance  gained 
go  back  to  their  own  work,  which  may 
have  been  of  a  higher  grade.  Much 
of  the  work  taught,  such  as  swift 
stenography  and  telephone  central 
operating,  was  not  thought  possible 
for  sightless  men  before  it  was  proved 
possible  by  the  men  who  have  been 
turned   out  by   St.    Dunstan's. 

Sir  Arthur  speaks  of  all  the  men 
with  great  affection,  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  him.  "They  are  like  my 
children,"  he  said,  simply.  "And  they 
are  extraordinarily  nice  to  me.  They 
do  anything  I  advise  them  to." 

An  important  thing  is  ta  encourage 
men  to  visualize  everything,  to  make 
their  own  pictures  of  people  and  things. 
"Kverything  is  described  to  them,"  he 
said.  "Each  room  which  they  go  in- 
to for  the  first  time  is  aescribed  in  de- 
tail, as  to  coloring  and  furnishings — 
then  they  know  that  room.  They  can 
always  keep  on  having  things  de- 
scribed once,  wherever  they  are.  It 
makes  them  look  at  people  when  they 
talk  to  them-,  as  if  they  knew  them.  I 
also  have  a  person  whom  I  have  met 
and  may  meet  again  described  to  me. 
Then  I  have  a  picture  of  that  person. 
It  may  not  be  the  right  picture,  but 
it  is  my  picture." 

Sir  Arthur  has  such  an  assured  way 
of  looking  at  people,  and  such  a 
sighted  way  of  walking  about  London 
alone,  without  a  stick,  that  sometimes 
he  has  adventures,  for  people  do  not 
realize  that  he  is  blind.  One  day  in 
a  railway  coach  he  had  unconsciously 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  man  oppo- 
site. When  they  reached  their  des- 
tination the  man  said,  "Well,  sir,  I 
hope  you'll  know  me  the  next  time  we 
meet."  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
believe  I  will,"  he  answered.  "Well, 
then,"  rejoined  the  other,  "all  I  can 
say  is  you've  a  devilish  poor  memory 
for  faces." 

On  another  occasion  he  and  another 
man,  both  walking  rapidly,  walked  into 
each    other.      "Why    don't    you    look 
where    you're    going?"   said   the    man.  j 
"Why  don't  you?"  asked   Sir  Arthur. 


"I  asked  you  first,"  said  the  man 
"Why  don't  you  answer?"  "Well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I'm  blind,"  said  Sir 
Arthur.  "Rats!"  said  the  man.  All  of 
which  is  really  very  encouraging:  for 
the  soldiers  who  have  lost  their  sight 
in  war. 

There  are  about  forty  men  in  Can- 
ada who  were  trained  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  and  Sir  Arthur  is  to  see  all 
of  them  while  he  is  theret  as  well  .is 
to  see  the  families,  of  those  who  arc 
still  at  St.  Dunstan's.  An  essential 
part  of  the  whole  work  is,  of  course, 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  fami- 
lies in  making  the  men  independent 
and  thereby  keeping  them  normal. 
There  is  a  row  of  houses  near  St. 
Dunstan's  where  relatives  are  enter- 
tained for  a  week  at  a  time,  when 
they  may  get  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
"For  a  blinded  man's  worst  enemy," 
says  Sir  Arthur,  'is  apt  to  be  his 
loving  wife  or  mother,  who  wants  to 
help  him  take  every  step.  And  the 
more  she  loves  him,  the  worse  an 
"nemy  she  is,  until  sflfrattializes  that 
Uie  only  real  help  is  to  let  him  take 
his  own  steps." 

Sir  Arthur  will  bo  back  in  Nafcv* 
Vork  on  Monday,  January  13,  and  will 
sail  for  England  on  January  25. 
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ONLY  100  AMERICANS 

BLINDED  BY  WAR 


"ASTOUNDING"    HOW    FEW    WOUNDS 

PERMANENTLY  INJURED  THE  SIGHT, 

SAYS  HEAD  OF  EYE  DEPARTMENT 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  6—  Only  about  100  sol- 
diers of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France  have  been  made  blind  during  the 
war,  according  to  Major  William  T.  Shoe- 
maker, who  was  in  charge  of  the  eye  de- 
partments in  all  the  American  hospitals 
In  England.  He  recently  returned  to  his 
home  In  this  city  after  eighteen  months' 
service    overseas. 

"When  we  consider  the  many  casualties 
of  our  troops,"  he  said,  "it  is  astounding 
that  wounds  causing  permanent  injury  to 
the  sight  were  so  few.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  cases  of  men  losing  one  eye. 

"Gas  'wed  during  the  war  did  not  cause 
much  blindness.  It  made  the  eyes  very 
sore,  but  the  essential  parts  were  never 
Impaired." 


JBoSJovu-   I A  *.$$.,  Tr^^b  j,ru^. 

Britain 

—  jMoDilizing  Army — 

Brains 


War  May  Have  Developed  Ability  and 
duality  Which  Should  Prevent  Men 
Going  Back  to  Tbsir  Old  Jobs- 
Such  to  Be  Trained  as  Experts 
to  Expand  Nation's  Industry 
— Government  Appropri- 
ates Thirty  Million 
Dollars  for  Their 
Training 


London.    Dec.    16    (Correspondence). 

THK  Government  is  on  the  point  of 
allocating  a  sum  of  $30,0000,000  to  a 
branch  of  reconstruction  work 
which  is  very  little  known  to  the 
general  public.  This  sum  of  monev  has 
been  earned  for  the  educated  men  or 
the  British  armies  by  one  who  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war  was  himself 
a  soldier.  He  went  from  soldiering  to 
the  ministry  of  munitions,  doing  mag- 
nificent service,  first  in  the  branch  of 
small  arms  ammunition,  and  ;.*,.erwards 
in  gun  ammunition;  from  the  ministry  of 
munitions  he  went  to  the  ministry  of  labor, 
and  there  erected  by  his  intense  enthusi- 
asm and  by  the  power  of  a  singularly 
thorough  brain  a  branch  of  reconstruction 
statesmanship  known  as  the  appointments 
department. 

This  man,  Charles  Home  MoCall,  began 
with  a  staff  of  one  typist,  and  with  a  bath- 
room for  an  office.  He  encountered  diffi- 
culties and  opposition  enough  to  break  an 
iron  will.  And  here  he  is,  as  a  reward  of 
his  endurance,  his  courage,  and  his  wis- 
dom, the  recipient  of  $30,000,000  from  the 
Government  for  a  scheme  which  is  dearer 
to  him  than  life.  His  work  is  to  prepare 
officers,  warrant  officers,  and  the  better 
educated  men  of  the  British  armies  for  the 
industrial  activity  which  alone  can  save  the 
nation  from  hankruptcy. 

Country's  Need  of  Experts 

"I  think  it  should  be  said  openly  and 
quite  brutally,"  says  Mr.  McCall,  "that  to 
demobilize  in  a  hurry  is  to  insure  chaos. 
There  are  too  many  loose  ideas  floating 
about  in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject. 
The  nation  is  not  being  brought  face  to 
[  face  with  the  facts.  You  hear  people 
saying  that  we  have  dono  an  enormous 
amount  of  productive  work  In  this  war 
which  has  fitted  our  population  for  indus- 
trial activity.     But  what  sort  of  productive 
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work?  It  has  been  to  a  very  great  exteot 
repeat  work.  It  has  not  been  work  Which 
quickened  the  brain,  made  it  resourceful, 
made  it  adaptable,  gave  it  an  Impulse 
towards  creation.  The  higher  grade  men 
in  our  industries,  who  were,  of  course,  men 
of  spirit,  enlisted  at  the  first  bugle  «!!, 
and  they  have  been  killed  in  groat  num- 
bers. I  am  certain  of  this:  England  Is 
less  ready  for  reconstruction  than  Ger- 
many. I  mean  by  that:  Germany  has  a 
greater  number  of  educated  men  and 
skilled  Industrialists,  a  larger  army  of  ex- 
perts;  she  can  start  at  once  to  rebuild 
her  shattered  fortunes. 

Cannot  Have  Too  Many  Highly  Trained  Men 

Men 
"But  we  must  begin  by  training  our  men. 
We  cannot  have  'too  many  hjghlj  skilled 
men.  Remember,  we  want  thorn  n*t  only 
for  our  great  engineer-ins  and  chemical  in- 
dustries here,  not  only  for  the  'whole  in- 
dustrial life  of  our  British  Isles;  we  want 
them  for  our  Dominions.  And  not  only  for 
our  Dominions.  AVe  want  them  for  foreign 
countries.  That  is  to  say,  we  want  edu- 
cated men  to  represent  British  industries 
in  all  the  lands  of  the  earth,  and  to  work 
for  those  industries  with  a  very  high  in- 
telligence. The  Germans  had  such  a  sys- 
tem before  the  war.  "We  can  beat  them. 
Their  system  was  clever  and  wicked;  ours 
will  r-e  thorough  and  systematic,  with  the 
full  fin  co  of  British  moral  character  be- 
hind it.  We  can  easily  beat  the  Germans; 
I  am  sure  of  that;  but  we  must  put  our 
backs   into  It,   and  begin   at  once." 

The  Wrong  System 

Mr.  McCall  condemns  the  popular  sys- 
tem of  demobilization  which  sends  an  agent 
to  John  Brown,  hosier,  and  says  to  him, 
"You  employed  William  Sm.th  before  the 
war;  will  you  take  hhn  back?"  Mr.  Mc- 
Call says  with  great  force  that  such  a 
system  is  monstrously  unscientific,  there- 
fore nationally  wasteful.  "I  want  to  sea 
William  Smith  before  I  let  him  go  back  to 
hosiery.  The  war  cannot  have  made  no 
difference  t.i  him.  T  might  find  that  he  has 
the  makings  in  him  of  an  engineer  or  a 
commercial  traveller,  or  a  chemist.  It  is 
frightful  waste  to  have  young  men  selling 
shirts  across  a  counter  if  they  have  brains 
for  productive  work.  I  3ent  200  wounded 
officers  to  our  school  at  Norwich,  and 
turned  them  out  as  Inspectors  of  aircraft, 
trained  men  of  a  high  intelligence.  This 
training  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
health.  It  is  a  wonderful  cure  for  neuras- 
thenia to  begin  with.  And  then  face  tna 
moral  facta. 

Save  Every  Man  with  Brains 

"What  is  likely  to  become  of  a  young 
man  with  a  sum  of  money  in  his  pockets 
and  no  work?  Do  we  want  to  have  our 
streets  and  tea-shops  filled  with  idle  youth? 
That  way  lies  moral  paralysis.  We  want 
to  give  these  men  the  interest  of  occupa- 
tion, and  to  give  them,  too,  the  inspiration 
of  ambition.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  save 
every  man  with  brains,  and  to  provide  the 
man  who  has  no  brains  with  at  least  some 
inducement  to  work  hard.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing our  wealth,  and  wealth  is  simply  life, 
we  can  enrich  it  enormously. 

A  New  Phase  of  Industry 

"I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  our  sys- 
tem in  the  appointments  department  is  de- 


veloped "to  its  fullest  extent,  we  shall  en- 
ter upon  an  entirely  new  way  of  Industrial 
existence.  We  can  giye  democracy  a  fresh 
Idea  of  Industry,  we  can  reveal  commerce 
as  a  science  worthy  of  an  educated  man's 
devotion,  and  we  can  put  such  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  into  British  trade  as  will  give 
us  eventually  an  undreamed  of  prosperity.  ' 
One  "f  Mr  McCall's  plans  is  to  teach  youns 
onloers  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  that  they 
may  help  British  trade  in  South  America. 
Another  scheme  is  to  have  technical  schools 
and  colleges  in  foreign  countries,  where  our 
young  men  can  learn  those  foreign  lan- 
guages and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
demands.  He  is  in  touch  with  all  the 
great  firms  of  this  country,  many  of  whom 
are  willing  to  take  educat?d  men  from  the 
Army  and  train  them  free  of  charge,  so 
that  all  the  Government  grant  will  be 
needed  for  in  this  case  is  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  living  wage  till  he  is  him- 
self a  wage-earner. 

Mr.  McCall  asks  the  nation  to  see  de- 
mobilization as  one  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities ever  presented  to  this  nation  for 
entering  on  a  new  phase  of  industrial  en- 
thusiasm. 


Eostow,  Ma.Ss.,  "p*^^-  -r 
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AIDING    SHQP    CRIPPLES 

REHABILITATING  INDUSTRIAL  CAS- 
UALTIES 


Plans  for  Re-educating  the  750,000  Who 
Are  Reduced  in  Efficiency  and  Circum- 
stances by  the  Mishaps  of  Their  Work- 
ing Life — Looking  for  State  Co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Government— England 
Doing  This  Work  Already — A  Suggestion 
That  So  Far  Has  Brought  No  Protest- 
Men  Sometimes  Are  Prepared  for  Better 
Jobs  Than  Those  They  Held  Before  They 
Were  Hurt 


[Regular  Correspondence  of   the  Transcript] 

Washington,    Jan.    9. 

THE   nation   Is  about  to  come  to  the 
assistance    of    persons    who    have 
been    permanently   disabled    in    in- 
dustry.    The  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  reported  a  meas- 
ure    providing     an     annual     grant     to     aid 
the    States   in    giving   vocational   education 
to  persons  so  disabled  in  their  employment, 
and   everything  indicates  that  the  bill   will 
be    passed    by    the    two    branches    of    Con- 
gress.     Hearings    held    by    the    committee 
revealed      that      750,000      casualties      occur 
among  our  wage  workers  each  year,  mean- 
ing   that    tens    of    thousands    of    new    re- 
cruits are  added  annually  to  our  army  or 
the   permanently  disabled.     A   conservative 
estimate  places  the   number   of  persons   or 
working   age    who   are   suffering  from   per- 


manent  vocational  handicaps  at  half  a  mil- 
lion. With  the.  exi  ptfon  of  a  few  experi- 
ments by  private  agencies,  no  provision, 
public  or  private,  has  'been  made  in  this 
country  for  retraining  handicapped  per- 
sons, who,  withou^  help,  have  been  doomed 
to  mendicancy,  dependency,  or  casual  and 
uncertain  employr^nt  in  low-grade  posi- 
tions in  which  they  tske  out  an  unhappy  ex- 
istence. The  loss  to  the  man  and  his  de- 
pendents Is  great,  but  the  aggregate  loss 
to    the    nation    is    greater. 

An  Asset  Instead  of  a  Liability 

The  experience  of  our  Allies  in  giving 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  during  the  past  four 
years  shows  th.it  handicapped  men  are 
eager  to  take  training,  that  employers  are 
glad  to  give  such  men  work  after  they 
have  heen  properly  trained,  and  that  with 
few  exceptions  disabled  men  with  proper 
guidance  and  training  can  toe  placed  in 
desirable  positions  where  they  can  com- 
pete with  normal  men.  Indeed,  It  Is  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain  and  France  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  to  be  placed  in 
better  positions  than  they  held  prior  to  the 
war.  While  the  programme  of  vocational 
rehaibilitation  for  our  own  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  has  barely  begun,  dt  Is 
hoped  that  the  results  in  this  country  will 
be  as  gratifying  as  those  overseas. 
Evidence  presented  to  the  committee— and 
not  one  word  of  opposition  to  the  plan  was 
voiced— showed  that  if  an  efficient  plan  fo' 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
ab'ed  wage-workers  were  developed  by  the 
States  wlth'the  encouragement  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  a  great  majority  of  our 
army  of  handicapped  men  could  be  made 
a  national  asset  instead  of  a  national 
liability.  The  committee  argues  that  the 
expenditure  annually  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  money  among  the  States 
would  he  a  wise  investment,  yielding  an- 
nual dividends  in  Increased  earning  power 
for  the  Individual. 

A  Place  for  Every  Disabled  Man 

The  shortage  of  labor  in  all  of  the  belli- 
gerent  countries   of   Europe,    an    Inevitable 
consequence  of  the  most  destructive  war  in 
history,     Is    certain    to    produce     a    corre- 
sponding shortage  of  labor  in  this  country 
by  reversing  60  far  as  our  foreign  popula- 
tion Is  concerned  the  current  of  migration. 
At  least,  it  is  certain  that  for  many  years 
to  come  migration  to  this  country  will  not 
compare   with    that   before    the    war.     This 
means   an  inevitable   labor  shortage   which 
will  require  the  immediate  and  continuous 
development  and   conservation   of  our   own 
human    resources    to    meet    and    overcome. 
An  analysis  of  industrial   occupations  just 
made  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education    covering    a    very    wide    field    of 
economic    activities    makes    It    clear    that 
there   is  some   place   In   industry   for   every 
disatoled    man.     Even    in    our    highly    spe- 
cialized Industrial  life,   with  its  minute  di- 
vision of  employments  and  tasks.  It  Is  pos- 
sible   for    many    handicapped    men,    under 
an     Intelligent     programme     of    vocational 
rehabilitation,    to   discharge  some   task   ac- 
ibly.    In     each     individual     case,     the 
problem    is    simply    one    of    selecting    the 
right  employment  and  of  training  for  it. 

Encourage  States  to  Develop  Work 

A  nation-wide  programme,  for  the  voca- 
tional retaining  and  placement  of  dis- 
abled  persons   which   will    restore   the 


efficient  service  in  our  productive  and  com- 
mercial life  is  one  obvious  sitole 
means  for  meeting  the  shortage  of  labor, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  Further- 
more, to  continue  to  neglect  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  great  human 
resources  of  the  army  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple increasing  in  size  every  year  with  the 
growth  t>f  our  population  is  a  national 
folly,  according  to  the  members,  more  in- 
excusable, if  anything,  than  any  failure 
to  develop  our  forests,  to  harness  our 
water  power,  or  to  preserve  the  fertility 
of  our  soil.  Practically  all  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  toeen  presented  in  sup- 
port of  the  programme  for  vocational  re- 
education of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
may  be  argued  with  equal  forcel  in  sup- 
port of  the  present  measure  benefiting 
disabled  civilians.  These  were  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  hearings  and  in  the  discus- 
sion before  Congress  when  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  act  was  enacted.  The  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  act,  however,  provided 
that  the  entire  cost  of  instruction  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors,  including  sup- 
port while  in  training,  should  be  borne  by 
the  Government.  By  the  present  bill,  th9 
States  would  (bear  the  cost  of  giving  voca- 
tional instruction  to  disabled  civilian  work- 
ers, but  would  receive  annually  from  the 
Government  an  allotment  of  money  to  be 
used  as  partial  reimbursement  for  work 
done  by  the  State,  according  to  plans 
approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Fducation.  Senators  argue  that  this 
assistance  would  encourage  the  States  to 
develop  the  work. 

Final  Step  in  National  Programme 

The  bill,  according  to  the  committee, 
seems  to  be  the  third  and  necessary  final 
step  in  a  programme  of  national  voca- 
tional education  which  was  initiated  by 
the  vocational  education  act  of  1917  as- 
sisting the  States  In  providing  vocational 
education  for  the  normal  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women  employed  in  wage- 
earning  occupations.  The  same  benefit 
was  extended  by  providing  special  in- 
struction for  those  who  had  been  handi- 
capped in  the  war  for  our  liberties.  But 
this  group  of  handicapped  persons, 
worthy  as  they  are  and  sacred  as  is  the 
task  of  helping  them,  is  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  great  army  of  handicapped 
civilian  workers.  It  remains  to  provide 
through  this  present  bill  a  scheme 
whereby  the  States,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Nation,  may  offer  to  every  disabled 
wage-worker  the  chance  to  get  the  help 
with  which  he  may  find  his  place  in 
society  and  carry  on  successfully  as  a 
self-dependent  worker  and  citizen.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  proposition  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  vocational  educa- 
tion through  special  training  to  handi- 
capped wage  workers.  The  principle 
of  national  grants,  as  previously  pointed 
ou,t,  has  been  established  through  a 
series  of  developments  culminating  in 
the  vocational  education  act  of  1917.  The 
principle  of  special  training  for  handi- 
capped persons  was  established  by  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  act  of  1918.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  enactment  of  the  third  and  final 
bill. 

Government  Must  Aid  the  States 

By  the  vocational  rehabilitation  act  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
was   charged    with    the    duty    of    providing 


for  vocational  advisement,  training  and 
placement  for  those  disabled  in  the  war. 
The  present  bill  adds  to  the  board  the 
further  duty  of  administering  a  national 
grant  to  the  States  for  the  disabled  work- 
ers, to  be  directed  by  the  State  boards  for 
vocational  education.  As  the  result  of  its 
work  with  the  disabled  soldiers  and 
ors.  the  Federal  Hoard  Is  constantly  sain- 
ing information  and  experience  with  re- 
gard to  the  handicapped  man  and  is  build- 
ing a  corps  of  experts  with  special  ex- 
perience in  the  many  and  difficult  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  vocational  restor- 
ation of  the  disabled  man.  All  of  this 
information  will  be  a  great  asset  for  the 
work  of  training  and  placing  those  dis- 
abled while  In  the  performance  of  their 
daily  tasks.  If  used  now  the  information 
will  be  a  permanent  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which,  senators  are 
convinced,  the  Government  eventually 
must   aid   the    States   In   Solving. 


OJ^T-'.YigKt.LdU.  lAa-SS. ,  lAntovi . 
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The  impression,  which  has  becorru 
general,  that  a  great  number  oi 
American  soldiers  had  been  made 
permanently  blijy^by  the  effects  oi 
the  poison  gases  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Is  gratifyingly  removed  by  the 
report  of  Maj.  William  T.  Shoe- 
maker, who  was  in  charge  of  the 
eye  departments  in  all  the  Ameri- 
can hospitals  in  England.  In  fact, 
Maj.  Shoemaker  says  that  very  few 
cases  of  blindness  were-  caused  by 
gases,  which  caused  painful  but  not 
permanent  injury.  Nearly  all  ;hc 
cases  of  permanent  blindness  re- 
sulted from  wounds,  the  major  says, 
and  there  were  only  about  one  hun- 
dred such  cases  among  tho  An 
can  expeditionary  forces  in  France. 
"While  it  is,  of  course,  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  even  one  American 
soldier  has  lost  his  eyesight,  there 
is  much  relief  in  the  assurance  that 
the  number  so  alTlicted  is  not  so 
nigh  as  earlier  and  unofficial  reports 
led  the  public  to  suppose,  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  comparative  - 
'  !>•  few  blind  soldiers  to  be  cared  for 
should  make  the  Government  extra 
rous  in  Its  provlsons  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  and  comfort  of  these 
stricken  heroes  of  the  war. 


stTovu,    Mc^bS-,     JTrzcJelc-ir. 
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DIRECTS  WORK  OF 
BLIMiMRS 


A  Wellesley  physician.  L,t,-Col.  Allen 
Greenwood,  has  been  chosen  director  of 
all  activities  of  blind  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  In  France,  according  to  word 
which  reached  friends  today. 

Tlis  official  title  now  Is  senior  con- 
sultant In  ophthalmology  of  the  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  forces. 

In  a  letter  home  Dr.  Greenwood  states 
the  splendid  work  of  teaching  the  blind 
'•how  to  be  blind"  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  all  in  this  country  Interested 
in  our  boys  who  have  made  such  great 
sacrifices. 
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Victims  of  the  War  Being  Edu- 
cated at  Baltimore  Red 
Cross  Institute. 


FOLLOW  NATURAL  TALENTS 


Fitted  for  Professions,  Business, 

Industrial  Work  or  Outdoor 

Vocations. 

4— 7 —  , 

Baltimore/ J^W.,*^rl.-;—Sevent7*B■•J•  of 
the  200  m«/>  of  the  American  fighting 
forces  who  were  blinded  in  the  war 
now  are  being  sheltered,  treated  or  edu- 
cated in  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  at  Baltimore.  The  institution 
has  been  designated  as  a  United  States 
.ceneral  hospital,  and  is  called  "Ever- 
green." Colonel  James  Bordley,  director 
of  the  institute,  suid  that  all  the  Ameri- 
cans blinded  in  the  war  would  be 
brought  here  for  a  course  of  training, 
as  this  was  tho  only  tritiuing  school  for 
the  blind  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  described  the  morale  of  the 
blinded  men  as  wonderful. 

The  men  are  first  treated  in  the  hos- 
pital, says  Colonel  Bordley,  in  a  state- 
ment,  after  which   they    are  taught   to 


use  a  typewriter  and  read  and  write 
P.railie — raised  type  for  the  blind.  Then 
they  receive  special  training  to  develop 
the  sense  of  touch. 

"After  this  fundamental  hand  train- 
ing the  men  are  given  special  education 
to  fit  them  for  the  calling  in  which  they 
«re  interested  and  are  qualified  success- 
fully to  follow,"  says  the  statement. 

"Thus  those  with  inclination  and  the 
inherent  ability  are  trained  for  such 
occupations  as  stenographers,  salesmen, 
correspondents  and  retail  store  mana- 
gers. In  connection  with  this  latter  oc- 
cupation, plans  have  been  already  made 
to  open  a  chain  of  retail  stores,  each 
of  which  will  have  a  blind  soldier  as 
manager.) 

Outdoor  and    Industrial   Work. 

"Those  with  a  love  of  out-of-doors 
siud  a  natural  aptitude  for  our-of-door 
life  will  be  trained  for  chicken  raising, 
bee  keeping,  truck  gardening  and  such 
like  occupations.  Those  of  such  calibre 
and  a  mentality  that  fits  them  for  in- 
dustrial life  are  trained,  not  merely  in 
sbop  practice,  but  for  some  particular 
job  that  they  can  fill  and  in  which  they 
will  feel  happy. 

"Men  with  a  high  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  ability  that  fits  them  for  pro- 
fessional life  will  be  given  such  special 
education  as  will  enable  them  to  follow 
their  chosen  career — such  as  law,  mas- 
s-age,  literature. 

"Men  who  know  say  that  the  blind 
man  is  handicapped  over  the  sighted  30 
per  cent.  The  men  are  being  given  30 
per  cent,  and  more  educational  training 
than  their  sighted  fellow-workers,  there- 
by minimizing  this  handicap. 

*  "While  a  man  is  being  prepared  for 
this  future  career,  the  position  for 
which  he  is  being  fitted  is  being  secured, 
in  a  word,  he  is  helped  to  help  himself — 
he  is  encouraged  to  equip  himself  to  be 
a  srood  citizen." 

The  hospital  is  located  upon  the  large 
adjoining  estates  of  Mrs.  T.  Harrison 
Garrett  and  Richard  H.  Pleasants,  on 
the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city,  which 
were  loaned  to  the  Government  by  their 
owners.  The  buildings  are  hidden  in 
the.  midst  of  trees  and  gardens.  . 
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fVEBTY-ONE  Of  the  200  men  of 
th/    American     fighting    forces 
v&o    were    blinded    in    the    w4r 
now  are  being  sheltered,  treat- 
ed or  educated  :.:<  the  lied  Cross  Insti-. 
•ute  tor^0*trtTftirm1fn*mUqgftft1!?m7r 

ion    has    been    desig-nJftpd    as    a 


United  States  general  hospital  and  is 
called  "Evergreen."  Col.  James  Bord- 
ley,  director  of  the  institute,  said  that 
all  the  Americans  blinded  in  the  war 
would  be  brought  here  for  a  coarse 
of  training,  as  this  was  the  only  train- 
ing school  for  the  blind  maintained 
by  the  Government.  He  described  the 
morale  of  the  blinded  men  as  wonder- 
ful. 

.-i.iiaiie  men  are  first  treated  in  the 
hospital,"  says  Col.  Bordley  in  a  state- 
ment, "after  which  they  are  taught  to 
use  a  typewriter  and  read  and  write 
Braille — raised  typo  for  the  blind. 
Then  they  receive  special  training  to 
develop  the  sense  of  touch. 

"After  this  fundamental  hand  train- 
ing, the  men  are  given  special  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  the  calling  in 
which  they  are  interested  and  are 
qualified    successfully    to    follow. 

"Thus,  those  with  inclination  and 
Hie  inherent  ability  are  trained  fov 
such  occupations  as  stenographers, 
salesmen,  correspondents,  retail  store 
managers.  (In  connection  with  this 
latter  occupation,  plans  have  been  al- 
ready made  to  open  a  chain  of  retail 
stores,  each  of  which  will  have  a  blind 
soldier  as  manager.) 

"Those  with  a  love  of  out-of-doors 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  out-of-door 
life  will  be  trained. for  chicken  raising, 
bee-keeping,  truck  gardening  and  such 
like  occupations.  Those  of  such  cal- 
iber and  a  mentality  that  fits  them  for 
industrial  life  are  trained  not  merely 
In  shop  practice  but  for  some  partic- 
ular job  that  they  can  fill  and  in  which 
they  will  feel  happy. 

■Men  with  a  high  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  ability  that  fits  them  for  pro- 
fessional life  will  be  Riven  Buih  special 
education  as  will  enable  them  to  fol- 
low their  chosen  career — such  as  law, 
massage,  literature. 

"Men  who  know  say  that  the  blind 
man  is  handicapped  over  the  sighted, 
30  per  cent.  The  men  are  being-  given 
10  per  cent.  and  more  educational 
raining  than  their  sighted  fellow 
vorkers,  thereby  minimizing  this 
landicap. 

"While  a  man  is  being  prepared  for 
his  future  career,  the  position  for 
hich  he  is  being  fitted  is  being 
scured.  In  a  word,  he  is  helped  io 
elp  himself — he  is  encouraged  to 
:mip  himself  to  be  a  good  citizen." 
The  hospital  is  located  upon  thej 
rgG,  adjoining  estates  of  Mrs.  T.  Har3 
son  Garrett  and  Richard  H.  Pleas 
its  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  tL 
ty,  which  were  loaned  to  the  Go! 
nment  by  their  owners.  The  bull 
gs  are  hidden  in  the  midst  of  tr^s 
.d  gardens. 


Principal    of    Overbrook.    School 

for  Blind  Prepares  Courses  for 

Returned  Troops. 


:ONTRIBUTIONS       RECEIVED 


Heir 


Red   Cross    Helps   Cause   by  Or- 
ganizing Class  of  -Supplement- 
ary Teachers.       ^** 


BY   LAWRENCE    URADLET. 

Whether  the  need  be  that  of  war  or 
peace,  helpfulness  is  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  in  Philadelphia.  Our  philan- 
thropic resourcefulness  is  proverbial  ; 
hence  when  the  Government  was  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  training  school  for  the  blinded  sol- 
diers and  sailors  returning  from  the 
world  war,  it  was  to  Philadelphia  that 
he  United  States  officials  with  this 
grave  provision  in  charge  naturally- 
turned. 

Miss  Mary  Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  of- 
fered the  Government  her  country  home, 
CJreenwood,  located  among  beautiful 
tic  scenes  in  a  suburb  of  the  Mary- 
land metropolis*  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school,  which  offer  was  prompt  1 
cepted  and  Greenwood  was  placed  on 
the  War  Department's  books  as  United 
States  Army  General  Hospital  No.  7  and 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  But 
then  came  the  most  important  consider- 
ation—to  effect  a  course  of  training  and 
schooling  which  would  rehabilitate  as 
isslble  the  sightless  pupils  in  the 
social,  industrial  and  commercial  func- 
tions of  which  blindness  had  temporarily 
deprived  them. 

A  school  without  its  proper  quoca  of 
instructors  was  about  as  useful  as  a 
gas  stove  on  a  raft,  but  the  Federal 
authorities  and  their  Red  Cross  aides 
knew  Philadelphia,  knew  that  no  appeal 
would  lack  an  audience,  and  so  made 
their  demand  upon  this  city  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  weighty  problem  confronting 
the  country 


i:  ply  came  immediately  in  the  person 
jf  Olin  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  tne  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  guidance  of 
hthss  10  useful  occupations  in 
America.  Cheerfully  he  responded,  and 
in  no  time  pr<  pared  courses  of  teaching 
which  were  adopted  and  which  are  now 
In  full  effectiveness  at  Ureenwood.  where 
Mr.  Burritt  acts  as  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Also  it  was  his  <lut\,  having  assumed 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
loyal  citizen  of  the  great  Commonwealth, 
to  organize  a  staff  of  teachers  and  an 
auxiliary  body  of  advisers.  As  a  con- 
sequence  the  educational  staff  now  con- 
jsts  of  Harold  Holter,  acting  eruca-  j 
tional  director,  accredited  to  the  Per- 
kins Institute  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  ;  Harold  Whitehead,  eco- 
nomics and  salesmanship,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sales  relations,  Boston  Univer- 
sity :  Thomas  A.  Beadnell,  teacher  of 
piano  tuning;  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind  ;  Anna  K.  Bean,  teacher  of  mas- 
sage ;  Fred  A.  Belland,  physical  instruct 
tor,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind ;  Virginia  Kelly, 
teacher  of  fundamental  hand  training, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind :  Dor- 
othy P.  Lowe,  teacher  of  typewriting; 
Claudia  Potter,  teacher  of  braille  read- 
tag  and  writing  and  academic  subjects, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In-| 
struction  of  the  Blind  ;  Ethel  P.  Potter, 
recreational  leader ;  Nora  Shear,  teach- 
er of  bookbinding;  Clara  Croff  Stilwell,  I 
teacher  of  Braille  reading  and  writing, 
Jersey  City  Public  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind. 

All  Are  Experienced. 

All  of  them  with  a  national  reputation 
for  thoroughness  of  teaching  and  there- 
fore an  immeasurable  benefit  to  their  pu- 
pils condemned  through  tlieir  own  hero- 
ism   to    eternal    night. 

There  was  nothing  haphazard  about 
the  choice  of  teachers.  Mr.  Alolter,  who 
is  the  right-hand  man  of  Mr.  Burritt. 
was  for  four  years  physical  instructor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  tha 
Blind  under  Mr.  Burritt,  and  in  that  time 
imbibed  many  of  his  salient  principles 
in  the  guiding  of  the  blind's  industrial 
endeavors.  Fred  Ballard  also  spent  two 
years  at  the  big  school  in  Overbrook 
with  Mr.  Burritt  as  his  chief,  while  Mrs 
Stillwell  (then  Miss  Croff)  has  five  use- 
ful years  to  her  credit  here. 

And  that  all  are  well  founded  in  their 
various  branches  of  instruction  goes 
without  saying,  for  their  principal,  Mr. 
Burritt,  has  been  teaching  the  blind  to 
"see"  through  the  medium  of  remaining 
senses  for  twenty-one  years  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
in  -the  United  States. 

Many  hundreds  of  locaz  members  of 
the  Re'd  Cross  Society  are  interested  in 
"Greenwood"  and  are  constant  visitors 
to  the  boys  in  blue  and  khaki  who  are  its 
inmates.  Contributions  for  the  crea- 
ture comforts  are  being  received  daily 
a*  the  Medical  Arts  Building,  Sixteenth 
and  Walnut  Streets,  and  all  additions 
are    greatly    appreciated. 
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T^  TRAfN  FOR  LIFE 


Training  in  the  'Seeing -Hand' 
First  Given  at  Baltimore 
Hospital 


Vocations  Adapted  to  Each 
Fit  Veterans  for  Happy, 
Useful  Careers. 


/ 

BALTIMORE,  ^  3mtT  11.— Seventy- 
otic  of  the  200  men  of  the  American 
fighting  forces  who  were  blinded  in 
the  war  now  are  being  sheltered,  treat- 
ed or  educated  in  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  .he  Blind  at  Baltimore.  The 
institut'on  has  been  designated  as  a 
UnLtej  States  general  hospital  and  is 
called  "Evergreen."'  Colonel  James 
Bordley,  director  of  the  institute,  said 
that  all  the  Americans  blinded  in  the 
war  would  be  brought  here  for  a  course 
of  training,  as  this  was  the  only  train- 
ing school  for  the  blind  maintained  by 
the  government.  He  described  the 
morale  of  the  blinded  men  as  wonder- 
ful. 

The  men  are  iirst  treated  iii  the  hos- 
pital, says  Colonel  Bordley  in  a  state- 
ment, after  which  they  are  taught  to 
use  a  typewriter  and  read  and  write 
Braille — raised  type  for  the  blind.  Then 
Ithey  receive  special  training  to  develop 
the  sense  of  touch. 

'After  this  fundamental  hand  train- 
ing, the  men  are  given  special  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  the  calling  m  which 
Lhey   are   interested   and   are   Qualified 
successfully  to  follow,''  says  the  state- 
ment. 
•'Thus,  those  with  inclination  and  in- 
herent ability  are  trained  for  such  oc- 
cupations  as    stenographers,    salesmen, 
correspondents,   retail   store   managers, 
(In  connection  with  this  latter  occupa- 
tion, plans  have  been  already  made  to 
open  a  chain  of   retail   stores,  each  of 
which  will  have  a  blind  soldier  as  man- 
ner.) 

"Those  with  a  love  of  out-of-doors 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  out-of-door 
life,  will  be  trained  for  chicken  raising. 
beekeeping,  truck  gardening  and  such 
like  occupations.  Those  of  such  cali- 
bre and  a  mentality  that  fits  them  foi 
industrial  life  are  trained,  not  merely 
in  shop  practice,  but  for  some  particu- 
lar1 job  that  they  can  fill  and  in  whiel 
they  will  feel  happy. 


"Men  with  a  high  quality  of  educa 
tion  and  ability  that  fits  them  for  pro 
fessional  life  will  be  given  such  specia 
education  as  will  enable  them  to  fol 
low  their  chosen  career — such  as  law 
massage  and  literature. 

"Men  who  know  say  that  the  blin< 
man  is  handicapped  over  the  sightet 
">0  per  cent.  The  men  are  being  givei 
30  per  cent,  and  more  educationa 
training  than  their  sighted  fellow  work- 
ers, thereby  minimizing  this  handi 
cap. 

"While  a  man  is  being  prepared  fo 
this  future  carper,  the  position  fo 
which  he  is  getting  fitted  is  being  se 
cured.  In  a  word,  he  is  helped  to  bel] 
.himself — he  is  encouraged  to  equi] 
himself  to  be  a  good  citizen." 

The  hospital  is  located  upon  tin 
1  Tge,  adjoining  estates  of  Mrs.  T.  Har 
rison  Garrett  and  Richard  II.  Pleas 
nnts  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  tin 
city,  which  were  loaned  to  the  govern 
ment  by  their  owners.  The  building: 
."re  hidden  in  the  midst  of  trees  ant 
gardens.  JF 


l/S.  'POINTING  WAY' 
#0R  BUB-  SOLDIERS 

Work  of  Fitting  Heroes  For 

Places  in   Civil   Life 

Wins  Praise. 


MA"NtY|V'0CATI0NS  TAUGHT 


Hosimal  at  Baltimore  Trains 

tfflicted  3Ien  to  Become 

Self  Supporting. 


Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  initiated  the 
splendid  work  being  done  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  England,  for  blind  British  sol- 
diers, is  inspecting  the  Bed  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  and 
there  he  hae  been  cooperating  with  the 
institute  in  its  work  for  blind  American 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  giving  the 
heads  of  the  institution  the  benettt  of 
his  large  experience. 

Liieut.-Co:.  James  Bordley  Is  in  charge 
of  the  reeducation  of  the  blind  at 
"Evergreen,"  as  General  Hospital  No. 
1  is  known,  and  at  the  institute.  He 
has  sent  to  The  Sun  a  booklet  entitled  : 
"Pointing  the  Way,"  which  describes 
what  is  betog  done  to  fit  the  blind  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines  for  continued 
usefulness  and  happiness.  Little  has 
been  written  of  the  institutions  hitherto. 


"Evergreen"   at    GulUorrt. 

"Evergreen"  is  located  at  Guilford, 
a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  upon  the  100 
acre  estate  of  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett, 
who  gave  the  Government  the  use  of 
the  property.  Work  was  begun  on  No- 
vember 15,  1917,  but  instruction  did  not 
begin  until  April  6.  1918,  when  the  first 
blind  man  was  admitted.  The  aim  of 
tho  hospital  is  to  equip  the  blind  men 
so  that  upon  their  dismissal  from  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  they  may 
take  their  place  as  self-supporting 
members  of  society  -pr  be  prepared  to 
receive  further  instruction  under  the 
guidance  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. The  environments  are  beautiful 
and  inspirational  —  lawne,  gardens, 
groves  and  walks.  If  one  asks  what  Is 
the  use  of  lovely  surroundings  for  men 
that  cannot  see  the  answer  Is  made 
by  the  hospital  staff — none  Is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  delightful  environment  than 
the  blind. 

The  equipment  is  commodious  and 
comfortable.  In  addition  to  the  old 
buildings  there  have  (been  aix  new 
buildings  erected  by  the  Government 
at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  There  is  a  big 
swimming  pool,  a  large  gymnasium  and 
two  bowling  alleys.  There  are  de- 
lightful wards,  operating  rooms  and  con- 
valescent  rooms. 

The  first  thing  done  when  patients  are 
admitted  Is  to  overcome  the  despair 
that  usually  seizes  upon  the  minds  of 
men  suddenly  blinded.  They  are  taught 
that,  though  blind,  they  are  still  nor- 
mal men  with  immense  potentialities  for 
usefulness  and  happiness.  Then  they 
are  taught  to  continue  faithfully  the 
usual  conventions  of  life  with  especial 
attention  to  personal  hygiene.  They 
arc.  taught  to  develop  latent  senses 
which,  in  a  large  measure,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  sight.  Among  the  required 
courses  are  .physical  training,  fundamen- 
tal hand  training,  reading  and  writing 
of  Bralle  and  typewriting. 

Physical  Training  Plan. 

Physcal  training  includes  personal  hy- 
giene, swimming,  bowling,  outdoor  sports 
and  gymnasium  exercises.  Recreation 
leaders  strive  against  a  "wrong  attitude" 
on  the  part  of  the  patients  ajid  con- 
stantly provide  entertainment,  such  as 
music,  dancing,  amateur  theatricals, 
theatre  parties  and  kindred  entertain- 
ments, which  are  as  important  for  the 
blind  as  is  work.  Handwork  includes 
basket  weaving,  chair  caning,  netting 
and  carpentry-  There  are  classes  in 
English,  spelling,  ipencil  writing,  arith- 
metic and  other  elementary  branches, 
and  the  most  thorough  instruction  is 
given  in  all  kinds  of  Braile  or  raised 
writing. 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  each  pa- 
tient in  order  to  determine  his  aptitude 
for  special  vocational  training.  There 
are  being  developed  comprehensve 
courses  In  business  economics,  salesman- 
ship, office  management,  the  use  of  me- 
chanical office  equipment,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  accounting  and  bookkeeping. 
Agricultural  courses  are  to  be  estab- 
lished for  those  that  come  from  and 
must  return  to  agricultural  homes. 
These  plans  include  classes  in  poultry 
raising,  dairy  farming  and  'market-  gar- 
dening. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute,  co-operating 
with  Evergreen,  is  located  upon  ad- 
jacent property  and  aims  to  accomplish 
whatever  the  Government  desires  in 
complement   to   its   own   work   at   Ever- 


green. It  has  established  a  complete 
library  for  the  blind,  has  provided  vol- 
unteer assistant  teachers  and  has 
housed  relatives  of  tho  blind  that  visit 
the  institution. 

In  all  of  this  work  Sir  Ar^&r 
Tearson  is  greatly  experienced,  an^rhis 
suggestions  have  been  of  lmmensjpraluo, 
the  officials  of  Evergreen  repoc^ln  Im- 
proving programmes.  ^p 
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TO  WORK  IN  STORES 


Returned  blinded  soldiers  will  be  act- 
ing as  managers  and  clerks  in  a  chain 
of  stores  to.  be  opened  in  the  South,  if 
the  plans  of  the  Baltimore  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  Tire  successful. 
This  was  brought  out  in  an  address  by 
Professor  Harold  Whitehead,  of  that  in- 
stitution, at  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind,  at  Westminster  Hall, 
Witherppoon  Building,  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

As  fast  as  the  afflicted  soldiers  are 
returning,  those  who  are  fitted  for  this 
work  are  being  trained,  and  the  stores 
will  be  put  into  operation  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  stores  will  be  conduct- 
ed on  a  co-operative  basis-  and  every 
blind  employe  will  hold  stock  in  the 
concern. 

To   Assist   All    Blind. 

"I'll  say  frankly  that  we  are  going  to 

exploit  these  men  for  the  benefit  of  the 

hundreds    of    thousands    of    other    blind 

people    in    the    United    States,"    said    the 

~WfG890r.       He    said    the    teaching    and 

ucating    of    blind    persons    had    made 

upendous   strides   recently   and   that   it 

as  no  longer  a  case  of  having  only  a 

w  trades  that  they  could  engage  in. 

It  is  expected  that  the  projected  chain 

stores   will    be   an    advertisement   for 

e  new  educational  methods,  and  every 

'ort   is  being  made   to   assure   its  suc- 

ss.     The  entire  operation  will  be  in  the 

tnds   of   the   bliruled   soldiers   and   only 

e    fewest    possible    persons    with    sight 

11   be  Identified   with   the  venture. 

Plan  Annual  .Meeting. 
Officers  were  elected  for  the  coining 
■ar  and  plans  made  for  the  annual 
eeting  of  the  society  on  February  5. 
te  feature  of  this  meeting  will  be  a 
stare  by  Dr.  George  Earle  Raiguel  on 
Vhat  England,  France  and  Italv  are 
Jing  for  the  Blinded  Soldier— America's 
iportunity."  This  meeting  will  be  held 
the  Rose  Room  of  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
rd  and  the  public  is  to  be  invited. 
The  new  officers — mostly  re-elected — 
e:  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox.  president; 
hn  E.  Baird  and  Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  vice- 
jsidents ;  John  J.  Wilkinson,  treas- 
er ;  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  secretary,  and 
Rodman  Paul,  airs.  Theodore  BJ. 
istings.  Rev  Leighton  \\".  Eckard, 
•s.  Thomas  B.  Morris,  Edward  Ellis 
len,  Mrs.  Edward  Ellis  Allen  and 
lomas    S.    McAloney,    Board    of    Man- 
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The  number  of  the  totally 
blinded  among  the  allied  soldiers 
is  figured  in  Paris  at  about  7,000. 
It  is  estimated  this  will  be  in- 
creased 25  per  cent,  when  re- 
turns from  patients  under  treat- 
ment are  all  in,  making  the  final 
total  about  8,750.  There  are 
also  between  30,000  and  40,000 
men  who  have  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye.  Few  of  these  are  in- 
capacitated industrially. 

Latest  figures  for  the  totally 
blinded  as  estimated  in  this  coun- 
try follow: 

United  States 227 

France .  . .  3,000 

England    1,500 

Italy    700 

S-rbia 60 

Russia    2,000 

Germany    6.000 

Complete  official  statistics  have 
not  yet  been  complied. 


If  war  has  its  compensations,  count 
large  among  them  the  new  opportunity 
and  incentive  it  has  been  the  means  of 
giving-  the  blind.  In  doing  their  plain 
duty  by  the  men  made  sightless  in  their 
service,  the  nations  are  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  vision.  Under  compul- 
sion of  war,  solution  of  the  whole  "prob- 
lem of  the  blind"  has  advanced  immeas- 
urably. The  number  of  blinded  soldiers 
Is  relatively  small:  in  learning  how  to 
return  them  to  industrial  life  the  world 
is  devising  a  practical  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  far  greater  host  of  blind 
civilians. 

Somehow  the  words  "blindness,"  "de- 
pendency" and  "destitution"  have  be- 
come linked  in  the  language  as  if  they 
were  born  conjoined.  The  process  of 
divorce  is  well  under  way.  The  pioneers 
saw  it  long  ago,  but  it  has  taken  a  war 
and  the  soldier  walking  in  darkness  to 
make  most  of  us  see  that  It  is  easily 
possible  for  a  blind  man  to  do  a  man's 
part  in  the  world,  not  merely  a  blind 
man's  part.     This  is  fact,  not  sentiment. 

Consider  the  word  of  that  Indomitable, 
f;i  -•  .inati.ig  blind  man,  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, that  trre-majorlty  of  men  who  have 
gone  forth  from  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Lon- 
don are  earning  more  money  than  they 
ever  earned  before,  and  some  of  them 
more  than  they  ever  dreamed  of  earn- 
ing, and  all  in  self-respectful  ways. 

Day  of   Blind   Beggar   Gone. 

The  blind  beggar  has  inspired  both 
poetry  and  activity  by  the  police.  He 
and  his  craft  are  doomed.  The  day  is 
coming  when  every  passerby  will  know 
that  if  a  man  is  a  mendicant  the  reason 
does  not  lie  In  his  blindness.  Owners  of 
factories  are  learning,  right  here  in  New 
York  and  wherever  old  prejudices  are 
being  swept  away  by  demonstrated 
truth,  that  they  have  work  the  blind  can 
do  as  well  as  those  who  can  see. 

Ability  to  earn  a  good  living  is  becom- 
ing ordinary  rather  than  exceptional, 
thanks  to  the  teaching  at  such  places  as 
St.  Dunstan's  in  London  and  Evergreen 
in  Baltimore,  where  all  America's 
blinded  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  go 
to  have  the  way  pointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Few  blind  men  alas  are  Sir  Arthur 
Pearsons ;  few  blind  women  are  Laura 
Brldgmans  or  Helen  Kellers.  So  much 
'he  greater  is  hope  for  the  ordinary  per- 
son without  sight,  for  he  and  not  the 
phenomenon    is    the    object    of    the    new 
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solicitude. 

The  number  of  men  who  have  come 
out  of  the  war  blinded  is  far  less  than 
most  people  suppose.  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  the  figure  of  a  blind  veteran  pok- 
Jrg  along  with  a  cane  or  being  led  along 
the  streets  was  common  in  the  vision 
Of  those  trying  to  imagine  conditions 
utter  the  war.  Somehow,  probably  be- 
cause the  blinded  Boldler  is  the  most 
appealing  to  the  feeling  of  pity  and  is 
held  in  special  affection  among  those 
wounded,  and  because  of  a  general  be- 
lief that  shell  shock  and  gassing  often 
destroy  the  eyesight,  the  notion  has 
been  prevalent  that  blindness  would 
iiave  a  big  place  In  the  casualty  lists. 
This  is  not  true. 

Blind   Soldier  a  Rarity. 

The  army  definition  of  blindness  is 
"insufficient  sight  to  perform  wprk  for 
which  eyesight  Is  essential."  All  the  men 
thus  afflicted  (a  word  used  with  apolo- 
gies to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  detests 
H)  in  the  war  could  be  pretty  nearly 
pot  into  Madison  Square  Garden.  Di- 
lute them  in  the  world's  population  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  blind  soldier  is 
and  will  be  a  rarity. 

The  latest  United  States  Army  report 
Is  that  827  men  out  of  the  millions  we 

r*  snt  into  the  national  service  have  been 
linded.  Small  as  is  this  total  students 
believe  that  this  figure  is  too  large. 
Among  the  Allies  the  proportion  of 
blinded  men  among  the  total  casualties 
has  been  one  in  1,500,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  American  rate 
should  not  correspond  with  this. 

Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  matter  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  obtained  the  following  figures 
for  The  Stjndw  Sun,  and  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  verified  them : 

France   3,000 

England 1,500 

Italy    700 

Serbia    60 

ESTIMATED. 

iRussla 2,000 

Germany 6,000 

Mr.  Wheeler  said : 

"The  figures  for  France  and  England, 

I  am  satisfied,  are  quite  accurate.  There 
is  a  claim  that  Italy's  total  is  larger 
than  here  given,  but  I  think  n^t.  The 
figure  I  have  for  the  United  States  is 
3  20.  which  X  think  is  a  little  too  large. 
The  Red  Cross  told  me  some  time  ago  it 
would  not  reach  100.  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia are  pure  estimates,  but  are  based  on 
the     tout     cl'ualties  ;     the     number     of 

II  'hided  follow  :  pretty  evenly  the  same 
percentage  of  casualties  for  every  coun- 

There  is  a  general  impression  that 
t  e  war  blind  are  more  numerous  than 
they  really  are.  When  I  went  to  Europe 
Jast  year  I  thought,  therj^were  25,000 
French  and  15,000  BrHiiafT 

SeTtnty    Home    So    Far. 

About  seventy  blinded  American  fight- 
ers have  come  home  thus  far.  The  place 
Whither  they  were  taken  and  the  others 
will  be  is  formally  United  States  Army 
General  Hospital  No.  7.  Actually  It  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  imaginable.  It 
la  at  Guilford,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore, 
fan  the  100  acre  Evergreen  estate  of  Mrs. 
T.  Harrison  Garrett,  which  she  has 
loaned  to  the  Government.  The  Garrett 
home  Is  now  the  home  of  the  blind  sol- 
dlera  and  sailors 

Kernwood,  another  fine  old  building, 
Is  the  military  headquarters  of  the  post 
and  the  home  of  blind  officers.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  erected  six  buildings  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000.    These  are  two  used  as 


barracks  for  enlisted  men  with  sight, 
who  attend  to  the  upkeep  of  the  p. ace ; 
a  school,  a  manual  training  building,  a 
recreation  building  and  a  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool. 

Evergreen  has  the  double  function  of 
a  hospital  for  the  men  while  they  need 
medical  care  and  a  school  In  which  they 
are  fitted  to  "carry  on."  The  aim  Is  of- 
ficially stated  : 

"To  equip  the  Wind  man  so  that  upon 
his  dismissal  from  tho  service  of  the 
United  States  he  may  take  his  place  as  a 
pelf-supporting,  self-respecting  individual 
In  society  or  be  prepared  to  receive 
further  instruction  under  the  guidance 
and  at  the  expanse  of  the  Federal  Board 
Cor  Vocational  Education." 

The  patients  are  eitner  totally  blind  or 
po  deficient  In  vision  that  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  reentering  the  usual  occupa- 
tions or  even  normal  homa  life  without 
porno  training. 

"If  it  is  borne  In  mind,"  says  "Point- 
ing the  Way,"  a  booklet  describing  Ever- 
green, "that  despair  is  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  those  who  are  suddenly  stricken 
with  blindness,  It  will  be  readily  appreci- 
ated that  Evergreen  cannot  be  used  soely 
a3  a  school  for  trade  training  and  higher 
education,  but  that  courses  have  to  be, 
arranged  to  teach  the  blind  rnen  'how  to 
Ibe  blind' ;  to  teach  them  that,  though 
blind,  they  are  still  normal  men  ;  to  im- 
press upon  them  tho  importance  of  ob- 
serving the  usual  conventions  of  life  ;  the 
neoessity  for  strictly  living  up  to  the 
rules  of  personal  hygiene,  of  advantages 
eeerulng  from  association  with  normal 
people ;  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
to  develop  latent  senses  so  that  in  a 
large  measure  these  may  be  substituted 
fort  the  lost  sight" 

Value  of  Physical  Training;. 

The  courses  that  every  man  who  goes 
to  Evergreen  are  required  to  take  are 
physical  training,  fundamental  hand 
training,  reading  and  writing  of  Braille 
and  typewriting.  Physical  training  in- 
cludes personal  hygiene,  swimming, 
howling,  outdoor  sports  and  gymnasium 
exercises. 

Speaking  of  swimming.  Sir  Arthur 
Paarson  is  a  devotee  of  that  form  of 
exercise  and  fun.  As  is  well  known,  he 
hates  to  have  any  one  "pawing  at  him," 
&a  he  calls  it,  in  a  well  intended  buti  un- 
mecessary  attempt  to  guide  him. 

At  a  dinner  a  few  nights  ago  he  told 
of  a  bathing  machine  attendant  at  one  of 
the  English  beaches  who  Insisted  on 
treating  him  as  if  he  were  not  only  blind 
but  incapable  of  locomotion.  Despite 
Sir  Arthur's  protests  the  attendant 
steered  him  up  the  steps  after,  the  swim 
and  then  piped  cheerfully  : 

"  "Ere  you  are,  sir.  Now  in  your  dress- 
ing room,  sir.  Towel  at  the  right,  sir, 
and  looking  glass  at  the  left." 

At  Evergreen  they  call  the  handwork 
course  the  "finger  kindergarten."  It  em- 
braces weaving,  basketry,  netting,  chair 
oaning  and  carpentry.  For  many  years 
these  industries,  with  the  exception  of 
carpentry,  which  was  considered  too  diffi- 
cult, were  aibout  all  that  was  taught  in 
the  traditional  school  for  the  blind.  The 
demand  for  the  prodacts  wad  largely  ar- 
tificial and  knowledge  of  that  fact  by  the 
blind  man  did  not  help  to  make  his  lot 
easier. 

But  at  Evergreen,  as  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
the  purpose  of  such  instruction  is  to 
educate  the  fingers  so  they  may  pass  on 
to  more  important  tilings.  Similarly 
1  vpewriting  Is  taught  to  every  one,  not 
th.a^all  may  become  professional  typists, 


Siut  berause  It  Is  good  finger  anJ  mind 
exercise  and  gives  the  blind  man,  who 
tfinds  It  virtually  Impossible  to  write 
logibly  with  pen  or  pencil,  a  means  of 
written  communication.  Typewriting, 
wihen  mastered  with  stenography  and  the 
dictaphone,  also  may  bo  made  a  means 
©f  livelihood. 

Many  Elective   Couriei. 
The    elective    courses    as    planned    at 
Evergreen    are   classed   as   professional, 
commercial,   industrial,  agricultural   and 
home  work.     The  professional  ^°rk'  *£' 
cept  for  massage,  piano  tuning  and  book- 
binding,  will   be  under   the   direction   of 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion       An    industrial    survey    has    been 
4nade  enabling  the  Government  to  clas- 
tlfy  industry  properly  and  determine  the 
nhv-ical  requirements  necessary  for  the 
Various  types  of  work.     When  an  occu- 
pation seemingly  suitable  for  the  blind 
is  found  a  time  study  motion  picture  is 
made  of  the  most  skilled  man  found  in 
the  plant.     These  pictures  are  to  be  the 
text    books    for    the    Instructors    of   the 
Mind  soldiers.     No  tr*dc  is  being  consid- 
ered In  which  the  economic  advantage  to 
roth  employer  and  blind  employee  is  not 

clc&r 

To  fit  men  for  commercial  work  courses 
are  being  developed  in  business  econo- 
mies, salesmanship,  office  management, 
■the  use  of  office  equipment  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  accounting  and  bookkeeping. 
.Agricultural  courses,  primarily  for  those 
•who  come  from  and  must  return  to  rural 
7iomes,  include  classes  In  poultry  raising, 
dairy  farming  and  market  gardening. 

What  Red  Croes  la  Doing. 

To  do  anything  that  will  help  the 
blinded  fighters  at  Evergreen  and  after 
their  discharge  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  cooperating  with  the 
hospital  and  the  vocational  educational 
board.  It  has  quarters  in  a  building  ad- 
joining the  Garrett  estate.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  library  room  with  raised  print 
cop;es  tff  entertaining  literature,  has 
provided  volunteer  teachers,  and  lias 
opened  a  house  in  Baltimore  where  any 
member  of  a  patient's  family  may  stay. 
If  mother,  wife,  .sister  or  child  can  be  of 
assistance  to  the  blinded  man  in  carry- 
ing on  his  future  work  that  person  may 
be  invited  to  go  to  this  house  without! 
expense  and  receive  practical  instruction 
in  how  best  to  he)p  the  blind  man  not 
only  in  his  trade  or  profession,  but  In 
his  home. 

The  men  remain  at  Evergreen  until 
"they  reach  the  highest  point  of  mental 
and  physical  rehabilitation."  They  are 
discharged  by  the  commanding  officer 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  medical 
survey  board.  When  they  are  discharged 
they  cease  to  be  soldleis  and  receive  a 
pension  of  $100  a  month.  If  the  hospital 
period  of  convalescence  is  not  long 
enough  to  prepare  them  for  self-support 
supplementary  education  is  provided  by, 
the  Federal  Vocational  Board. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  in  New  York,  said  to 
the  writer  that  Evergreen  was  unques- 
tionably the  best  soldiers'  hospital  In 
the  countrv.  He  also  said  that  "about 
the  worst  enemy  the  newly  blinded  man 
has   is  his  wife  or  mother.  ' 

•1  mean."  he  explained,  "that  they 
very  naturally  want  to  take  him  home 
and  pamper  him  and  attend  to  his  every 
Httle  want,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to 
do   so   he   would   become   a   helpless   de- 
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....  Tney  do  not  want  him  to  go 
^  ho*P<™  «r  at  least  to  stay  for  anv 
**hn  tlnle  In  some  cases  the  Red 
Pro-  wfresthe  solicitous  relative  from 
RaTtimore  that  their  soldier  has  arrived 
at  Svergreen  and  Invites  the  relative  to 
go  to -Baltimore  at  the  expense  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  be  Its  guest  for  a  week. 
When  the  week  Is  up  the  wife  or  mother 
arwaMi  says.  'Keep  him;  you  re  doing 
n  m  *ore  good  than  we  ever  could  at 
h  me  '  Mefnwhtle  she  learns  at  the  hos- 
pital how  to  assist  In  the  boy's  reeduca- 
tion  when  he  does  get  home. 

To  Ron  a  Chain  of  Stores. 

"In  addition  to  the  plans  for  making 
the  blind  >lf-supporting  that  you  have 
there  is  another  that  has 
biicly  mentioned.  That  is 
.ment  ot*  a  chain  of  stores  to 
1  operated  by  blind  men. 
will  be  candy,  tobacco  and 
All  will  have  exactly  the 
and  fixtures,  so  that  a 
!»o  has  run  one  of  these 
■  able  to  transfer  to  any 
,  chain  and  Instantly  place 
hia  hand  upon  any  article  that  may  be 
called  for  by  a  customer  I  u"™z™l 
that  a  stock  company  will  be  organized 
and  that  eventually  the  stock  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  blind. 

"The  war."  Mr.  McMutrle  added,  "has 
actually  revolutionized  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind.  It  can  no  longer  be ,  sa d 
as  some  one  once  said,  that  about  all  there 
is  left  for  a  man  who  loses  his  sight  are 
the  joys  of  the  table  and  contemplation 
of  the  future  life.  As^SIr  Arthur  Pear- 
son says,  the  blinded  safdier  is  going  to 
be  the  greatest  asset  for  the  blind  every- 
where The  organization  that  has  been 
built  up  for  the  care  of  blinded  soldiers 
will  be  continued  in  somo  form  for  the 
care  of  the  civilian  blind,  and  It  is  they 
who  eventually  will  mostly  profit  bj^  it, 
ror  there  are  so  many  more  of  them." 
V  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  told  The  Sun  re- 
porter It  was  a  fact  that  no  soldiers  had 
been  permanently  blinded  by  either  gas 
or  shell  shock,  except  in  those  few  cases 
where  the  gas  or  concussion  had  ac- 
tually destroyed  the  eyes.  He  sz'.Z  that 
blindness  resulting  from  gas  usually  lasts 
about  three  weeks. 

"There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  shell 
shock  blindness."  he  observed,  "although 
the  mental  or  nervous  condition  produced 
by  shell  shock  sometimes  makes  a  man 
think  he  Is  blind.  At  St.  Dunstan's  we 
usually  cure  euch  a  delusion  by  hypno- 
tism, which  is  the  best  method.  We  have 
some  hard  cases — men  who  find  St.  Dun- 
stan's such  a  cheerful,  comfortable  pla.ee 
that  they  try  to  prolong  their  stay  in-> 
definitely  by  feigning  bllndnes*.  Ways 
of  testing  them  are  very  simple.  For 
example,  if  you  place  a  big  bucket  In 
the  path  and  observe  the  soldier  walk- 
ing a  round,  instead  of  into  it,  of  course 
you  know  what  the  real  trouble  is. 

"Then  there  is  a  flight  of  steps  at  St. 
Dunstan's  that  I  know  very  well.  I  take 
the  suspect  lor  a  walk.  If  a  man  with 
good  vision;  should  accompany  him,  the 
soldier  would  stumble  down  the  steps, 
knowing  the  other  chap  would  catch  l\im 
and  keep  him  from  harm.  But  as  I  am 
blind  the  soldier  has  serious  doubts.  I 
know  exactly  where  the  steps  begin,  and 
go  confidently  on.  It  Is  amusing  to  see 
(Sir  Arthur  uses  that  word  constantly  in 
relation  to  himself)  the  soldier  hestitate 
before    reaching   the    top    step    if   he    Is 


foia-ning  blindness.  He  doesn't  take  any 
chances  of  tumbling  down  the  flight  with 
a  blind  man.  I  don't  scold  him.  I 
merely  laugh  and  say  'All  right,  old  chap, 
walk  somewhere  else.'" 

Change   In    Sir.   Arthur's    Ideas. 

Early  in  the  year  1914,  when  his  loss 
of  sight,  caused  by  overwork  in  his  tre- 
mendous labors  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness, was  almost  complete  and  had  al- 
ready forced  him  to  give  up  many  activi- 
ties Sir  Arthur  said  to  an  interviewer  in 
London : 

"People  talk  about  compensation  for 
blindness,  but  you  can  take  it  from  me 
that  there  is  none."  Since  then  the  last 
ray  has  been  obscured,  but  Sir  Arthur 
never  talks  In  this  vein  now.  He  has,  as 
he  told  a.  group  of  New  Yorkers  who  met 
him  at  dinner  a  fortnight  ago,  "rear- 
ranged his  life,"  and,  without  'being  in 
any  sense  a  Pollyanna,  he  radiates 
cheerfulness  that  is  as  genuine  as  the 
man  himself.  He  has  found  in  St.  Dun- 
stan's  and  the  replacement  in  society  of 
the  .blinded  soldier  a  task — for  It  is  far 
more     than     a     hobby — worthy     of    his 
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STn  T  hl9  V,6ry  name  has  *«*>me  a 
sign  in  the  sky  for  the  blind  the  world 

Some  of  his  "hints  to  newly  blinded" 
men  must  be  repeated  here 
moT1!  °°,mmonest  mistake  which  Is 
made  by  kindly  folk  who  want  to  help  a 
blind  person  is  to  believe  that  because" 
wltSMt  S6e  he  Cannot  ^ve  about 
uiat  all  a  blind  man  needs  In  the  way  of 
assistance  is  the  gentlest  directing  pres- 

„/flW1?e?  B0ing'  for  a  brisk  walk  it  will 
at  first  be  found  the  best  plan  to  Put  one 

hand  £i  COa\?OCket  and  let  ^e  guide"! 
,hand    rest   gently   inside    the   arm.     The 

su  de  alld  guided  should  keep  step  The 
!  8U.de  will  be  able  by  a  gentle  pressure 
at   precise  y   the  right  moment   to  give 

way  ihlt°tfha  St6P  UP  °r  down  fn  ^  « 
wa>  that  the  pace  need  not  be  slackened 

I  am  very  clear  as  to  the  great  ad- 

ltJanShP<JlWalk«nar  W'thout  any  conta*t 
aLf    ,between   the  walkers.      It  is  sur- 
pris  ngly  easy  to  do  this  as  long  as  the 
sighted    pedestrian    remembers    to    give 
warning'  by  word  or  touch  of  a  curb  or 
other  obstacle.      It   is  well   to   note   that 
walks  should   at  first  be  taken    in   quiet 
Places,  where  the  noise  of  passersby  and 
wheeled   traffic   does    not   disturb   move- 
ments which  are  still  uncertain. 
^  No   Danger   In   Walls. 
"The  ease  and  adroitness  with  which 
some  blind  people  move  are  apt  to  lead 
others  to  think  that  they  possess  an  ex- 
traordinary faculty  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  is  not  the  case  except 
with  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the 
perception    of    obstacles.       People    who 
have  been  for  some  time  blind  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  wall,  a  large 
tree  or  any  other  bulky  obstacle  which  is 
at  least  the  height  of  the   face  several 
yards  before  they  reach  it,  but  those  in 
whom    this  perception    has   not   yet   de- 
veloped  need  never  fear  that  they  will 
damage    themselves   by    walking   into   a 
wall.    So  long  as  one  holds  oneself  erect 
the  toe  will  always  strike  the  wall  be- 
fore the  face  does.     This  perception  of 
obstacles  does  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  to 
slender   objects,    such    as    lampposts   or 
the  edge  of  an  open  door. 

"In  >?olng  up  or  down  starirs  no  as- 
sistance is  needed  beyond  that  given  by 
the  banister. 

"Blind  people  will  find  that  folks  are 
apt  to  warn  them  of  things  which  do 
not  matter  in  the  least,  while  leaving 
them  totally  unwarned  of  things  which 
matter  a  great  deal.  Soon  after  my 
sight  finally  went  f  was  dining  in  a 
house.  My  hopfess  escorted  me  to  din- 
ner, and  as  we  approached  the  draw- 
ing room  door  said :  "Now,  be  very 
careful ;  you  are  just  coming  to  a  mat.' 
The  mat  In  question  was  a  very  thin 
one,  which  would  really  have  required 
quite  a  lot  of  finding. 

"She  then  led  me  straight  off  the  top 
of  the  stairs  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing, and  had  I  not  been  following  my 
usual  practice  of  keeping  my  shoulders 
well  back  when  I  am  not  sure  of  my 
position  In  regard  to  6teps  we  should 
certainly  have  both  gone  downstairs 
with  more  speed  than  dignity: 

Easy  «o  Sit  Down  Naturally. 

"A  great  many  blind  people  ?et  firmly 
rooted  in  the  habit  of  stooping  over 
and  feeling  a  seat  before  they  sit  on  It, 
a  quite  unnecessary  action  which  gives 
r.n  impression  of  helplessness  and  Inef- 
ficiency to  the  onlooker.  One  very  eas;lv 
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gets  into  the  habit  of  touching  the  edge 

iof  a  seat  with  tlve  calves  of  the  legs, 
thus  making  oneself  feel  happy  about 
sitting  down  firmly  in  a  quite  ordinary 
manner. 
"For  a  considerable  time  past  I  have 
quite  given  up  the  use  of  a  walking 
stick  unless  I  am  walking  by  myself 
in  a  place  I  do  not  know  well  or  am 
going  with  some  one  on  a  tramp  over 
rough  country,  with  ditches  and  other 
obstacles  to  negotiate.  I  am  quite-clear 
that  I  get  along  much  better  without 
a  stick.  I  walk  more  naturally,  freely 
and  feel  more  confident.  Newly  blinded 
people  sometimes  get  into  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  stick  indoors.  This  should 
be  absolutely  barred.  A  stick  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  tho  attainment  of  in- 
dependence. 

"If  one  is  walking  alone  and  carry 
ing  a  stick  it  should  not  be  used  to 
Up  the  ground  in  front,  but  should 
be  carried  with  the  point  in  advance, 
lightly  touching  the  ground  or  just 
above  It  and  moving  fro  from  side  to 
side. 

"The  curve  of  the  surface  of  garden 
path  or  road  should  be  noted,  and  it 
is  usually  easy  to  tell  whether  ono  is 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  side  simply  by 
observing  this. 

"When  one  is  moving  about  In  a 
house  the  tick  of  a  clock  or  a  creak- 
ing board — and  it  is  curious  for  newly 
blinded  persons  to  find  how  faithfully  a 
board  creaks — will  often  give  all  the 
indication  needed.  A  clock  with  a  good 
sensible  tick  is  a  great  help  in  enabling 
one  to  locate  one's  position  in  a  room 
and  to  move  about  it  with  ease  and 
accuracy. 

'It  is  very  important  that  In  a  house 
frequented  by  a  blind  person  the  fur- 
niture should  always  occupy  the  same 
position  and  everything  should  be  tidy. 
The  leaving  about  of  small  objects, 
such  as  stools,  or  the  alteration  of  the 
position  of  chairs  is  bound  to  lead  'to 
trouble. 

Bell  the  Babei. 

Hero  Is  a  hint  for  blind  men  who 
are  the  happy  possessors  of  small  chil- 
dren. It  was  adopted  by  a  clever  blind 
man  of  my  acquaintance  to  his  great 
satisfaction :  Let  each  child  have  tied 
around  its  neck  or  somewhere  else  a 
little  bell  with  a  different  sound.  Thus 
when  the  toddler  runs  into  the  room 
you  know  whether  it  is  Polly  or  Jack. 
Furthermore,  if  Polly  is  crawling  about 
the  floor  daddy  is  not  so  apt  to  stumble 
over  her  or  tread  upon  her  as  he  would 
be  if  she  did  not  carry  the  little  pro- 
tecting bell. 

"Blind  people  should  always  be  very 
careful  to  look  tidy.  I  do  not  believe 
in  foppishness,  but  I  do  most  firmly  be- 
lieve In  the  necessity  for  an  extra  de- 
gree of  neatness  In  ttie  case  of  blind 
folk.  Untidiness  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward giving  that  impression  of  help- 
lessness which  is  so  important  that  we 
should  take  care  to  avoid  giving. 

"The  more  untidy  the  blind  beggar 
looks  and^  the  more  Incapable  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  pennies  rattle  Into 
his  little  tin  cup.  His  apparently  help- 
less figure  remains  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  passerby  and  becomes  the 
recognized  standard  of  the  capacity  of 
those  who  cannot  see. 

Mistake   to  Harp  ou  Fact. 

"One  day  at  St,  Dunstan's  I  heard  a 
blinded    soldier    speak    rather    grumpily 


to  some  one  who  had  asked  him  whether 
he  wanted  to  'see'  So-and-So.  He  said, 
'You  don't  suppose  I  should  be  here  if 
I  could  see,  do  you?'  Now  this  is  quite 
the  wrong  point  of  view.  I  think  we 
always  ought  to  talk  of  'seeing'  people, 
'reading'  letters  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  ono  is  anything  but  normal  by 
going  out  of  the  way  to  twist  phrases 
and  talk  about  'meeting'  people,  and 
'having  letters  read'  to  one.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  do  continue  to  see  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  folk  whose 
eyes  are  quite  uninjured  do  not  really 
see  with  their  eyes  at  all,  but  with  the 
extreme  back  of  the  brain,  where  the 
optic  nerve  terminates.  The  back  of 
the  brain  is  the  true  medium  of  sight, 
just  as  really  as  the  sensitive  film  at 
the  back  of  the  camera  is  the  true  me- 
dium for  the  recording  of  the  photo- 
graph passed  to  it  by  the  lens  and  other 
mechanism  of  the  camera.  So  now  we 
see  with  those  portions  of  our  brains 
which  respond  to  impulses  given  by  the 
other  senses. 

"Few   people   who   can   see  appear  t 
realize  that  a  blind  person  can  only  te 
who  they  are,  and  often  where  they  an 
by  sense  of  hearing.     When  two  sighte 
folk    who  know  one  another    pass  the 
Is  sure  to  be  a  nod,  a  smile    or  a  wa" 
of  the  hand.     To   the   blind    these   mea: 
nothing,    and    the    passerby    should    a] 
ways    greet    a    blind    acquaintance    b 
word.      Few   things   are   more    annoyln 
than  to  be  conscious   of   passing  figure 
without  having  any  idea  as  to   whethe: 
they  are  those  of  strangers  or  friends.   I 
"When  a  group  of  people,  one  or  more 
blind,    are    engaged    in    conversation    its' 
seeing  members  should  always,  if  within 
reach,   lightly   touch    a   blind   man   when 
addressing    htm,    if   they    do    not    men- 
tion  his   name,   thus  making  up  for   the<: 
turned  face  and  quick  glance  which  fornV 
conversational     signals     between     thos* 
who  can  see. 

"An  escort,  however  efficient  .-4vil! 
neveR  object  to  a  hint  from  the  blind 
personN^scorted,  and  I  fhfn'k  it  is  a  great 
mistakerasfce  afraid  of  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  one's  escort  by  making  sugges- 
tions. 

"One  of  the  most  gratifying  things 
that  we  peop'e  who  lose  our  sight  have 
to  think  of  is  that  as  the  years  go  on 
we  shall  become  more  and  more  adept 
blind  men.  A  blind  friend  of  mine  wh* 
get3  about  by  himself  almost  miracu- 
lously told  me  the  other  day  that  dur-' 
ing  the  whole  of  the  twenty-two  years 
that  he  has  been  blind  he  has  continued 
to  improve,  and  that  he  is  sure  he  will 
go  on  improving  as  long  as  his  life  lasts. 
To  this  testimony  I  can  add  my  own,  for 
I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I 
miss  my  sight   less  and   less. 

"Nothing  gives  people  who  can  see  a 
more  favorable  impression  of  the  ability 
of  a  blind  man  than  to  find  him  able  to 
get  about  freely  and  well  by  himself; 
and  as  the  main  thing  we  have  to  do  Is 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  fact  that 
the  loss  of  sight  has  not — as  Is  so  often 
thought  to  be  the  ease-; — had  a  fatal  ef- 
fect upon  our  intelligence  and  ability, 
we  should  all  of  us,  I  think,  make  a  very 
particular  effort  toward  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  lndepedence  In  getting 
about  by  ourselves.  The  idea  of  regard- 
ing one's  self  and  becoming  regarded, 
not  as  just  a  blind  man,  but  as  a  normal 
person  who  cannot  see.  will  bo  helped  to 
an  Incredible  degree  by  independence  of 
locomotion. 


Dr.    Wheeler'a    Great    Work. 

"Finally,  cultivate  and  cultivate,  and 
cultivate  your  sense  of  hearing.  A  newly 
blinded  person  Is  apt  to  depend  far  too 
much  upon  the  touch  and  too  little  upon 
the  hearing.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
Founds  about  never  noticed  so  long  as 
the  eyo  is  there  to  help,  but  which  with- 
out its  aid   are  full  of  meaning." 

Readers  of  The  Sunday  Sun  were 
made  aware  some  time  ago  of  the  prac- 
ticnl  work  started  by  Dr.  Schuyler 
Skaats  Wheeler  In  relation  to  the  blind. 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  president  of  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Company,  which  manmactures 
electrical  apparatus  at  Ampere.  N.  J., 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineer.". 

"I  am  concentrating  on  one  idea,"  he 
said  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago,  "an 
idea  that  seems  to  be  rather  new,  al- 
though there  is  no  novelty  in  it.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  what  jobs  in  factories 
ar«  suitable  for  the  blind  and  to  get 
manufacturers  to  use  the  blind  on  those 
jobs.  For  many  years,  you  know,  the 
traditional  occupations  for  these  people 
have  been  basket  weaving,  brush  making 
and  the  like,  the  production  of  things 
that  look  pretty  In  an  exhibit,  but  for 
which  there  Is  no  extensive  market. 

"My  idea  is  to  place  the  blind  In  In- 
dustry whose  products  the  world  really 
needs.  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is 
enough  useful  work  to  keep  all  the  blind 
persons  in  the  world  busy — meaning,  of 
course,  blind  persons  who  are  free  from 
disease  and  are  otherwise  competent.  I 
aiEo  know  that  the  factories  are  willing 
to  take  them." 

About  two  years  ago  Mrs.  Wheeler  was 
watching  her  husband  wind  tape  around 
an  armature  coil.  There  is  much  of  this 
winding  to  do  in  the  Crocker- Wheeler 
factories.  She  asked  her  husband  if  the 
blind  could  not  do  it  just  as  well  as  any- 
body. Dr.  Wheeler  blindfolded  himself 
and  found  that  with  a  little  practice  he 
could  tape  the  colls  perfectly.  But  he 
had  had  long  experience.  To  give  the 
blind  the  necessary  experience  he  founded 
the  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild  and  in- 
stalled it  in  a  separate  building  at  Am- 
pere. He  paid  blind  persons  a  living 
wage  while  they  learned  to  tape  colls, 
and  when  they  became  proficient  the 
regular  factory  piece  work  rate.  He 
soon  found  that  the  best  arrangement 
was  to  transfer  the  workers  to  the  fac- 
tory when  they  acquired  skill. 

Found   Other  Jobs   Too. 

"I  started  with  the  winding  of  tape," 
he  says,  "because  I  was  sure  that  was 
safe  work  for  men  and  women  without 
eyesight.  I  have  found  other  kinds  of 
work  in  the  factory  that  are  just  as 
safe.  Blind  persons  are  now  assembling 
the  thin  sheets  o{  iron  used  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  dynamos.  They  do  it  a 
little  bit  better  than  the  others  because 
they  are  more  careful.  They  are  also 
assembling  brass  parts  for  dynamos. 

"A  blind  man  who  was  formerly  a 
carpenter  has  a  job  nailing  up  packing 
boxes.  The  secretary  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Double  Duty  Finger 
Guild  is  an  expert  typist.  There  are 
about  fifty  blind  workers  in  the  factory 
now.  Their  earnings  average  about  J  2 
a  day.  As  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to 
wander  around  among  machinery  we 
have  placed  them  by  themselves  in  a 
building  which  they  enter  through  a 
special  gate." 


Dr.  Wheeler  said  he  had  found  other 
manufacturers  were  willing  to  employ 
the  blind  as  soon  as  It  was  proved  to 
them  that  they  had  work  which  the 
blind  could  perform  efficiently.  He 
mentioned  the  Westlnghouse  Company 
In  Pittsburg,  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany In  Schenectady  and  Consolidated 
Safety  Pin  Company  and  the  Ever 
Ready  Flashlight  Company  as  employ- 
ers of  the  blind.        ^ 
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Reeducation  of  the  Blind 

The  wonderful  work  which  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  has  inaugurated  in  England, 
the  story  of  which  is  briefly  but  graph- 
ically told  on  another  page,  will  attract 
added  attention  in  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  visit  the  distinguished 
philanthropist  is  now  paying  to  this  coun- 
try. The  American  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  undoubtedly 
will  profit  greatly  both  through  the  prac- 
tical things  it  will  learn  from  personal 
contact  with  the  head  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
and  the  deeper  concern  over  the  blinded 
American  heroes  of  the  war  that  will  be 
aroused  among  our  own  people. 

Due  to  the  fiendish  innovations  brought 
into  operation  in  the  recent  world  war, 
the  casualties  involving  blindness  are 
proportionately  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  all  previous  conflicts.  It  is  a  cause  of 
great  thankfulness,  therefore,  that  ways 
or  retraining  have  been  discovered  which 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  handicaps 
suffered  by  those  who  have  lost  the 
greatest  of  the  God-given  senses.  The 
magic  of  Aladdin's  lamp  was  no  more 
wonderful  than  the  actual  accomplish- 
ments now  being  wrought  through  the 
magic  of  modern  science  and  humani- 
tarianism,  in  behalf  of  those  who  other- 
wise might  be  permanent  objects  of 
charity. 

The  new  philanthropy  turns  affliction 
towards  independence  and  away  from 
charity.    .The  lessons  of   other   days  are 


finding  practical  application  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  terrible  suffering 
ever  imposed  on  civilized  peoples.  No 
one  can  read  the  story  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  and  his  work  without  a  thrill 
that  will  intensify  interest  in  one  par- 
ticular line  of  reconstruction  effort — 
that  will,  indeed,  whet  the  interest  in  all 
reconstruction  endeavor.  The  ambitious 
plans  which  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army  proposes  to  carry  out  in  this 
matter  will  be  more  than  fulfilled  if  the 
public  attention  is  properly  directed.  And 
the  right  steps  are  being  taken  to  that 
end. 
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POLICY  AS  TO  THE  WOUNDED 


Surgeon  General  Say3  They  Will  Be  Kept 
in  Hospitals  No  Longer  Than  Necessary 
—Special  Treatment  for  Blinded  and 
Those  Who  Have  Undergone  Amputations 


Washington,  Jan.  29— 'Surgeon  General 
Ireland  announced  that  it  is  the  "War  De- 
partment's policy  to  retain  wounded  and 
sick  soldiers  at  military  hospitals  only  long 
enough  to  restore  their  health  to  a  degree 
which  would  permit  them  to  return  to  their 
former  occupations.  It  was  not  the  purpose 
to  treat  the  men  indefinitely,  he  said,  and 
thus  expose  them  to  "hospitalizations." 

Men  to  be  retained  under  military  con- 
trol include  those  suffering  from  acute  dis- 
eases, or  unhealed  lesions,  from  communi- 
cable diseases,  from  disabilities  which  can 
be  corrected  within  the  term  of  enlistment 
of  the  patient,  and  those  "suffering  from 
chronic  or  permanent  disabilities  suscepti- 
ble for  improvement  or  to  fit  them  for  the 
industrial  opportunities  of  the  training 
course  provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
vocational  training." 

Soldiers  who  have  been  blinded  or  whone 
eyesight  is  much  impaired  will  be  retained 
until  thty  are  able  to  care  for  themselves 
or  are  otherwise  physically  fit  for  discharg  •. 
The  deaf  or  nearly  deaf  may  be  retained 
until  they  learn  lip  reading.  Cases  of  am- 
putation of  the  leg  or  arm,  or  both,  are  to 
be  kept  in  the  hospitals  until  provisional 
artificial  limbs  or  arms  are  provided  and 
reasonable  proficiency  in  their  use  reached. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1919 


The  Listener 


THE  valedictory  of  the  Worcester 
"Spy,"  revived  for  the  Red  Cross 
drives,  appears  in  its  January 
issue.  The  paper  has  served  ad- 
mirably as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for 
Worcester's  multiform  activities  In  war 
work,  a  sort  of  museum  for  its  antiquities, 
and,  in  this  last  number,  as  a  Valhalla  for 
Its  hero  dead.  It  is  hard  to  keep  down  a 
sudden  lump  in  one's  throat  as  one  glances 
at  the  last  picture  of  the  fine  boys  in  their 
uniforms  and  of  beautiful  young  women 
in  their  prime,  wbo  have  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  war.  AH  sorts  of  personal  ex- 
periences and  personal  glories  to  Worces- 
ter's credit  have  been  loyally  written  up 
in  its  columns,  covering  every  field  of  en- 
terprise and  endeavor  in  the  winning  of 
the  war.  For  Worcester  and  Worcester 
County  cover  a  multitude  of  minds  of  first- 
class  quality.  None  of  them,  however,  in 
this  war,  have  dimmed  the  glory  of  Clara 
Barton,  the  Worcester  County  woman  of 
"Vision"  in  the  Civil  War,  whose  patriot- 
Ism,  though  of  the  most  intense  kind,  was 
yet  broad  enough,  like  Garrison's,  to  in- 
clude all  mankind,  and  whose  constructive 
imagination  saw,  as  early  as  fifty  years 
ago,  the  world-field  opening  before  her 
work,  as,  in  fact,  it  exists  today. 

+     +    .+ 

Naturally  enough  the  Washburns  con- 
tribute a  good  deal  to  the  lustre  of  the 
War  "Spy."  The  place  of  honor  is  given 
to  an  address  to  the  Groton  schoolboys  by 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Washburn,  last  summer, 
in  which  he  savs,  in  a  proper  setting  of 
history  and  philosophy,  of  course,  speak- 
ing to  these  elite  youths:  "Your  fathers 
have  had  an  easier  time  than  you  will 
have,  with  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  next 
fifty  years.  But  you  have  greater  op- 
portunities than  were  given  them.  If  the 
last  fifty  years  may  be  designated  as  a 
material  age,  the  next  fifty  years  will,  I 
believe,  be  known  in  history  is  an  heroic 
a?e,  when  much  that  is  base  will  be  con- 
sumed by  the  lire  of  the  bitter  experience 
we  are  passing  through,  and  which  must 
continue  to  burn  for  many  years  to  come, 
before  the  process  of  purification  is  com- 
plete." The  end  of  the  war.  not  expected 
for  another  year,  at  that  time,  by  the  ex- 
perts, does  not  In  the  least  detract  from 
the  serious  responsibilities  of  the  situation 
—on  the  contrary,  it  has  but  increased 
them. 

+     +     + 

Speaking  of  odd  papers,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  that  has  come  to  the  Listener's 
hands  of  late,  is  that  bearing  the  title. 
"The  Come-Back,"  of  which  Vol.  I.,  No. 
R,"  was  reached  a  week  ago.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  Washing-ton,  P.'  C,  "by  and  for" 
the  soldier  patients  at  the  Walter  Ree.l 
Hospital— a  substantial  looking  and  bright - 
looking:  weekly  of  the  ordinary  daily  size 
and  form  of  eight  pages.  It  is  full  of 
"pep"    and    cheer    and    pictures   and    above 


all,  of  intensely  local  news— the  news,  that 
Is  to  say,  of  the  hospital  anil  the  environ- 
ment In  Washington.  A  good  deal  has 
reached  us  already  from  the  front  in 
France  of  the  re-making  of  the  human 
countenance  by  modern  surgery,  but  here 
one  reads  of  as  many  triumphs  and  won- 
ders anions-  one-armed  and  one-legged 
heroes  in  fitting  them  for  oc  upations,  a? 
of  laie  years  have  been  accomplished 
among  the  blind,  to  the  shame  of  the  an- 
cient Old  World  theory  that  the  blind  man 
must  always  be  helpless  and  dependent, 
If   not   a   beggar. 

-f     +      + 

There    will    be   no    old-soldier   dependents* 
or  beggars  come  out  of  our  National  Army 
wounded    if    the    developments    under    way 
at    the    "Walter   Reed    Hospital    are    carried 
out    on    the    nation-wide    scale.      Here    we 
read    of    every    sort    of   work    open    to    '.ho 
boys,    from    dredging    to    embroidery,     \nd 
every   sort   of   recreation   from   basket   bal 
to   the   game   of  jackstraws— all   carried   on 
with    artificial    and    mechanical    legs    and 
arms    and    hands.      The    pictures    on     the 
front    page    of    this    issue    of    "The    Come 
Back,-'     for    instance,     show    a    one-legged 
patient    learning   to    operate    a    typewriter, 
a    one-armed     student    of    horticulture,     a 
young   fellow  in   goggles  using  a  mechani- 
cal   forearm   and    hand    in    acetylene   weld- 
ing,   another     wielding     the     baseball      bar 
with     a     metallic     left    hand    grasping    the 
bat.   and   two   men    playing  ping-pong   with 
artificial   arms.     They   have   even    invented 
there    a    subtle    registration    for    the    meas- 
urement  of   the   rapidity  of   "come-'back''— 
measuring,      for      instance,      how      far      an 
iniured    and    repaired    limb   will    move    and 
with    what    strength:    there    is    a    separate 
device    for   measuring    every   joint   and    its 
working    in    the    psychological    laboratory. 
Better    than    all,    it    is   found    out    that    chi 
best    man    to    teach    a    one-armed    solder 
how    to   get   along   without    his    other    arm 
is   a   man   who   has   only  one  arm   himself. 
This   insures   a    plenty    of    occupation     and 
"community    of    interest"    among    our    re- 
turning wounded. 


Professor  Harold  Whitehead,  author  of 
"Dawson  Black:  Retail  Merchant,"  pub- 
lished by  The  Page  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  commercial  training  for 
soldiers  blinded  in  the  war. 
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To    Explefn    Training       '  JTJJ ■  *■" 

How  "bUAded  American  soldiers  are 
•being  trained  for  self-support  will  be 
explained  by  Lieut-Col.  James  E. 
Bordley,  director  of  tbe  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  In 
an  Illustrated  address  at  a  meeting:  in 
the  Century  Theatre  at  8  o'clock  - 
Tuesday  evening;.  Sir  Arthur  Pears 
will  give  an  account  of  the  rehaV 
tlon  at  the  English  blind.  Resell 
seats  may  be  had  at  the  Red 
Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Men,  Fourth  avenue  at  Twegfl 
str&eti  . 
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LOCAL  DOCTOR 
CURES  MANY 
SOL 


Lancaster's  Magnet  Is 
Invention  Triumph 


Extracts  Pieces  of  Steel  in 

Optics  of  Wounded 

Men  Overseas 

A  Boston  physician,  Dr.  Walter  B. 
Lancaster,  has  to  his  credit  today  the 
sight  of  many  American  soldiers,  be-  \ 
cause  of  his  invention,  the  "giant  arm 
magnet,"  used  to  extract  pieces  of 
steel   from   the   eye. 

Another  Boston  physician,  Col.  Al- 
len Greenwood,  just  returned  from 
France  where  he  was  senior  consult- 
ing eye  surgeon  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  told  a  Record 
reporter  of  the  use  to  which  this  mag- 
net  has  been    put. 

Dr.  Greenwood  estimates  that  from 
4  to  5  p.c.  of  the  wounds  among  the 
American  forces  involved  the  eye.  Of 
the  number  whic  hare  caused  by  pene- 
tration of  some  substance,  about  two- 
fifths  are  of  such  a  type  that  the  mag- ' 
net  can  be  used.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  piece  of  steel  from  shell  casing  or 
a  hand  grenade  which  has  penetrated. 

CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS 
If  the  metal  remains  in  the  eye. 
coming  in  contact  with  the  fluids  and 
semi-fluids,  it  oxidizes,  causing  blind-, 
ness.  The  magnet  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  efficient  w-ay  of  removing 
such  substances,  and  accordingly 
front  hispitals,  evacuation  hospitals 
and  some  base  hospitals  were 
equipped  with  both  the  giant  arm 
magnet,  weighing  60  pounds,  and  the 
smal  hand  magnet,  weighing  about 
six. 

French.  British  and  German  hos- 
pitals use  a  large  stationary  magnet 
to  which  the  patient  must  be  brought. 
Ahe  American  magnet  is  suspended 
on  a  crane,  or  by  means  of  a  licit 
about   the   shoulders    can    be    carried 


by  the  physician. 

"To  ever j-  new  eye  ease  coming  t< 
■i  hospital  the  magnet  test  is  ap 
plied,-'  explained  Col.  Greenwood.  "1 
the  patient  feels  no  pain  when  Hi 
magnet  approaches  the  eye,  we  kiioi 
the  substance  cannot  be  removed  b 
the  magnet.  If  pain  is  felt,  then  afte 
applying  a  local  anaesthetic,  the  mag 
net  is  used  to  remove  the  particl 
of  steel." 

METHODS  OF  REMOVAL 
Dr.  Greenwood  described  the  thre 
methods   of   removal,    called    the   an 
terior,    the   posterior  and    by    way   o 
the  original  wound. 

The  giant  magnet  is  shaped  like  i 
shcll,  cylindrical  and  tapering  to  a 
point  at  one  end.  The  strap  can  br 
adjusted  so  that  the  magnet  rest) 
comfortably  in  the  hollow  of  the  el- 
bow or  be  held  with  its  length  along 
the  body  of  the  physician  to  pull  from 
above  the  elbow. 

"Bad  in.iui\-  to  both  eyes,  which 
would  mean  blindness,  is  not  common 
in  the  army,"  stated  Dr.  Greenwood. 
"The  eye  is  a  small  space  to  be  hie 
and  it  is  rarely  that  both  will  be  af- 
fected. Amonfg  the  American  boys 
there  are  only  from  115  to  150  who  are 
blind.  (The  last  census  in  the  United 
States  showed  more  than  57,000  blind. 
erspons  as  a  result  of  industrial  acci- 
dents and  natural  causes.  ) 
SPIRIT  OF  BOYS 
"This  is  a  much  smaller  number 
than  is  generally  thought.  A  fairly 
large  proportion  of  men.  however, 
have  eye  wounds.  T  should  judge 
that  from  4  to  5  p.c.  of  all  wounds  arc 
those  involving  the  eye.  When  you 
consider  all  the  other  kinds  of 
wounds— leg,  arm,  face,  head,  abdom- 
inal and  so  forth,  that  rpoportion  is 
rather  large  for  such  a  small  portion 
of  the  body. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
to  me  about  this  war  was  the  spirit 
of  the  blinded  boys  at  their  work.  1 
had  a  school  for  the  blind  at  S,avigny, 
at  Base  Hospital  8.  When  1  left. 
there  were  six  teachers  there.  At 
one  time  we  had  35  blind  boys  in  the 
school. 

"I  secured  as  one  of  the  teachers  a 
blind  man  by  name  of  Bacon,  a  grad- 
uate of  Colubima  College,  who  had 
been  blind  ever  since  he  was  six  years 
old.  He  had  come  to  France  to  help 
with  the  blinded  French  soldiers,  and 
I  succeeded  in  getting  him  trans- 
ferred to  my  school. 

BECOME  CHEERFUL 
"At  first  the  boys  were  very  much 
depressed.  They  couldn't  see  how 
they  could  earn  a  living  and  they  were 
afraid  that  when  they  crossed  the 
ocean  the  U-boats  would  get  them  and 
they  would  be  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  They  my  blind  teacher 
came. 

"A  few  days  after  he  had  arrived, 
I  went  through  the  ward,  and  there 
I  found  the  boys  singing  and  telling 
funny    stories    and    having    one    jolly- 


time.  After  that  they  were  the  most 
cheerful  ward  in  the  hospital.  "We 
had  typewriters  for  them  and  all  sorts 
of  games',  and  it  wasn't  any  time  at 
all  before  those  boys  were  playing 
with  each  other  and  writing  letters 
home. 

"The  Argonne  drive  was  the  worst 
in  number  of  eye  cases..  Most  of  them, 
however,  were  not  caused  by  flying 
bits  of  shrapnel,  but  by  bullets  driv- 
ing through  the  side  of  the  head  and 
injuring  some  part  of  the  eye." 
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LECTURE  ON  WAr£BTJTNDED 


Doctor   Raiguel   to    Describe   Work   Among 
Sightless  Soldiers 

Jeorg-e  Earle  Raiguel  will  lecture  01 
England,  France  and  Italy  Are  Doing 
Blinded  Soldier ;  America's  Oppor- 
tonight  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
The  lecture  will  be  given  under  the 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind. 

Other  speakers  will  be  Dr.  L.  Webster 
Fox  and  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  N.  Calej'.  Tht» 
musical  numbers  will  be  given  by  Dorothy 
Johnstone  Baseler  and  Ruth  M.   Buck. 
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jBLINDED  SOLDIERS  NEED  HELP, 
NOT  PITY,  SAYS  PHYSICIAN 


00  Amjjricrfris,  1400  Britons  Made  Sightless 

b\/Wai",  Declares  Doctor  Raiguel 

Brinang  a  blinded   soldier   to   the  realiza- 
ion    thVt J«*Wcause    he    is    sfghtless    his    life 
nd    usefulness    are    not    ended     is    the    first 
equisite  in  teaching  him  a  new  vocation  or 
educating  itim  in  his  own.  according  to 
Dr.    i  ieorge    Earle    Raiguel.      Doctor   Raiguel 
recently   returned    from    Europe.      In    an   ad- 
dress,  under  the  auspices  of  the   Pennsylva- 
nia Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating   Library    for    the   Blind,    in    the    Rose 
Garden  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  last  night. 
Doctor  Raiguel  told  of  the  remarkable  char- 
acter of  the  three  big  institutions  for  blinded 
soldiers  in   Europe. 

'over  there  they  don't  pity  these  blinded 
boys."  Doctor  Raiguel  said.  "The  soldiers 
do  not  want  pity.  Neither  are  they  enter- 
tained continuously,  for  the  blind  shoui 
made  to  feel  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
catered  to  as  one  might  to  a  small  child." 

Doctor  Raiguel  said  the  United  States 
no   more  than   300   blinded   soldiers,   as   com- 
pared with  1400  in  England.     Because  of 
ranee    of   youth,    he    said,     it    was    i 
easier  to  care  for  these  boys  than   for  people 
who  have  become  blind  through  illi 
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Will  Sprnk  on  "Work  for  Blind 
Professor  Harold  Whitehead,  "'' " '"Vj flflfth 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Blinded  Sol-' 
diers  in  Baltimore,  will  speak  on  hie  work 
at  the  institute  next  Monday  afternoon,  at 
four  o'clock,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Special 
Aid  Society,  377  Boylston   street. 


Amrrlc*'*    Blinded     Soldiers. 

Sir  Arthnr  PfflfBon,  who  has  done  such 
a  noble  work  in  England  in  behalf  of, 
soldier*  ljlindfed  in  the  par,  has  come  on 
this  sidV^iurposely  to  |nlightcn  us  as  to 
what  has  been  aceornptefced  and  to  en- 
courage a  s.mMar  work  here.  Blind  him- 
self, the  affliction  coming  to  him  when 
hf  had  reached  the  zenith  of  a  brilliant 
find  successful  career  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, Sir  Arthur  triumphed  over  bis  dis- 
ability in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  !:eiping  men  who 
were  deprived  of  their  sight  during  the 
great  war.  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  the 
Blind,  near  Regent's  Park,  London,  which 
was  established  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  who 
gave  the  use  of  the  splendid  house  and 
grounds,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
p.nd  magnificently  successful  institutions 
which  are  tba  outcome  of  tie  war  and 
is  one  from  which  this  country  should 
derive  many   lessons. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that,  as  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  has  fell  compelled  to  tell  us,  this 
country  is  backward  in  giving  aid  to  its 
heroes  who  have  suffered  the  greatest  pos- 
sible physical  less  as  the  ^result  of  their 
service  to  the  nation  and  to  humanity.  The 
number  of  American  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  war  is  far  less  than  of  British  sol- 
diers similarly   afflicted,   but  so  far  we 
have  done  much  less  for  them  than  onr 
ally.     This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  il 
is    to  be   hoped   that   the   result   of    Sir 
Arthur  Pearson's  visit  will  be  to  start  c 
movement  for  helping  blinded  soldiers  ir 
the  same  way  that  they  have  been  an 
are  still   being  helped   at  St.   Dunstan't 
Hostel.     The  main  object  is  to  make  the 
men  self-helpful,    self-reliant    acd    ulti- 
mately  self-supporting.      This   has   been 
accomplished  with  remarkable  success  aj 
St.   Dunstan's,  and   Sir  Arthur  Pearsor. 
has  described   the   many   industries   and 
occupations  which  the  blind  soldiers  have 
learned    and    the   great   successes    many 


have  achieved  when  they  have  again  gone 
out  into   the   world   to .  earn   their  ow 
uvings. 

A  splendid  object  lesson  in  what  can  b 
accomplished  in  overcoming  the  mos 
serious  physical  disabilities  has  been  af- 
forded in  the  case  of  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
r.nd  her  success  alone  should  serve  as  an 
encouragement  and  a  stimulus  to  the 
movement  which  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
seeks  to  foster  here  as  in  England. 
Colonel  Bordley,  of  the  Evergreen  Insti- 
tute, has  listed  no  less  than  462  occupa- 
tions which  the  blind  could  pursue,  and 
while  he  was  prosecuting  his  inquiries 
he  discovered  many  ways  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  civilian  blind.  But 
our  first  thought  just  now  should  be  for 
our  blinded  soldiers,  and  the  Herald 
will  'be  glad  tofco-cperate  with  any  worthy 
movement  that  has  this  object  in  view. 
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PROF.   WHITEHEAD 
WILL  BE  SPEAKER  \ 

Professor  Harold  Whitehead,  edu 
cational  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Blinded  Soldiers  in  Baltimore,  will 
•^PMfe^f  hig  work  Monday  afternoon, 
at  4  o'clock,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Spe- 
cial    Aid    Society,     Xo.     377    Boylston 
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INSTRUCTING  200 
BUNDED  SOLDIERS 

Chain  of  Victory  Stores  to 
Help  Employ  Them 

What  the  United  States  Government 
is  doing  to  see  that  the  200  blinded 
United  States  soldiers  shall  not  degen- 
erate from  vigorous,  useful  citizens 
into  idle,  apathetic  objects  of  pity,  was 
told  in  detail  by  Prof  Harold  White- 
head before  the  Boston  University  Stu- 
dents' assemly  at  the  college  building 
this  morning.  Prof  Whitehead,  who  is 
a  B.  U.  instructor,  is  now  in  Baltimore, 
having  been  "loaned"  to  go  to  that  city 
to  establish  the  educational  courses  at 
tlie  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

He  said  in  part: 


"All  the  blind  men  in  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  learn  to  read  by  the  raised-dot 
system  and  to  operate  a  typewriter. 
They  learn  typewriting  easily  and  do 
accurate  work  at  a  very  high  speed.  The 
Red  iross  presents  each  man  a  type- 
writer as  soon  as  he  becomes  proficient 
in  operating  the  machine. 

•Basket  making,  chair  caning,  weav- 
ing and  knitting  arc  taught  not  as  a 
moans  of  livelihood  but  to  train  the  fin- 
gers. Carpenter  work  and  clay  model- 
in:-;  are  also  taught,  and  excellent  wood- 
work Is  being  done  by  the  men,  about  100 
of  whom  are  already  in  the  institution. 
There  are  classes  in  English,  salesman- 
ship and  business  organization. 

"A  corporation  has  been  formed  which 
will  operate  a  chain  of  Victory  Stoics 
in  which  blind  men.  will  be  employed 
in  the  sale  of  cigars,  tobacco,  candy, 
stationery,  periodicals  and  novelties. 
The  blind  men  will  receive  a  salary  and 
a  share  of  the  profits  in  the  stoics 
which  employ   ci.ein. 

"Plans  for  training  in  agriculture  ar? 
in  process  of  completion.  The  men  will 
be  trained  on  a  99-acre  tract  :>f  land  at 
Base  Hospital  Xo.  V  in  Baltimore.  Poul- 
try raising,  intensive  gardening  and  bee 
keeping   will    probably   be    taught." 

Prof  Whitehead  said  that  most  of  die 
men  are  very  happy  at  their  studies, 
and  that  they  have  great  fun  in  the 
swimming  pool  and  the  gymnasium.  The 
men  become  expert  bowlers  with  only  a 
word  or  two  from  the  gymnasium  in- 
structor to  guide  them  as  to  direction, 
and  they  greatly  enjoy  roller  skating 
in  a  rink  the  floor  of  which  has  an  out- 
er edge  of  concrete  to  tell  the  men  when 
they  are  getting  too  near  the  side  wall 
for  safety. 

In  closing  Prof  Whitehead  said:  "We 
have  about  100,000  blind  people— no  one 
knows  exactly  how  many— that  need, 
need  desperately,  the  help  that  our  sol- 
diers are  having.  It  would  be  a  cruel, 
wicked  shame  should  the  efforts  for 
helping  our  blind  cease  with  the  sol- 
diers. Splendid  though  the  efforts  of 
cur  institutions  for  the  juvenile  blind 
are.  they  are  quite  inadequate  for  the 
task.  They  are  crippled  for  /.oney  and 
all   that  money  can  do. 

"Treat  the  blind  man  as  you  would 
any  one  else.  Don't  consider  him  a 
subject  of  charity.  If  he  wants  work, 
give-  him  his  chance— don't  put  him  off 
with  an  offer  of  a  dollar  to  help  him 
If  he  fails.  -  don't  attribute  it  to  his 
blindness,  but  to  his  lack  of  training 
or  character— just  as  you  would  any 
sighted    person. 


U.  S.  Educating  Sightless 
Soldiers  to  Be  Self- 
Supporting 


courses  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Baltimore. 

He  said  In  part:  "That  the  blind  man  i3 
often  dependent  and  an  object  of  charity 
is  largely  because  we  sighted  people  In 
our  blindness  have  forced  them  into  th.it 
deplorable  condition. 

The  blind  man  is  merely  a  normal  be- 
ing living  without  his  sight.  He  should 
have  no  acquaintance  with  meekness 
and  humbleness,  for  one  does  not  over- 
come a  handicap  by  resignation. 

"All  the  blind  men  in  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  learn  to  read  and  to  operate  a 
typewriter. 

"A  coropration  has  been  formed  which 
will  operate  victory  stores  in  which 
blind  men  will  be  employed  in  the  sale 
of  cigars,  tobacco,  candy,  stationery, 
periodicals  and  novelties. 

"Plans  for  training  in  agriculture  are 
in  process  of  completion." 
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To  the  Editor  or  Tub  Sun — Sir.-  In- 
formation has  reached  me  that  on  Sun- 
day evening  last,  in  a  restaurant  on 
Broadway,  near  Forty-sixth  street,  a 
man  and  two  women  appeared  and  made 
a  plea  for  blinded  soldiers,  relating 
pitiful  stories  of  harrowing  experiences. 
They  then  took  up  a  collection  which 
was  reported  to  be  generous. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  incident 
because  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bord- 
ley,  who  is  at  Evergreen,  Baltimore,  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  had  made 
ample  provision  for  the  proper  care,  re- 
education and  rehabilitation  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  blinded  In  the ,  service  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore  any  so- 
licitation of  funds  for  American  sol- 
diers would  seem  to  be  unauthorized 
and  a  proceeding  that  naturally  arouses 
suspicion  of  wrongdoing. 

William   Fellowbs  Morgan, 
President    National    Committee    for    th« 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

New  York,  February  8.  */0 


What  the  United  States  government  is 
doing  to  see  that  the  200  blinded  United 
States  soldiers  shall  not  degenerate  from 
vigorous,  useful  citizens  into  idle,  apa- 
thetic objects  of  pity  was  told  by  Prof. 
Harold  Whitehead  of  the  College  of 
Businesjg  Administration  of  Boston  ("m- 
versity  at  the  students'  asesmbly  at  the 
colelge  building  today. 

Prof.  Whitehead  has  been  loaned  by 
the  college  to  establish    the  educational 
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BUSINESS  FOR 
BLIND  HEROES 

Plan    Chain    of    Victory 

?ores  for  Them 


America's  fighting1  heroes,  who  were 
blinded  In  battle  are  to  be  assured  a 
profitable  future.  They  number  close 
to  200.  The  work  of  training  these  men 
for  useful  occupations  has  already  be- 
gun at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  General  Hospital  No.  7  In 
Baltimore.  One  of  the  latest  plana  to 
benefit  these  men  Is  designed  to  fit 
many  of  them  for  retail  store  managers 
and  open  a  chain  of  victory  stores 
throughout  the  country  to  be  operated 
by  the  blinded  heroes. 

This  information  was  made  public 
yesterday  in  an  address  by  Harold 
Whitehead,  formerly  a  professor  at  | 
Boston  University  and  now  educational 
director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  General  Hospital  No.  7. 
Mr.  "Whitehead  appeared  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  Boston  University. 

In  speaking  of  the  chain  stores  which 
will  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blinded   soldiers  Mr.   "Whitehead  said: 

"The  plans  for  stores  have  already 
been  drawn  up  and  work  on  the  first 
store  begun  at  Evergreen,  the  head- 
quarters for  assisting  the  blinded  sol- 
diers, in  Baltimore.  This  will  be  a.' 
training  store.  Two  others  will  be. 
opened  in  Baltimore  as  finishing  stores. 
When  a  man  has  proved,  under  our 
guidance  and  observation,  that  he  has 
become  proficient  we  purpose  opening  a 
store  In  the  man's  home  town,  if  pos- 
sible. 

"We  shall  call  the  6tores— Victory 
stores,  to  make  a  victory  over  blindness. 
All  stores  will  be  uniform,  of  course, 
and  under  a  control  management.  The 
men  will  receive  salary  and  a  ltberal 
share  of  profits.  The  goods  will  be 
Cigars,  tobacco,  candy,  stationery, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  certain 
novelties.  These  are  all  goods  that  turn 
over  quickly  and  sell  the  year  round." 
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A  testimonial  to  the  benefits  reaped  b; 
blinded  soldiers  from  the  efforts  of  th 
American  Red  Cross  in  Prance  was  givel 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Majestic  Hotel  yester 
day  afternoon.  Eight  American  soldier 
jjsst  returned  gave  a  demonstration  in  th, 
making  of  hemstitched  handkerchiefs 
basket  work  and  light  carpentry  in  con- 
nection  with  the  exhibit  there  under  th 
auspices,  of  the  New  York  State  Commis 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  work  oi 
E.  J.  Oswald,  Xo.  715  Bushwick  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  who  has  been  blind  four  years] 
and  who  began  a  class  there  yesterday  in 
basket  weaving.  The  soldiers,  some  of 
whom  live  in  New  York,  by  keeping  their 
hands  on  those  of  their  teacher,  "picked 
up"  the  work  rapidly,  ;iiid  said  they  would 
take  lessons  from  the  Brooklyn  man. 

In  only  a  short  time  the  blinded  soldiers 
will  be  able  to  make  sweaters,  parlor 
lamps,  house  dresses,  serving  trays,  wicker 
chairs  and  tables  and  dolls. 

Hundreds  of  persons  attended  the  ex- 
hibit yesterday,  many  contributing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
State  who  are  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission. 
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Where    Sick   and  Well   May   Learn 


The  Advent  of  Men  in  the   Tide  Over  Workshop  —  The  Large  Looms  Which  the  Men  Will    Use  Are  Shown 

in  Contrast  to  the  Smaller  Ones  Operated  by  Women 


Tide  Over  League,  Started  by  Bostoi 

People,   Is   Gaining  a  National 

Reputation    as    a    School 

for  Training  Teachers 

in  Occupational 

Therapy 

By  Nelson  C.  Metcalf 


m  S  much  as  the  Tide  Over  League  ac- 
i\        compllshed    in    the   first    twenty 

/  \  months  of  its  existence,  it  was 
jf™^  only  slight  in  comparison  to  the 
^™  ^™  accomplishment  of  the  past 
fourteen  months,  for  the  league  has  grown 
and  grown,  in  size,  in  Influence  and  in 
variety    of    interests. 

At  'JOG  Boylston  street,  where  the  league 
has  its  headquarters.  It  has  added  two 
large  rooms  in  the  past  year,  besides  a 
rest  room.  Moreover,  this  organization, 
started  in  Boston  and  backed  by  Boston 
people,  has  increased  surprisingly  not  only 
in  its  attendance  by  peop'e  who  need  to 
be  "tided  over,"  but  in  Its  patronage  by 
social  workers,  who  here,  learn  lo  become 
teachers,  and  from  here  go  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  spread  the  Tide  Over  doc-, 
trine. 

The  league  was  planned  to  give  occupa- 
tion to  people  recovering  from  operations, 
to   other   conval  or   to   nerve   c;ite?, 

heart  cases  or  orthopedic  cir-'-s,  The  » 
shop  of  the  league  has  been,  up  to  this 
time,  for  women  only,  but  the  war  has 
furnished  a  class  of  men  who  need  Just 
this  kind  of  occupational  therapy,  and 
soon  men  will  be  working  in  the  rooms 
of  the  league.  There  is  some  delay  be- 
cause the  sum  of  $2000  is  needed  with 
which  to  equip  and  run  a  men's  room  for 
a  year;  and  with  such  a  room  two  score 
men  cou'd  be  taken  care   of. 

The  Output  of  the  League 

The  work  of  the  women  at  the  league  is 
in  the  main  weaving  and  embroidery,  and 
for  tho  men  larger  looms  will  be  provid- 
ed, upon  which,  for  example,  rugs  may  be 
made,  and  later,  perhaps,  homespun  cloth. 
The  women  in  the  past  year  have  made  ad- 
vances both  in  designing  and  In  fashion- 
ing so-called  chenille  rugs  and,  month  by 
month,  babies'  things  have  been  com- 
pleted  In  greater  quantity. 

Articles  on  sale  at  the  salesroom  con- 
nected with  the  workshop  include  cro- 
cheted rugs  of  harmonious  colors,  woven 
rugs,  pillows  for  home  and  for  automo- 
bile use,  table  covers  and  lamp  mats  of 
original  pattern-woven  materials,  luncheon 
sets,  chenille  woven  specialties  for  bath- 
rooms, luminous  silk  scarfs,  evening,  street 
and  work  bags,  and  (for  babies)  hand- 
*  woven  afghans  and  blankets,  bath  aprons, 
,silk  bonnets,  dresses  and  kimonos  of  ex- 
quisite design  and  workmanship,  dainty 
bootees,  and  babies'  and  children's  bibs. 

The  demand  for  articles  of  infant  wear 
and  care  Is  so  great,  in  fact,  that  Christmas 
each  year  finds  the  shelves  of  the  League 
bare  of  finished  goods,  and  everybody  takes 


hold  with  a  will  to  replenish  the  stock. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  league,  men 
have  done  work  at  home,  and,  from  the 
start.  It  has  been  only  a  question  of  lime 
when  the  league  would  expand  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  place  would  have  to  be  found 
for  them  in  the  workshop.  The  looms  upon 
which  the  women  work  are  generally  small-1 
er  than  those  which  the  men  will  use.  Jn 
all,  the  league  has  twelve  varieties  of 
loom,  so  that  the  handicapped  person  In 
the  workshop  may  choose  the  one  best 
adapted  to  his  needs. 

War  Has  Brought  New  Recruits 

While  the  war  insures  new  recruits  to  the 
league,  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis 
brought  some  youthful  members,  and  one 
of  the  recent  workers  is  a  twelve-year-old 
boy,  who  was  greatly  cheered  on  the  tedi- 
ous road  to  recovery  when  he  learned  that 
the  first  article  he  had  made  had  found  a 
ready  purchaser. 

The  pay,  by  the  piece,  which  the  handi- 
capped receive  for  the  work  done  at  home, 
and  the  pay,  by  the  hour,  for  their  work 
in  the  shop,  is  of  material  as  well  as  moral 
help  but  it  is  probably  the  least  of  the  'bene- 
fits of  the  institution,  for  the  community 
of  interest,  the  cooperative  effort,  the  bright 
sunshine  and  the  general  good  cheer  of 
the  workshop  arenf  great  therapeutic  value. 
Several  hundred  men,  women  and  younger 
persons  have  profited  in  health,  in  pocket 
and  in  spirits,  therefore,  in  the  more  than 
three  years  since  the  league  was  estab- 
lished. 

Some  Unexpected  Results 

These  results  were  expected;  but  one  of  the 
unexpected  results  Is  that  many  women, 
perfectly  sound  in  body  and  mind,  have 
come  to  the  Tide  Over  workshop  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  as  students,  to  learn 
the  course,  and  to  go  elesewhere  to  teach 
It.  Indeed,  the  work  of  the  league  has 
become  of  such  repute  that  requests  have 
come  to  it  for  teachers  from  numerous 
points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Teachers  have  been  supplied,  as  far  aa 
possible,  and  more  and  more  pupils  each 
month,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, indicate  that  eventually  this  branch 
of  the  league's  interests  will  be  as  import- 
ant as  that  of  "tiding  over"  the  handi- 
capped. 

Another  result  of  the  growing  work  JS 
that  the  invention  of  original  textiles  is 
gaining  steadily  at  the  league,  and  Miss 
Mary  Irving  Husted,  B.  S.,  the  director, 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  league 
shall  card,  dye  and  spin  for  its  weavers. 
Weaving  for  the  handicapped  seems  to  fce 
about  the  best  occupation— at  least  it  is 
the  Tje^t  that  leaders  in  this  therapeutic 
work  have  discovered— for  it  furnishes  va- 
riety and  concentration;  and  the  Tide  Over 
training  leads  to  a  vocation. 

An    unexpected    turn    that    the    work    Ins 
taken   is  to   attract,     as     students,     gradu- 
of    art    schools,     who,     through    the 
league   course,    may    apply      their     ai 
knowledge  to  prael  iltlon 

of  the  excellent  work  that  the  league  Is 
doing  is  shown  in  gifts  to  It  from  the 
permanent  charity  fund  in  191-S  and  again 
this  year — this  year's  award  being  twice 
that  of  last  year. 

The  training  course  for  students  is 
neither  long  nor  expensive,  and  opportu- 
nities are  offered  which  should  appeal  to 
summer    students.       The     course     may    be 


started  at  any  time. 

League  to  Incorporate 

Perhaps  the  growth  of  the  leagrue  is 
found  most  strikingly  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
aoout  to  incorporate,  to  include  the  Tide 
Over  League  Normal  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy;  and  that  in  the  past  two  months 
twenty  of  its  graduates  have  been  called 
to  military  hospitals  for  foreign  or  home 
service. 

Some  of  the  graduates  and  their  appoint- 
ments  are: 

Military — Miss  Alice  S.  Fowler.  Base  Hos- 
pital No.  7.  Baltimore.  Md. ;  Miss  Alice  H. 
Bradt.  Base  Hospital  at  Camp  Upton,  Ivmg 
Island.  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Kllenor  R.  Coilt.  head  aide. 
Hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  An- 
tonlo,   Tex. 

Civilian — Mrs.  Rozella  A.  Walker,  director 
of  Industrial  department,  Uewsac  Lodse, 
Bedford;  Miss  Edna  Stim-on,  director  of  In- 
dustrial department,  Halifax  School  for  the 
Blind,  Halifax,  N.  6. 

A  Fund  Is  Needed 

What  the  league  needs  especially  is  a 
fund,  partly  to  equip  and  maintain  its 
men's  room,  and  partly  for  general  main- 
tenance and  extension;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  war  charity  funds  have  in 
numerous  instances  ceased,  it  is  hoped 
that  benefactors  who  recently  have  given 
money  for  overseas  relief  may  now  turn 
part  of  their  help  to  the  league,  which  is 
continuing  the  work  begun  for  American 
soldiers  when  they  were  on  the  other  side. 

The  Officers  of  the  League 

The  officers  of  the  league,  under  the  in- 
poration,  will  be  as  follows: 

Directors — Mrs.  Freeman  Allen,  president;  Jo- 
seph W.  Line,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Thomas  Motley, 
Jr.,  assistant  treasurer  and  clerk;  Colonel  Elliott 
(',.  Braokett.  M.  C. .  VS.  S.  A.:  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hopkins, 
Miss  Katherine  Motley.  Miss  M.  M.  Braekett, 
Mrs.  C  G.  Winslow,  Miss  Eugenia  B.  Frothlr>«- 
ham,  Mrs.  Hairy  C.  Low,  Harry  C.  Low,  M.  T>. : 
Miss  Mary  Irving  Husted. 

Medical  Advisory  Committee — Harry  C.  Low, 
M.  D.,  chairman;  Theodore  J.  Eastman,  M.  D.; 
Edward  W.  Taylor.  M.  D. 

Managing  Director — Mary  Irving  Husted.   B.  S. 
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WILL  SURVEY  NATION 
,  TO  SECURE  JDK  FOR 
^  y  MAIMED  SOLDIERS 

Returning  soldiers  who  are  blind 
or  maimed  will  know  exactly  how 
many  positions  there  are  in  the 
country  which  they  can  nil  alter  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  fin- 
ishes  its  country-wide  survey  of  ail 
the  industries  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  A.  B.  Segur,  chief  indus- 
trial engineer  of  the  Red  Cross,  who 
with  W.  E.  Coates,  an  industrial  en- 
gineer, have  started  surveying  Ar- 
mour &  Company's  huge  plant  at  the 


Chicago  stockyards.  The  industry, 
according  to  Segur,  is  the  first  of  the 
large  industries  all  over  the  country 
to  be  surveyed. 

'Each  industry,"  Segur  declared, 
"lias  been  classified  and  placed  in 
groups  by  the  R.ed  Cross  and  a  repre- 
sentative, one  with  the  largest  and 
best  equipment,  has  been  chosen  to 
be ,  surveyed.  Armour  &  Company 
have  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
packing  industry  and  Mr.  Coates  is 
already  at  work_routing  and  charting 
the  various  kinds  of  work  in  the 
plant.  This  routing  and  charting  of 
each  job  includes  a  job  analysis  of 
every  phase  of  the  packing  plant  ac- 
tivity which  starts  with  with  the 
driving  of  the  animals  to  slaughter 
and  finishes  with  the  meat  all  pre- 
pared for  sale.  When  completed  the 
charts  will  show  exactly  how  many 
blind  and  maimed  soldiers  can  ibe 
used  in  the  different  industries  of  the 
country  as  the  survey  will  be  the 
same  in  all  industries." 

"The  survey,"  Mr.  Segur  continued, 
"will  determine  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  in  the  training  of  not  only  the 
military  blind,  but  in  addition  will 
help  solve  the  largest  social  problems 
of  the  country  by  finding  employment 
for  persons  blinded  or  incapacitated 
through   industrial   accidents." 
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lFinding  Positions  for 
The  Blind  and 


wj^ 


Returning  soldiers  who  are  blind 
or  mained  will  know  exactly  how 
many  posit  ions  there  are  in  the  coun- 
try which  they  can  £jj  after  the  Red 
Cross  Institui;  for  tie  Blind  finished 
il  country-wide  sur/cy  of  all  li 
dustries  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  A.  B.  Segur,  chief  industrial  en- 
gineer of  the  Red.  Cross,  who  with  W. 
E.  Coates,  an  industrial  engineer  have 
started  surveying  Armour  &  Com- 
pany's "hu.se  ivam  at  the  Chicago 
Stockyards.  The  rrttiustfy,  according 
to  Segur,  is  the  first  of  the  large  in- 
dustries all  over  the  country  to  be  n 
veyed. 

"Each  industry,"  Segur  declared, 
"has  been  classified  and  placed  in 
groups  by  the  Red  Cross  and  a  repre- 
sentative, one  with  the  largest  and 
best  equipment  has   ;  i   to  be 

surveyed.  Armour  £  Company  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  p;1' 
industry  and  IVIr.  Coates  is  already 
at  work  routing  and  charting  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  work  in  the  plan).  This 
routing  and   charting  of  each   job   in- 


dudes  a  Job  analysis  of  every  phase 
of  the  packing  plant  activity  winch 
Starts  with  the  driving  of  the  animals 
to  slaughter  and  finishes  with  th< 
all  prepared  for  sal<\  When  completed 
the  charts  will  show  exactly  how  many 
blind         and  mait  soldiers 

can  be  used  in  the  different  industries 
of  the  country  as  the  survey  will  be 
the  same  in  all  industries." 

"The  survey,"  Mr.  Scgur  continued, 
"will  determine  the  prop'er  course  to 
pursue  in  the  training  of  not.  only  the 
military  blind  but  in  addition  will 
help  solve  the  largest  social  problems; 
of  t lie  country  by  finding  employment 
for  persons  blinded  or  incapacitated 
through  industrial  accidents." 
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WORK    FOR    BLIND  SOLDIERS 

Red  Cross  Starts  Surv«yt«  Ascertain 
,  Positions    Open. 

.    Retutnljng  ipldiers    who    are    blind 

or    mainefl    V"R    know    exactly       how 

many      positions      there    are    in       the 

country   which  tney   can   fill  after  the 

Red    Cross    Institute    for    the       blind 

finishes    its    country-\r!de    survey     of 

all      the      industries      in    the      United 

s,      according      to    A.    B.      Segur. 

chief   industrial   engineer   of    the    Red 

Cross,    who    with    W.    E.    Coates,      mi 

industrial        engineer        have    started 

surveying      Armour      and    Company's 

huge  *    plant    at    the    Chicago    Stock- 

ls.      The    industry,    according      10 

ir,     is     the     first     of     the   large 

•a  all  over  the  country   to  be 

surveyed, 

"Each     industry.     Segur    declared." 
has    been    classified    and    placed       in 
groups   by   the    Red   Cross  and  a  rep- 
resentative,      one       with    the    largest 
and  best  equipment  has  been  c) 
to    be    surveyed.      Armour   and    Com- 
pany  have   been   chosen   to   represent 
the  packing  industry  and  Mr.  C 
is  already  at  work  routing  ajid  c 
ing  the  various  kinds  of  work  th  the 
plant.      This   routing   and   charting   of 
each  job  includes  a  job  analysis      6"f 
every   'phase    of    the    packing       plant 
activity  which  starts  with  the  driving 
of    the    animals      to    slaughter       and 
finishes    with    the   meat    all    prepared 
for  sale.     When  completed  the  charts 
will    show    exactly    how    many    wnuil 
and   mained   soldiers   can    be    a 
the  different  industries  of  the  country 
as   the  survey  will  be  the  same  in  all 
industries." 

•The  survey,"  Mr.  Segur  continued  I 
"will  determine  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  in  the  training  of  not  only 
the  military  blind  but  in  addition 
will  help  solve  the  largest  social 
problems  of  the  country  by  finding 
employment  for  persons  blinded  or 
pacitated  through  industrial  ac- 
cidents." 
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BLINDTO  ~55tBTEI& 
LEIKN  USEFUL  WO 


f*  Blinded 

3g  turned  from5  helpless  de- 
pendents into  producing  citizen* 
|ky  the  «♦  schools. ;,  of  •  instruction' 
Srhich^  have-  been  established  for. 
them!*  Heue  a  soldier  is  learning 
Ifto  weave  beautiful  baskets  which 
|wi II  find  ready  sale  -  Nearly  all 
[the  blinded  are--  taught  basket 
.  oaking  as  it  develops  the  sens* 
lot  touch    most   raaAdl*^>        *    " 
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Don't  Pity  Uncle  Sam's  Blinded  Soldiers: 
Better  Look  Out  or  They'll  Get  Your  Job 


the  r 

DANCE 


EHOTO  OT  L0VER5 

LA>3E  A.  VERY  POPVWR.  *1AC£ 


By  T.  A.  Johnstone 
BALTIMORE.  Md..  Feb.  24— If  y.ni 
have  rears  to  shed,  prepare  not  to 
shed  them  on  Uncle  Sam's  blinded 
service  men.  They  won't  need  them. 
Instead  if  you  are  holding-  a  job  in 
some  line  of  work  for  which  these 
blinded  boys  are  preparing  to  enter, 
you'd  better  look  out. 

"Hundred    per   cent    efficient    work- 
ers"  will  be>  these  men    with   whom  I 


A/ftahaTks-V  onfe 
HOSPITAL.     NO .      1 


talked  in  a  visit  to  "Evergreen,"  gen- 
eral hospital  No.  7.  the  only  institu- 
tion Of  its   kind  in   the  United   States. 

Hero  are   sent   all   service  men  who 
liave  lost   their  sight— All  the  tot, 
blind,  or  those   whose  eyes   are  affect- 
ed  so  that  they   cannot    make  a   living 
by  their  use. 

There  is  no  room  for  pity  or  senti- 
mentality at  "Evergreen."  instead, 
there    is    a    happy   community   of  busy 


workers   letting    ready    to     ovi 
he  handk  ap  of  blindm 
The    cornerstone    of    the    work     at 

ion    is   thi  1  to  admit   that 

jlindnessj  is  an  affliction.  That,  is  the 
nairlt  of  every  man.  from  the  romark- 
tble.  specialist  who  heads  the  work, 
lown  to.  the  last  patient  admitted  to 
hospital. 

Lieut.  Col,  James  Bordley,  director 
>t'  the  "Rod  Cross  Institute  for  the 
31ind,  Is  responsible,  to  a  greater  de- 
cree -than  anyone  else,  for  the  radia- 
ion  of  the  spirit  of  good  cheer  and 
he  positive  character  of  the  work  at 
Evergreen.  He  is  chief  of  the  divi- 
iion  of  physical  reconstruction,  in 
charge  of  the  re-education  of  blinded 
^okliers,  sailors  and  marines.  There 
ire  150  men  at  Evergreen  under  his 
■-re.  Eventually  he  expects  about 
260   patient?. 

:\Iaking  normal  men  of  blinded, 
wnnjinlrri  "i.;'-  and  discouraged  sol- 
di' i  at  the  moment  the  man 
is  admitted  to  the  hospital.  The 
first  job  is  to  find  out  all  about  the 
individual  man.  A  medical  man,  an 
eye  man,  a  psychologist  and  a  special- 
ist from  the.  educational  department 
co-operate  in  a  thorough  examination, 
to  get  the  exact  facts  of  his  physical 
and  mental  state.  A  great  many  are 
"shell-shock"  victims. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  men, 
feel  helpless,  But  they  are  learning 
to  do  things  for  themselves —  things 
they  never  thought  they  could  do.  Re- 
sult: Confidence,  optimism,  resolve 
to  "make  good." 

Alter  that  the  training  is  divided 
into  four  periods.  The  first  is  most- 
ly entertainment,  with  very  little 
work.  Reading  classes,  conceits. 
minstrel  shows,  games  in  the  gym, 
swimming',  bowling,  physical  exercise 
take  up  most  of  the  day. 

To  see  these  men  sporting  in  the 
big  tank,  diving  with  utmost  confi- 
dence, bowling  with  the  accuracy  of 
experts,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
they  are  blind.  The  first  effort  is 
the  hard  one.  for  all  of  them.  When 
a  blind  man,  trembling  with  fear,  has 
nevertheless  made  his  first  dive  into 
the  tank,  his  fear  is  gone,  his  confi- 
dence has  come.  When,  by  means 
of  a  guide  rail  for  his  left  hand,  he 
learns  to  speed  the  hall  down  the  al- 
ley and  to  hit  the  pins  squarely  in 
the  center  he  has  marked  up  a  peg  in 
his  self-confidence  that  means  much 
in  future  training. 

Preliminary  work  with  braille 
typewriting  and  basketry  accompany 
the   entertainment  features. 

"These  men  do  not  live  in  a  world 
of  the  blind,"  said  the  officer  who 
accompanied  me,  in  explanation. 
"This  is  no  'blind  community.'  They 
live  in  the  same  world  as  we  do,  con- 
stantly mixing  and  working  and  play- 
ing with  sighted  peep, 

Dancing  is  a  big  part  of  entertain- 
ing  the  men.       Dancing   teaches     the 


men    agility   of  ind   sure- 

ncss  of  motion  that  helps  them  with 
walking.  Aid  dancing  with  girls 
gives  the  confidence  that  comes  from 
doing  ;i  normal,  pleasant  thing  in  a 
normal    way. 

It  gets  the  man  ready  to  go  on  with 
training  that  will  enable  him  to  com- 
pete with  tlie  normal  men  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  beat  them  at  theii 
own  game  of  making   a   living. 

That  is  the  whole  spirit  at  Ever 
green.  It  is  figured  that  a  blind  mai 
has  lost  30  per  cent  of  his  efficiency 
The  work  here  is  to  restore  that  3 
per  cent  by  training  and  extra  effi 
ciency  of  body  and  mind. 

In  the  second  period  the  men  ar 
given  advanced  training  in  various  yd 
cational  branches,  from  which  the 
may  later  choose  an  occupation.  Th 
third  period  is  one  of  specialization 
They  pick  their  future  occupation 
and  learn  all  there  is  to  learn  abou 
it — more  in  some  cases  than  sighte> 
men  working  on  the  outside, 
bookbinder  who  learns  his  trade  her 
is  as  good  a  bookbinder  as  there  i 
in  the  United  Stat 

In  the  fourth  period  the  specializa 
tion  is  carried  further  ,and  the  man", 
mother,  wife,  sister  or  sweetheart  i 
brought  to  Evergreen  to  be  taugh 
how  to  cop-operate  with  the  blinj 
man,  how  to  be  helpful  and  sympathe 
tjc  without  spoiling  his  self-confi 
dence.  A  number  of  weddings  hav 
already  taken  place  at  Evergreer 
Some  of  the  first  men  to  be  receivei 
are  approaching  the  period  of  thei' 
graduation.  All  of  them  are  well  oi 
the  road  to  happy,  normal,  usefu1 
lives. 
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MISS   1-^INOR   SPEAKS   ON 
RE-EDUCATION 

(Special  Correspondeuce  to  The  Gazette) 
WEST    UoYBSTON,    Feb 

Trainor  of  Boston  .spoke  to  a 
fair-sized  audience  in  Rice  hall  lust 
evening  on  "Ke-educauun  of  the 
War-Blinded."       The     lecture       was 

«»*»nhe  auspices  of  the  I; 
ing  Club.      Miss  Trainor  spoke  most 
restingly   of   Evergreen,    the   hos- 
pital and  training  school  for  the  war- 
blinded,   which  is  situated  outside  of, 
There   the   soldiers,   who 
have    lost    their    sight,      are 
some    practical   trade,    whereby 
can    earn    their    living.       If   pot 
they  continue  their  occupations  of  be 
fore  the  war,   but  if  this  proves   im- 
practical, they  are  taught  some  trade 
which   is   as   closely  related    to   their 
previous     one     as     possible.       1 
blinded     soldiers,    Hiss   Trainor   said, 
were  cheerful  and  eager  to  learn,  she 
told  of  one  soldier  whom  she  met  at 
Evergreen,    who    had    lost    his    sight 
and  had  26  bones  crushed  hv  th, 


it  .skidded  and  over- 
turned. While  he  was  talking  to 
Miss  Trainor,  lie  said:  "I  would  rath- 
er be  a  blind  American,  than  a 
sighted  Hun." 

.Miss  Trainor  says  the  blind  do  not 
want     sympathy,     except      prai 
sympathy,  and  never  pity.  They  want 
a   chance   to  show   their   po: 
an  equal  chance  with  those  who 
sight.      The  statistics  which 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  blind  who 
were   employed   in   the   various    pur- 
ional,      industrial      and 
agricultural,  amply  proved  her  pi 
that  the  blind  man  or  woman,  given 
a   chance,  is   perfectly  able  to  sup- 
port himself,   and   be   happy. 
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WEST  BOYLSTON  WOMAN 

LECTURES  ON  THE  BLIND 

WEST  BOYIjSTON,  Feb.  24.— Miss  Rose 
Trainor,  Boston,  who  Is  hersel^JUnd, 
gave  two  lectures  on  "The  reeducaTrorr^l 
our  war  blinded,"  at  Rice  hall  tonight. 

The  speaker  came  at  the  special  invita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Irene  L..  Smith  of  the  West 
Boylston  reading  club,  and  the  club  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  were  the  guests  of 
the  evening. 

Miss  Trainor  is  the  director  of  the  spe- 
cial aid  blind  relief  corp  and  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  commission  staff. 
Miss  Smith  introduced  Miss  Trainor. 

Miss  Trainor  said  in  part:  "All  men 
when  they  first  come  are  given  a  physi- 
cal and  mental  examination.  If  needed 
they  are  sent  to  a  hospital  until  they  are 
restored  to  normal  health  and  then  given 
a  chance. 

"Remember  the  blinded  man  clings  to 
the  hope  that  he  may  see  sometime,  but 
at  Baltimore  they  are  told  the  literal 
truth,   what  his  chances  are. 

"In   ray  visit  there   last   fall   I  heard   a 
blinded   soldier  say   to   a  newcomer, 
may  believe  what  they  say  here  is  trWH 

"Sergt.  Simons  was  blinded  in  both 
eyes,  and  had  26  bones  broken  by  falling 
under  a  motor  truck, but  he  said,  'I'd  rath- 
er be  a  blinded  American  than  a  sighted 
Hun.'  Such  is  the  attitude  of  all  our  boys. 
"The  government  wants  your  help,  the 
boys  want  your  help  and  we  want  your 


help.  —  

"VVhe  a  soldier  first  comes  we  give  him 
a  course  In  writing,  reading  and  type- 
writing, and  when  these  studies  are  com- 
pleted they  are  given   a  typewriter. 

"Our  next  question  is  what  field  do  you 
want  to  enter,  profession,  educational, 
agricultural   or   Industrial. 

"We  try  and  place  every  man  in  the 
same  class  he  was  before  he  went  to  war. 
One  man  who  had  passed  three  years  in 
law  was  sent  to  college  to  complete  his 
course.  Today  we  have  physicians,  law- 
yers and  specialists  In  every  department 
and   three  blinded  men  in   congress. 

"We  also  have  men  In  all  stations  in 
life  all  the  way  down  the,  scale  to  piano 
tuning  to   broom-making." 

Miss  Trainor  gave  many  touching  stories 
of  the  blind. 

She  said:  "Don't  think  «f  a  blind  man 
as  a  man  holding  Ills  cup  for  your  pen- 
nies.   He  is  human  the  same  as  you  are." 

Miss  Trainor  read  a  little  of  the  Braille 
system  and  said:  "Let  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  look  on  our  blinded  soldiers  as 
one  asset;  not  as  a  llbility." 
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TRUSTS  JUSTICE 
OF  EMPLOYERS 

y  Club  Speaker 
ute  to  Their  De- 
Public  Ends 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

SERIOUS   PROBLEM 


Leslie  W.  Sprague,  representing 
an  information  department  recently 
created  by  the  labor  and  industries 
division  of  the  war  department,  told 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  yester- 
day afternoon  that  there  were  two 
rocks  on  which  our  American  system 
might  split,  one  injustice  on  the  part 
of  employers,  the  other  the. present 
large  volume  of  unemployment. 

"As  to  the  first,"  he  said,  "there  is 
little  danger.  Never  before  has  any 
body  stood  more  squarely,  more  sacred- 
ly, in  their  devotion  to  public  ends  than 
the  employers  of  this  nation  stand  to- 
day. 

Unrest  Feeds  on  Unemployment 

As  regards  the  second  we  are  not 
seriously  menaced  today,  but  the  un- 
rest is  feeding  on  the  fact  of  unem- 
ployment, and  that  might  become  a 
menace  of  such  large  dimensions  that 
(  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  possi- 
i  ble  way  of  getting  every  able-bodied 
man  and  woman  into  employment. 

"We  are  now,"  continued  the  speak- 
er, "700,000  dwellings  short  in  America 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  build 
them,  during  the  war,  and  that  is  the 
fundamental  reason  for  high  rentals. 
Few  communities  are  adequately  housed 
today,  and  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  high  rentals.  Of- 
fice buildings  are  in  great  demand  In 
many  of  our  cities;  our  factories  are 
inadequate  for  the  larger  work  they 
must   do   in    the    near    future. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  im- 
migration has  stopped,  except  for  a 
small  amount.  I  do  not  believe  it  mat- 
ters very  much  whether  we  have  legis- 
lation in  this  matter  or  not,  for  it  is 
my  opinion  that  In  two  years  emigra- 
tion will  exceed  immigration.  When 
transportation  facilities  are  avail; 
there  will  be  a  vast  exodus  from  this 
country. 


•mi    is   estimated   that  Jl. 000.000,000  is 
ii  for  the  building  of  roads  In  all 
parts  of  the   United   States.     We  must 
build  on  a  very  cxtensi  ...  id  Is 

it  likely  thai  building  materials  will 
deciino  in  cost  In  the  face  of  the  ad- 
vancing  demand?  Whatever  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  building,  it  will  bo  an 
Investment  In  public  order  and  security 
to  provide  work  for  all  seekiug  em- 
ployment. 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  we 
have  to  take  our  part  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Burope.  The  cities,  counties, 
states  and  the  nations  should  therefore 
get  busy  In  considering-  any  project  or 
method  which  will  meet  the  problem  of 
unemployment" 

Questions  relating  to  employmeit  for 
the  blind  were  discussed  by  Lt.-Col. 
James  Bordley,  director  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Balti- 
more; Miss  Bucy  Wright,  formerly  with 
the  Masm^i^etts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  andKTffard  E.  Allen,  principal 
o^i^^l^^Ferkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  all  urging  that  what  the  sight- 
less most  oeeded  was  not  charity  but 
work. 


to  300  percent,  building  materials  have 
increased  00  percent,  and  that  is  in 
the  face  of  no  demand,"  he  said.  "It 
is  Illogical  to  believe  that  they  will 
come  down  when  there  is  a  demand, 
and  particularly  in  the  face  of  the  ab- 
normal  demand   the   future   holds." 

Pres  Samuel  M.  Crothers  presided  and 
I'res  James  E.  Gregg  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute spoke. 


JBosfow,  Ma-ss.,  Gctobe^. 

GIVE  BLIND  A  CHANGE, 
COL  BORDLEY'S  PLEA 

Tells    Twentieth   Century 
Club  About  the  Problem 


The  methods  by  which  blind  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  the  number  oTTWfa  num 
ber  which  will  soon  be  272,  are  being 
successfully  trained  to  be  self-support- 
ing, at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Baltimore,  were  explained  by 
Bieut  Col  James  Bordley,  director,  at 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  luncheon 
yesterday. 

Accounting,  retail  store  management, 
massage,  bookbinding,  dictaphone  and 
special  studies  of  other  things  which  the 
blind  man  can  efficiently  do  are  taught. 

A  series  of  experimental  stores  is  now 
being  established,  each  store  correspond- 
ing in  placing  of  equipment  with  the 
store  at  the  school.  Bieut  Col  Bordley 
indicated  that  one  of  these  was  going' 
to  be  tried  out  in  Boston 

"The  largest  problem  is  the  public's 
attitude  toward  the  blind."  The  cause 
of  most  of  the  failures  of  blind  people  is 
due  to  their  families.  If.  instead  of  tak- 
ing them  by  the  hand  and  leading  them 
around  the  relatives  would  boost  them 
and  make  them  go  to  work  the  blind 
would  be  infinitely  better  off,"  said 
Lieut   Coi    Bordley." 

E.  E.  Allen  of  Perkins  Institute  in- 
dorsed this  statement  and  explained  that 
the  blind  do  not  want  or  need  charity, 
but  simply  a  chance  to  do  certain  kinds 
of  work  for  which  they  are  really  fitted. , 

Leslie  W.  Sprague  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  outlined  the  work  of 
the  new  division  of  the  public  works  and 
construction  development. 

In  his  opinion,  the  labor  problem  now 
is  small  to  what  it  will  soon  be.  "Where 
other    commodities    have    increased    100 
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"Elks  Have  Done  Wonderful  .Work,"  Says 
Congressman  John  J.  Delaney-Besides 
Gen.  Pershing,  Eight  Lesser  Generals, 
400Majprs  and  1,600  Captains  Are  Elks. 


By  Congressman  John  J.  Delaney, 

Exactel   Ruler  of  Brooklyn,   Lodge,   No.  22,  B.  P.  O.  E. 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  is  probably  the  largest 
fraternal  organization  in  this  country  in  which  American  citizenship  is  one 
of  the  qualifications  demanded  of  all  prospective  members.  This  fact  ex- 
plains quite  simply  the  reason  for  Elkdom'-^  widespread  and  comprehensive 
activities  in  the  fight  against  autocracy. 

The  Order  of  Elks  is  All-Americau 
through  and  through,  and  as  con- 
vicing  testimony  of  this,  I  point  with 
considerable  pride  to  the  fact  that 
Elkdom's  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative in  Uncle  Sam's  fighting 
legions  was  none  other  than  General 
John  .1.  Pershig,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  General  Pershing  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Lodge 

of  Elks. 

The  first  act  of  the  Hlks  War  Relief 
Commission  following-  the  perfecting 
of  this  arrangement  was  to  fully 
,  two  base  hospitals  at  a  cost  of 
100  each  for  overseas  fluty.  These 
two  hospitals  are  known  as  the  If. 
versity  of  Virginia  ami  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  Bast 
Hospital  No.  41  and  University  of  Ore- 
gon an'd  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  Base  Hospital  No.  46. 
Each  of  these  base  lioapitals 
capacity  of  l.ooo  beds.  Each  of  these 
units  was  manned  by  a  staff  of  thirty 
Surgeons,      seventy      nurses      and      two 

hundred   orderlies. 


The    next    most    important    work    of 
.Iks   War    Relief   Commission    was 

lo  erect  tiie  first   Reconstruction  Hos- 
pital  in   the   United  .States.     The 
lion  of  this  wonderful  house 
V,  s    started    less    than    on  e     ! 

he  United  States  had  entered  the  war. 
even  before  our  troops  bad  engaged 
in  any  real,  serious  righting  witli  the 
Huns.  The  general  plans  of  the  buila- 
ings  were  furnished  by  the  Snr 
General's  office  at  Washington  and 
the  detailed  plans  and  specifications 
were,  prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Elks  War  Belief  Commission 
and  won  Instantaneous  approval  by 
the  Government. 

This  Reconstruction  Hospital  is  lo- 
cated on  Barker  Hill  in  Boston,  and 
tor  many  months  has  been  affording 
a  means  for  the  most  humane  work 
possible.  Blind  and  maimed  sob 
are  there  b'etr 
cupations.    The  war's  (terrors  rendered 

of  follov 
bread-winning 

they  wcte  accustomed  before  enter- 
ing t!,  i  Elks  Recon- 
struction   Hospital    in    Boston   they   are 

ieing  re-educ  '  '°"s 

will  best   fll  resume  a 

proud  and   useful   place   in   society. 


+        FREE  MASS  MEETING        + 

Government     Representatives     of     the     Allied     Nations 

Subject 

"A  Square  Deal  for  Disabled  Soldiers" 

Under  the  Auspices  of 
Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Thursday  evening,  March  27th,  at  7.45  P.  M. 

COMPLIMENTARY  PASS  ADMIT  ONE 
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The  Blind  Can  Read 

What  She  Is  Writing 


Mrs.  Cara  H.  McCrea,  wiiose  work  enables  the  blind   soldiers  to  read  the 
latest  magazines.     (Photo  International  Film  Service.) 

fchown  here  using,  is  fitted  with  only  six 
keys,  the  basis  of  the  Braille  system. 
By  special  combinations  of  these  keys, 
the  words  of  the  story  -are  spelled  out 
In  raised  dots,  which  the  blind  read  by 
feeling  them  with  their  ringers. 

Xext  time  you  read  a  good  story,  and 
fling  aside  the  magazine  to  chuckle  ov:r 
It,  just  give  a  thought  to  those  blind 
hemes  who,  but  for  women  Uke 
McCrea,  would  be  shut  off  entirely  from 
nunlcation  with  the  literary  world. 


She  makes  it  possible  for  the  blind 
■oldiers  to  read  the  latest  magazines. 

Mrs.  Clara  H.  McCrea  of  "Washington, 
widow  of  the  late  Captain  McCrea,  U. 
S.  X.,  is  rendering  a  unique  and  prac- 
tical service  to  her  country  by  copying 
reading  matter  in  the  Braille  system 
for     the    blind.      The    machine    she     is 
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HELPING  BLIND  SOLDIERS. 

What  the   t'nited    States   Government    Ts 

Doing    to    Kduratr   th*    Sightless    Men 

Returning   From  its   Wars. 

■What  the  United  State3  government  is 
doing  to  see  that  the  200  blinded  United 
States  soldiers  shall  not  degenerate 
from  vigorous,  useful  citizens  into  idle, 
apathetic  objects  of  pity  was  told  in 
detail  by  Professor  Harold  "Whitehead 
of  the  College  of.  Business  Administra- 
tion of  r  ston  university  at  the  students' 
assembly  at  the  college  building  this 
morning.  Professor  Whitehead,  has 
been  loaned  by  the  college  to  establish 
the  educational  courses  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Elind  In  Baltimore. 

"That  the  blind  man  is  often  depend- 
ent and  an  object  of  charity  is  largely 
because  we  in  our  blindness  have  as- 
sumed that  the  blind  are  abject  depend- 
ents and  by  our  attitude  have  forced 
many  of  them  into  that  deplorable  con- 
dition," said  Professor  Whitehead. 

"The  blind  man  is  merely  a  normal 
being .  livii>g  without  his  sight.  The 
blind  soldier  must  be  so  trained  and 
educated  that  he  will  continue -to  be  a 
vigorous,  fighting  citizen.  He  slur-ld 
have  no  acquantance  with  meekness  ana 
humbleness,  for  one  does  not  overcome 
a  handicap  by  resignation.  All  the  blind 
men  in  the  Red  Cross  institution  learn 
to  read  by  the  raised-dot  system  and  to 
operate  a  typewriter.  They  learn  type- 
writing easily  and  do  accurate  work  at 
the  very  highest  speed.  The  Red  Cross 
presents  each  man  a  typewriter  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  proficient  in  operating 
the  machine. 

"Basket  making,  chair  making,  weav- 
ing and  knitting  are  taught,  not  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  to  train  the 
fingers.  Carpenter  work  and  clay 
modelling  are  also  taught,  and  excel- 
lent wo>  1  work  is  being  done  by  the 
men,  about  one  hundred  of  whom  are 
already  in  the  institution.  There  are 
classes  in  English,  salesmanship  and 
business  organization. 

A  corporation  has  be<?n  formed  which 
will  operate  a  chain  of  victory  stores 
in  which  blind  men  will  be  employed 
in  the  sale  of  cigars,  tobacco,  candy, 
stationery,  periodicals,  and  novelties. 
The  blind  men  will  receive  a  salary  and 
a  share  of  the  profits  in  the  stores 
which  employ  them.  Plans  for  training 
in  agriculture  are  in  process  of  com- 
pletion. The  men  will  be  trained  on  a 
ninety-nine-acre  tract  of  land  at  Base 
Hospital  No.  7,  in  Baltimore.  Poultry 
raising,  intensive  gardening  and  bee- 
keeping will   probably  Le  taught." 

Professor  Whitehead  said  that  most 
of  the  men  are  happy  at  their  studies 
and  that  they  have  great  fun  in  the 
swimming  pool  and  gymnasium.  He 
said  that  they  become  expert  bowlers 
with  only  a  word  or  two  from  the  gym- 
nasium instructor  to  guide  them  as  to 
direction,  and  that  they  greatly  enjoy 
roller  skating  in  a  rink  the  floor  of 
which  has  an  outer  edge  of  concrete  to 


suggest  that  they  are  getting  too  near 
the  side  wall  for  safety.  In  closing 
Professor  Whitehead  said:  "We  have 
blind  people — no  one 
knows  exactly  how  many — that  need, 
nie'd  >  sperately,  the  help  that  our 
soldiers  are  having.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
wicked  shame  should  the  efforts  for 
helping  our  blind  cease  with  the  sol- 
diers. Splendid  though  the  efforts  of 
our  institutions  for  the  juvenile  blind 
are,  they  are  quite  inadequate  for  the 
task.  They  are  crippled  for  money  and 
all  that  money  can  do.  Treat  the  blind 
man  as  you  would  any  one  else.  Don't 
consider  him  as  object  of  charity.  If 
he  wants  work,  give  him  his  chance — 
don't  put  him  off  with  an  offer  of  a 
dollar  to  help  him.  If  he  fails,  don't 
attribute  it  to  his  blindness,  but  to  his 
lack  of  training  or  character — just  as 
you  would  any  ordinary  person." 


Boston,    iAa-SS.,  "pra.wSor-'-rvC 
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AIDING  THE   DISABLED 


FEDERAL       BOARD       BUSY       WITH 
RE-EDUCATION 


Soldiers  Being  Fitted  for  New  Tasks  and 
Men  Discharged  from  Army  Before  They 
Could  Be  Caught  Are  Being  Looked  Up 
— Use  of  Existing  Educational  Institu- 
tions Saves  Government  Great  Sum — 
Women's  Clubs  Assisting  in  Important 
Work 


[Regular  Correspondence  of  the  Transcrlptl 

Washington,    March    12 

PROGRESS  in  its  task  of  reestablish- 
ing disabled  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  in  civil  life  is  being  made 
by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  While  the  number  of 
men  in  training  for  peace  time  work  is 
romparatively  small,  those  with  whom  the 
board  is  in  contact  represent  approxi- 
mately flfly  per  cent  of  all  the  men  who 
will  be  aided.  Some  70,000  men  will  be 
assisted  by  the  board  before  they  en- 
gage in  settled  occupations,  00,000  will 
require  aid  in  obtaining  employment  suited 
to  their  disabilities  and  10,000  must  be 
trained  anew.  The  board  already  has 
established  contact  with  34,537,  an  increase 
of  33  per  cent  in  less  than  a  month. 
Compensation  of  $65  a  month  while  in 
training  has  been  awarded  to  38S0,  and 
2605  have  been  approved  for  training; 
835  are  in  actual  training.  Some  have 
completed  their  courses  and  are  enjoy- 
ing profitable  employment.  Totals  will  in- 
crease henceforth,  according  to  officials, 
who  predict  that  contact  will  be  established 
with  most  of  the  men  before  spring  is 
over,  and  that  many  thousands  will  be  in 
training  during  the  summer.  Notwith- 
standing  the   board   has   twenty-one   offices 
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throughout  the  country,  and  has  greatly 
increased  its  force  since  the  armistice 
was  signed,  the  men  are  being  discharged 
from  hospitals  so  rapidly  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  board  have  difficulty 
in    keeping   in   touch    with    all    of    them. 

Helping  "The  First  to  Fight" 

Not  only  has  the  board  been  compelled) 
to  handle  a  much  larger  number  of  men 
during  the  last  few  months  than  anyone 
anticipated  before  the  war  suddenly  ended, 
but  it  has  been  compelled  to  search  out 
the  13,000  men  who  were  disabled  In  line 
of  duty  and  discharged  before  the  law  cre- 
ating the  board  was  enacted,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  good  offices  to  the  Americans  who 
entered  the  armies  of  Canada,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Italy  before  the  United 
went  into  the  war.  Efforts  to  find 
I "..000  men  who  are  scattered  In  all 
parte  of  the  country  are  meeting  with  suc- 
cess. As  difficult  a  problem  was  to  assist 
:en  who  were  wounded  while  serving 
in  the  Allied  armies  and  are  now  returning 
to  America.  By  a  curious  twist  of  the  law 
tbese  men,  who  are  numhered  by  thousands, 
ot  entitled  to,  receive  retraining  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  Government.  The  sit- 
uation has  been  met  for  the  present  Dy 
the  board  accepting  several  large  dona- 
tions, and  will  urge  an  amendment  to  the 
law  as  soon  as  the  next  Congress  is  con- 
vened. It  believes  that  Americans  who  were 
really  "the  first  to  fight"  should  be  given 
the  same  benefits  as  those  enjoyed  by  men 
who  served  in  the  American  Army. 

Saving  Estimated  to  Be  $25,000,000 

The  po'icy  of  sending  disabled  men 
to  existing  colleges  for  training  in- 
stead of  sending  them  to  institutions  es- 
tahlished  and  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  estimated  by  the  board  to  have 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  £25,000,000.  The 
training  is  being  given  at  such  colleges  as 
Harvard,  Yale,  .Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Case  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence, Columbia  University  and  agricultural 
colleges  and  scientific  schools.  In  many 
instances  the  men  are  sent  direct  to  indus- 
tries. Altogether,  there  are  some  five  hun- 
dred trades,  professions,  occupations,  call- 
ings and  industries  from  which  a  choice 
may  be  made.  By  no  means  is  the  dis- 
abled man  confined  to  manual  trades  and 
occupations.  The  thought  and  object  of 
the  Government,  as  expressed  and  carried 
out  by  its  agent,  is  to  do  what  will  be 
most  likely  to  assure  the  disabled  man 
of  future  usefulness,  happiness  and  con- 
tentment according  to  his  capabilities. 
Placinsr  the  men  in  existing  colleges  in- 
stead of  herding-  them  in  great  camps 
the  men.  causing  them  to  lose  sight 
oi  their  disabilities  or  to  minimize  them, 
and  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
remaining  capabilities. 

Many  Victims  of  Tuberculosis 

I  'isability  claims  filed  with  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  on  account  of  tubercu- 
losis, represent  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  Thus  the  prohlem  of  what  to  do 
with  men  incapacitated  by  this  disease  is 
one  of  the  major  questions  facing  the 
board.  A-  beginning  toward  rehabilitating 
tuberculosis  soldiers  has  been  made  by  in- 
augurating vocational  work  at  the  Kort 
Stanton,  New  Mexico,  sanatorium  under 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
The  work  will  be  extended  from  time  to 
time.  In  this  connection  it  would  Ibe  In- 
teresting to  consider  a,  recent  statement 
made   by    Dr.   T.    B.    Kidner,    who    inaugu- 


rated the'  Canadian  system  of  rehabilita- 
tion before  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  and  who  has  oecn  loaned  to  the  Fed- 
eral board  by  Canada.  "It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  opinion  of  students  of 
I  his  disease."  said  Dr.  Kidner,  "that  the 
economic  battle  against  it  may  be  fought 
as  well  in  the  old  trade  and  in  familiar 
surroundings  provided  the  work  is  not 
arduous,  nor  the  environment  unsuitable, 
if  possible,  the  work  should  be  done  large- 
ly In  the  open  air,  and  it  would  be  to  the 
tuberculous  man's  advantage  If  he  could 
work  independently,  choosing  his  own 
hours  and  taking  time  off  when  he  finds 
his  strength  failing.  If  the  health  of  the 
ex-scldier  is  such  that  he  cannot  go  back 
to  Ids  former  occupation  he  need  not  de- 
spair for  many  doors  are  opan  to  him. 
There  are  certain  lighter  forms  of  work 
on  the  land;  opportunities  in  the  transport, 
trades  and  in  wood  carving;  even  carpen- 
try work  or  that  of  bricklayer,  if  condi- 
tions are  suitable,  afford  occupation  for 
men  with  tuberculosis.  In  many  instances 
they  wiil '  be  able  to  carry  on  in  the  same 
line  of  work  in  which  they  were  engage 
before  the  war,  always  remembering  that 
the  work  must  be  done  "under  very  favor- 
able conditions  of  light  and  fresh  air  and 
healthful  surroundings." 

Commercial  Course  Is  Popular 

The  various  branches  of  commercial  edu- 
i\tion  seem  to  appeal  to  d'isalbled  soldiers. 
In  selecting  the  course  of  free  training,  the 
greatest  number  of  men  are  taking  in- 
struction in  these  lines.  The  general  com- 
ial  course  has  the  largest  number  of 
all,  while  many  are  taking  accounting, 
salesmanship,  secretary  wofk  and  store 
management.  Where  a  man  has  back- 
ground knowledge  of  any  particular  trade 
the  board  tries  to  induce  him  to  take  train- 
ing 'Which  will  make  him  a  specialist  in 
that-  particular  line  in  which  he  is  not  de- 
barred by  the  nature  of  his  injuries. 
Young  men  who  are  taking  the  commer- 
cial courses  are,  in  the  main,  men  who 
have  had  some  office  or  business  experi- 
ence and  realize  their  need  for  further 
education.  They  are  sent  to  the  best  busi- 
ness ar.d  technical  colleges,  those  nearest 
their  homes  being  given  the  preference. 

Women's  Clubs  Are  Helping 

Women's  clubs  throughout  the  country 
are  being  enlisted  in  the  work  of  carrying 
the  message  of  hope  and  good  cheer  to  the 
disabled  soldier  and  his  dependents.  Pub- 
lic-spirited women  and  community  leaders 
are  being  asked  by  the  board  to  report  all 
cases  of  wounded  or  disabled  men  who 
have  reentered  civil  life  in  low-grade  oc- 
cupations, in  order  that  these  men  may  be 
induced  to  take  the  proper  training  to 
equip  themselves  for  better  positions.  The 
number  of  men  discharged  from  camps  in 
this  country  who  have  returned  to  civil  life 
handicapped  by  disease  or  injury  is  as- 
toundlngly  large,  according  to  the  board. 
The  men  have  disabling  injuries  or  dis- 
eases which  are  as  severe  in  effect  as 
wounds  received  by  men  on  the  battle- 
fields: especially  is  this  true  of  those  who 
contracted  tuberculosis.  There  is  help  for 
them,  if  they  can  he  induced  to  accept  it, 
free  retraining  in  skilled  trades,  $66  a 
month  minimum  maintenance,  and  place- 
ment in  a  position  when  qualified.  The 
board  not  only  is  endeavoring  to  interest 
club  organizations  but  is  anxious  to  corre- 
spond with  individuals  who  are  acquainted 
with  disabled  men  who  have  not  been  re- 
trained. 


Pr-  )iyide,v\c.e<  >    R..I.,     Fr^o-vo   \^. 
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RECONSTRUCTING 

RLINB4US.  SOLDIERS 

AND  SAILORS 

What  is  Being  Done  at  "Evergreen"  General  Hospital, 
No.  7,  Baltimore,  to  Make  Disabled  Soldiers  of  the  Sea  and  Land 
Independent,  Happy  and  Useful  Members  of   Society.— Special  Educal 
for  Shop  Practice  and  Particular  Jobs  and  Professions. 


Where    Blinded    Soldiers,    Sailors    and    Marines    in    the    Military    Service    of    thei 
United  States  Are   Being   Fitted  to   "Carry   On"   in   the   Battle   of  Life." 


In  the  -work  of  humane  reconstruc- 
tion the  thorough  equipment  of  the 
Minded  soldier,  sailor  and  marine  has 
not  been  neglected  by  the  American 
Government,  which  has  established  at 
Baltimore.,  Md..  U,  S.  Army  General 
Hospital  No.   7. 

The  following  resume  of  the  activi- 
ties of  "Evergreen"  Hospital  is  a  plain 
statement  of  what  is  actually  being 
done  to  make  our  blind  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  marines  independent,  happy, 
useful   members  of  society. 

\fl<  r    their    treatment    in    the    hos- 
tile   men    are    taught    to     use     is, 
typewriter   and   read  and   write   Braillg 
—raised    type    for    the    blind.    This    at 


:>nce  puts  the  men  in  touch  with  the 
world  they  know  and  enables  them  ';o 
correspond  with  it.  In  addition  to  this 
the  men  are  given  special  training  to 
develop  the  sense  of  touch. 

After  this  fundamental  hand  train- 
ing, the  men  are  given  special  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  the  calling  in 
which  they  are  interested  and  are 
qualified   successfully  to   follow. 

Thus,  those  with  inclination  and  the 
inherent  ability  are  trained  for  such 
occupations  as  stenographers,  sales- 
men, correspondents,  retail  store 
managers  (in  connection  with  this 
latter  occupation,  plans  have  been  al- 
reauy  made  to  open  a  chain  of  retaii 
stores,  each  of  which  will  have  a  blind 


soldier  as  manager). 

Those  with  a  love  of  out  of  doors 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  out  of  door 
life,  will  be  trained  for  chicken  rais- 
ing-, bee  keeping,  truck  gardening  and 
such,  like  occupations.  Those  of  such 
<  alibre  and  a  mentality  that  fits  them 
for  industrial  life  are  trained,  not 
merely  in  shop  practices,  but  for  some 
particular  job  that  they  can  fi!l  and 
in  which  they  will  feel  happy. 

Men  with  a  high  quality-  of  educa- 
tion and  ability  that  fits  them  for  pro- 
fessional life  will  be  given  such  spe- 
cial education  as  will  enable  them  -to 
follow  their  chosen  career — such  as 
law,   massage,   literature. 

Men  who  know  say  that  the  blind 
man  is  handicapped  over  the  sighted 
30%.  The  men  are  being  given  : 
more  educational  training  than  their 
.sighted  fellow  workers,  thereby  mini- 
mizing the  handicap. 

While  a  man  is  being  prepared  for 
his  future  career,  the  position  for 
■which  he  is  fitted  is  being  secured. 
In  a  word,  he  is  helped  to  help  himself 
— he  is  encouraged  to  equip  himself  to 
be  a  good  citizen. 

DOUBLE    FUNCTION. 

The  institution  has  a  double  function; 
Jirst,  that  of  a  hospital  for  the  men 
while  they  are  in  heed  of  medical'  cart; 
and  second,  a  school  in  which  they  are 
lilted  to  "carry  on"  in  the  battle  of  life 
in  spite  of  blindnes3. 

This  hospital  and  school  is  located  in 
Guilford,  one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs  oi 
Baltimore,  upon  the  hundred  acre  estate 
of  Mrs.  T  Harrison  Garrett,  who  has 
generously  loaned  the  property  to  the 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
men. 

The  property  was  officially  taken  o 
by  the  Government  on  Nov.  15th,  1817, 
Owing  to  the  congestion  of  transporta- 
tion the  actuai  construction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings  was  not  begun  until 
April  6th',  1918.  The  first  blind  man  was 
admitted  the  same  month,  the  buildings 
which  were  already  upon  the  estate  be- 
ing used  for  residential  purpose. 

The  aim  of  Evergreen  is  to  equip  the 
blind  man  so  that  upon  his  dismissal 
from  the  service  of  the  United  States  he 
may  take  his  place  as  a  self-supporting, 
.-elf-respecting  individual  in  society,  or 
be  prepared  to  receive  further  instruc- 
tion under  the  guidance  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tion Education. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions will  convince  the  reader  that  the 
blind  men  have  an  inspirational  environ- 
ment at  the  hospital — lawns,  gardens, 
groves,  walks  abound  on  every  side.  In- 
deed, everyone  who  visits  the  institution 
marvels  and  exclaims  at  the  beauty  of 
the  place.  "What  is  the  use  of  these 
lovely  surroundings  for  a  man  who  can- 
not see?"  is  often  asked;  but  those  who 
;  ed  and  worked  for  and  witli  t lie 
blind  know  that  none  are  more  suscep- 
tlble  to  delightful  environment.  Noth- 
ing pletse3  the  boys  more  than  to  have 
iends  who  visit  them  exclaim  at 
the  surroundings  in  which  they  find 
themselves    when    visiting    Evergreen. 


The  original  buildings  upon  the  estate 
are  well  adapted  to  every  purpose.  Th< 
Garret  home,  known  as  "Evergreen 
Jr.,"  has  been  set  aside  for  the  I 
the  blind  soldiers  and  sailors.  Its  spa- 
cious hall,  on  the  first  floor,  is  comfort- 
ably furnished  and  forms  a  deligtltfu 
club  room  for  the  men.  The  commodi 
ous  bedrooms  make  ideal  wards  foi 
those  who  may  need  medical  care.  Th< 
atmosphere  about  the  whole  building  i.- 
homelike  and  as  far  removed  from  rlglt 
military  discipline  as  possible. 

Kernwood  is  another  fine,  .old  build 
ing  upon  the  estate  and  serves  as  tlv 
military  headquarters  of  the  post.  Th" 
upper  rooms  are  set  aside  for  th' 
residence  of  the  blind  officers.  Other 
small  buildings  have  been  converted 
into  store  rooms,  garages,  etc. 

The  new  buildinjs.  six  in  number, 
two  serving  as  barracks  for  the  enlist- 
ed men  with  sight,  who  are  attending 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  place;  a  school 
building;  a  manual  training  building; 
a  recreation  building;  and  a  gymnasium 
and  swimmming  pool.  These  buildings 
cost  the  Government,  with  their 
equipment,  approximately  $250,000. 
Every  kind  of  equipment  which  is 
deemed  best  in  the  re-education  of  the 
blind  has  been  secured,  not  effort 
being  spared  to  make  it  as  complete 
as.  possible.  The  swimming  pool  is  25 
by  60;  the  gymnasium  40  by  60,  and 
there  are  two  bowling  alleys.  The  il- 
lustrations give  the  best  idea  of  the 
completeness  of  the  equipment. 
MILITARY  AND  MEDICAL  AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 

Evergreen  is  a  U.  S.  General  Hos- 
pital. As  such  it  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  commanding  officer  drawn 
from  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  army. 
There  is  not  to  be  found  here  the 
elaborate  medical  and  surgical  equip- 
ment of  the  usual  hospital  because, 
before  being  admitted,  most  of  the 
surgical  and  medical  needs  of  the  pa- 
tients have  been  met  either  in  the  hos- 
pitals abroad  or  in  the  surgical  recon- 
struction haspitals  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  small  staff  of 
well-qualified  surgeons  and  trained 
nurses  to  minister  to  those  who  need 
their  services.  Delightful  wards, 
operating  rooms  and  convalescent  por- 
ches are  a  part  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment. The  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Garrett  estate  provide  an  ideal  envi- 
ronment  for   the   patients. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY    AND    WHY. 

The  patients  at  Evergreen  are  either 
totally  blind  or  have  such  defective 
vision  that  they  are  precluded  from 
re-entrance  into  usual  occupations  or 
even  normal  home  life  without  some 
training.  So  completely  will  their 
lives  be  changed  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pass  through  a  period 
of  mental  readjustment  and  physical 
re  adaptation  before  they  can  thought- 
fully weigh'  plans  for  the  future.  The 
obvious  first  duty  of  those  charged 
with  the  instruction  of  these  men  Is  to 
see  that  the  yare  safely  conducted 
through  this  serious  transitional 
period. 


Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  'Blind.  This  building  Is  upon  property  adjacent 
to  Evergreen,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  activities  for 
the  blind. 
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Reading  an.!  writing  by  touch.     The  blind  use  a  system  *f  raised  points,  known 
as   Braille,   which    they   can   read   with    their  fingers. 


The  difficulties  confronting  the  in- 
structors can  only  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  understood  that  the  blind  have  to 
be  taught  even  the  simplest  conven- 
tions of  life,  such  as  walking  with 
freedom,  handling  their  food,  dressing, 
etc.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
the  teaching  of  the  blind  are  many  and 
only  by  close  co-operation  between 
teachers  and  pupils  can  any  real  prog- 
ress be  made.  The  paramount  duty  of 
those  charged  with  the  organization 
of  this  important  work  was  the  choice 
of  a  well  balanced  staff  of  teachers 
who,  through  experience  and  training, 
could  visualize,  the  results  of  the 
methods  of  Instruction  to  be  adopted. 
EXPERT  ADVICE  SOUGHT. 
In  this  selection,  the  advice  of  experts^ 
(in  the  education  of  the  civil  blind  was 
sought  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
the  selections  will  be  more  than  justified. 
To  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
these  instructors,  as  "teachers'  aides,"  a 
class  of  volunteer  assistants  has  been 
provided  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  These  aides  receive  their  in- 
struction in  classes  conducted  by  the  pro- 
fessional teachers. 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  despair  is 
the  natlral  reaction  of  those  who  are 
suddenly  stricken  with  blindness,  it  will 
the  nautral  reaction  of  those  who  are 
cannot  be  used  solely  as  a  school  for 
trade  training  and  higher  education,  but 
that  courses  have  to  be  arranged  to 
teach  the  blind  men  "how  to  be  'Mi. id," 
to  teach  them  that,  though  blind,  they 
are  still  normal  men;  to  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  observing  the. 
usual  conventions  of  life;  the  necessity 
for  strictly  living  up  to  the  rules  of  per- 
sonal hygiene,  of  advantages  accruing 
from  association  with  normal  people;  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  to  levfip 
latent  sense  so  that,  it  a  large  meas- 
ure, these  may  be  substituted  for  the 
lost   sight. 

I  While  the  school  authorities  consider 
the,  development  of  a  proper  mental  at- 
titude as  essential  to  success,  they  have 
not  neglected  to  provide  courses  in  wage- 
earning  occupations  out  of  which  the 
blind  can  be  started  on  the  road  to 
financial    success. 

The  educational  efforts  can  be  divid< 
into  required  and  selective  courses. 
Among  the  required  courses  are  physical 
training,  fundamental  hand  training, 
reading  and  writing  of  Braille  and  typo- 
writing.  Physical  training  includes  per- 
sonal hygiene,  swimming,  bowling,  out- 
door sports  and  gymnasium  exercises. 
RECREATIONAL,  LEADER. 
Those  who  have  recently  become  blind 
must  be  helped  to  see  the  dawn  of  their 
new  life  as  early  as  possible.  To  proven* 
a  wrong  altitude,  either  mental  or  phy- 
sical, there  is  a  recreational  leader  who 
provides  entertainment  for  the  men  dur- 
ing their  free  time.  Thus,  dances,  musi.i. 
amateur  theatricals,  theatre  parties  and 
kindred  entertainment  are  as  important 
for  a  blind  man  6.9  work.  One  of  the 
men   has   well    said,    nfter    a   dance,    "we 

the  better  for  it." 
'The  handwork  course,  or,  as  one  of  the 
teachers  has  aptly  termed  it,    "the  f.   ger 


kindergarten,"    embraces 
Retry,    netting,      chair    caning      and    i 
pentry.    The  blind  must  know  how  to  use 
their  fingers  to  advantage  and  the   laryor 
the    range    of  subjects    taught,    t'.i  ■    n 
proficient  do   they  become. 

As  a  blind  man's  fingers  must,  in 
reading,  take  the  place  of  his  eyes,  the 
blind  at  Evergreen  are  taught  Braille,  the 
raised  type  of  the  blind  (Revised  Braille, 
Grade  one  and  a  half).  They  should 
thus  be  able,  in  a  large  measure,  to  sup- 
ply their  own  entertainment. 

To  insure  their  being  able  to  keep  their 
own  records  and  accounts,  they  are 
taught,  through  the  medium  of  stylus 
and  Braille-writer,  to  write  Braille.  As 
the  writing  of  Braille  is  not  usually  used 
as  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  blind  and  their  sighted  friends,  and 
as  there  aro  certain  difficulties  in  the 
use  of  pencil  and  pen,  a  course  in  touch 
typewriting  is  prescribed.  While  the 
main  object  of  this  typewriting  course 
is  to  give  the  men  a  means  of  communi- 
cation, it  can  be  developed  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  where  education  and  previ- 
ous training  make  it  seftm  desirable,  and 
when  taught  in  conjunction  with  the  dic- 
taphone and  stenograph  > ,  its  possibilities' 
become  at  once  apparent. 

ENGLISH   CLASSES,   TOO. 

There  are  classes  in  English,  spelling, 
pencil  writing,  arithmetic  and  other  es- 
sential  elementary   branches. 

The  courses  which  have  thus  far  been 
outlined  are  required.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  elective  courses — that  is, 
the  choice  of  occupations  and  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  their  perfection— every 
man  receives  individual  treatment  and 
many  factors  must  be  considered.  The 
man  must,  if  the  environment  is  suitable, 
be  returned  to  his  home;  his  previous 
occupation  must  be  weighed,  because  it 
is  desirable  to  utilize,  in  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, his  previous  training;  the  opporuni- 
ties  for  occupation  in  his  .  home  com- 
munity must  be  known;  his  history  as 
a  worker,  his  stability  of  character  and 
his  temperament  must  be  understood.  As 
the  path  of  least  resistance  leads  to  the 
choice  of  an  occupation  by  the  man  him- 
self, the  staff  finds  it  advisable  to  sug- 
gest rather  than  to  dictate. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of 
elective  courses  as  planned  for  voca- 
tional training:  professional,  commercial, 
industrial,    agricultural   and   home   work. 

The  professional   work,   except  for  such 
|  subjects    as    massage,    piano    tuning    and 
book-binding,  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, and  will  not  be  undertaken  until 
nary      (or      required)    training 
of    the   military    school     has     been    com- 
pleted. 
Courses    in    industrial    work    are    being 
I    out.      They    are    p  ■    on   an 

industrial  survey  already  well  advanced, 
ig  us  properly  to  classify  industry 
and  to  determine  the  physical  require- 
ments for  various  types  of 
work.  When  an  occupation  seemingly 
>r  the  blind  is  found,  a  'time 
study  notion  picture  is  made  of  the  most 
."killed   man   found    in    the   plant    while   he 


■ 


All  the  men  are  helped  by  the  use  of  the  simpler  carpenters  tools 


Hammock  making-.  A  recently  blinded  man  has  to  Learn  how  to  use  the  sensi> 
of  touch  to  the  best  advantage.  Hammock  making-  is  an  excellent  means 
to  this  end. 
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ctually  engaged   in  that    occupation. 

to  be  the  tr\t-l>ooks 
for  our  "Industrial"  teachers.  No  trade 
Is  being  considered  where  tli'e-  economic 
advantages  to',  both  employer  and  blind 
employe  are  not  clearly  manifest.  In 
other  words,  efficiency  is  the  .  wati 
word. 

COMMERCIAL    WORK. 
It    appears    quite    probable    that    com- 
mercial   work   will    have    to   be    the    most 
serious     occupational     effort     and.     with 
this    idea   in    view,    there    are    being     de- 
veloped   comprehensive    courses    m    busi- 
',  ness      economics,      salesmanship,       office 
nanagement.  the  use  of  mechanical  office 
equipment  and   the   principles  of  account- 
ing and  bookkeeping.     In   this,   as     in   in- 
dustrial  work,   it   may   become  necessary, 

in   order   to   gain   practical   eXpei 

place  the  men  in  shops  and  offices.  As 
the  Surgeon  General's  jurisdiction  ceases 
when  the  men  leave  the  hospital,  this 
Important  effort  wi.ll  be  under  tin-  supcr- 
-vision  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional  Education. 

Agricultural    courses    are    to    be    estab- 
lished for  those  who  come  from  and  must 
return   to   rural    homes.     The    educational 
plans  embrace  classes  in  poultry  raising, 
1  dairy    farming  and    market   gard 
BED     CROSS     INSTITUTE     FOR     THE 
BLIND. 
The   Red    Cross   Institute   for   the   Blind 
was  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Sur- 
geon  General   to   co-operate   with   the   au- 
thorities at  Hospital   No.  7   and  the    Fed-  . 
era]    Beard    for    Vocational    Education    in 
order    to    do    anything    that     would     help 
make   the   life  of«  the   soldiers   and   sailors 
better  and   more  effective   while   at   Ever- 
en    and    also    after    their    discharge. 
The    institute   is    housed    in   on    attractive 
building    upon    property    adjacent    to    the 
Garrett   estate— in   fact,    it    is   so   situated 
that  it  appears  to  bo  an  integral  part  ol 
the  hospital  property. 

Like  all  other  Red  Cross  activities,  the 
institute  aims  to  do  whatever  any  Gov- 
ernment department  wants  to  have  dona 
that  seems  best  for  the  Red  Cross  to 
undertake. 

The  first  immediate  need  that  appeared, 

after    tha    opening    of    the    institute,    was 

the  creation   of  a   comfortable   library   or 

club  room   in  which  the  men  could  read 

or    be    read    to    and    get    away    from    the 

routine    of    the    military   and    school    life. 

lb  nee,    the    Red   Cross   Institute    for   the 

Blind     at  once     established  a     delightful 

ary   room    to    which    the   men   can   go 

during  their  unassigned  time. 

•in     order     to     provide     the    man     with 

print    copies    of    the    entertaining 

■  ■ler     with    which      current     inagaz 

unt,    volunteer    Braille    copyists    have 

been"    trained    and   organized.     The   read- 

i  ranscribe  is  bound  into 

leer-up"    \  tome   of    it   by    tha 

i  1  men  who  are  studying  book-binding. 

Another    need    which    appeared    immedi- 

lening  of  the  school  was 

lor  volunteer  assistant  teachers.     It 

however,     imperative     that    these     ladies 

should    be    instructed,    and    the    Institute 

for    the    Blind    provided    this    instruction. 


with  the  result  that  some  excellent  vol- 
unteer assistants  are  now  co-operating 
with   I  lal   staff   in  a  most  ef- 

and    satisfactory    manner. 

need  is  adequate  provision  for 
the  housing  of  the  of   the  blind 

men  when  they  come  to  Baltimore  to  visit 
their   boys.     Houses   have   been    funiis  i 
for    this    purpose. 
In  general  charge  of  the  work  is  Maj- 
rritt     \\'.    Ireland,    surgeon    gen- 
eral.  United    States  Army,   aided  by  Col. 
■def,    division    physical 
reconstruction,  office  of  surgeon  general; 
Lieut.  Col.  James  Bordley,  officers  of  the 
division  physical  reconstruction  in  charge 
of    the    re-education    of    blinded    soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines. 

Military  and  medical  staff:  Maj.  X.  I. 
Ardan,  M.  C,  I".  S.  A.,  commanding 
officer;  Capt.  M.  Dahl,  S.  C;  adjutant 
and  property  officer;  Capt.  J.  P,  Laird, 
M.  ('.,  T".  S.  A.;  post  surgeon;  Capt. 
W.  B.  Bradley,  Q.  M.  C,  quartermaster; 
Capt.  O,  II.  Maclay,  M.  C.  U.  B.  A.;  eye. 
ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist;  First 
Lieut.  Victor  L.  Shepard,  D.  C. ;  dental 
i  on ;  First  Lieut.  John  T.  Boyd,  Jr.; 
S.  C;  detachment  commander  and 
statistical  officer;  First  Lieut.  Charles  S. 
YVyckoff,  chaplain. 

Educational  staff:  Harold  Molter,  act- 
ing educational  director  (Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind):  Harold  Whitehead,  economics 
and  salesmanship  (associate  professor  of 
sales  relations,  Boston  University); 
Thomas  A.  Beadnell,  teacher  of  piano 
tuning  (Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind); 
Anna  B.  Bean,  teacher  of  massage; 
Fred  A.-  Belland,  physical  instructoi 
(Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  in. 
struction  of  the  blind);  Virginia  Kelly 
.  of  fundamental  hand  training 
-  ool  For  the  Blind); 
Dorothy    P.    Low  r    typewrit- 

Potter,  teacher 
reading  and  writing  and  academic  sub- 
jects  (Pennsylvania  Institution  for  tin 
instruction  of  the  blind);  Ethel  P.  Potter 
recreational  leader;  Nora  Shear,  teachei 
of  book-hinding;  Clara  Croff  Stillwell 
each  eading    and    writing 

y  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind). 

Red  Cross  institute  for  the  blind:  Com- 
mittee of  direction— W.  J.  Hiss,  chair- 
1.  C.  IT.  Connor,  vice- 
chairman;  M.  C.  Miguel,  James  P,  Mon- 
roe, Col.  Casey  A.  Wood,  Dr.  Henry 
Wireman  Cook  and  Lieut.  Col.  James 
lley. 
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MEET  TODAY  FN 
AIO  OF  SOLDIERS 
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Red  Crkl  Workers  from  Allied  Coun- 

tries  to  Discuss  Rfh  affiliation 
of  funded  tykrhjr 

To  bring  to  this  country  the  benefit  of 
the  experiences  of  allied  Red  Cross  work- 
er.- In  the  re-education  of  wounded  sol- 
diers, the  International  Conference  on  Re- 
habilitation will  begin  its  sessions  Ibis 
morning  in  the  roof  garden  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel.  The  conference  will 
continue   through   Saturday. 

The  field  is  so  new  that  leaders  of  the 
movement  have  pooled  their  interests  and 
will  pool  their  experiences  at  the  series 
of  conferences.  The  meetings  are  entirely 
official,  the  delegates  from  abroad  having 
the  backing  of  their  governments.  The 
-nee  is  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  and  of  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the- Blind. 

■.Some  "of  TMUest  known  men  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation  abroad  and  in  America 
will  attend  the  sessions.  From  France 
comes  Dr.  Maurice  Bourillon,  the  "grand-[ 
father  of  re-education,"  president  of  the 
Permanent  Interallied  Committee  on  War 
Cripples  and  director  of  the  French  Na- 
tional  Institute  for  Crippled   Soldiers. 

Other  famous  workers  among  maimed 
soldiers  who  will  attend  are  Edmond 
Dronsart.  director  of  the  School  of  Re- 
education at  Montpelller,  France;  Lieuten- 
ant Henri  Oourdon,  representing  French 
work  for  the  blinded  soldiers,  and  L.  Alle- 
man,  director  of  the  Belgian  Military  In- 
stitute for    War  i 'ripples. 

The  British  delegation  is  headed  by 
Major  Robert  Mitchell,  director  of  tech- 
rainihg  for  the  British  Ministry  of 
Pensions.  included  in  his  party  were 
Major  Francis  Meynell,  Of  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Labor:  Captain  Sharpe  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Wood,  secretary  of  the  local  Lon- 
don  War    Pensions   Committee. 

Canada  is  sending  a  full  delegation  from 
partment  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-es- 
tablishment. 

The  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  will  be  represented  by 
Colonel  Prank  Billings  and  members  of 
the  reconstruction  staff,  and  also  Colonel 
E.  G.  Brackett  and  members  of  the  ortho- 
pedic staff. 

The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cational   Education,    the    Bureau    of   War 


Risk    Insurance,   the  American  Red  Cross, 
Depa  llian   u.  lief  and  many 

other  American    relief  and    charitable   or- 
ganizations  will    l>o   represented. 

Tie-  sessions  of  the  conference  will  be 
open  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  rehabilitation  and  will  all  be  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  with  the  exca 
tion  Of  two  evening  sessions,  to-morjfcw 
:nri  Friday,  in  Carnegie  Hall  Ticketi  of 
admission  for  these  two  sessions  ma^  be 
obtained  from  the  registration  desk 
conference  headquarters  at  the  Wa 
\storia. 

The  programme  this  morning  wiB  •  on- 
sist  mainly  of  organization.  Thisfefter- 
tioon  American  delegates  will  outl^e  the 
American  nrogramme  of  physical  fc-econ- 
struction,  of  compensation  and  oi: 
tional  rehabilitation. 

The  Society  of  Industrial  Engineer^  will 
open  Its  annual  convention  in  the  Me^Jpin 
iiotei  to-day. 

The    Barrett   Company   will   give   a 
ner   to-night    in   the  east  ballroom   of 
Hotel   Commodore. 
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RED  CROSS  LAYS  PLANS 
TO  AID  DISABLED  MEN 


Representative 
&Ucitd  Con 


Nations 
ere. 


Flans  for  the   rehabilitation  of  dis- 
soidlers    so    that    they    may    be 
able  successfully  to  reenter  the  wage 
earning  field  are  being  discussed  at  a 
conference  of  the  Red  Cross  Institutes 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  and  for 
the  Blind,  in  the,  Waldorf-Astoria,  and 
will  continue   through  Friday.     Dele- 
gates   from    all    of    the    allied    nations 
will    tell    what    the    foreign    countries 
are  doing  for  their  Incapacitated  men, 
so   that   the    conference   will  profit  by 
takes,    which    the    delegates 
oint  out. 

is  being  made  in 
country  with  the'  00,001- 

idy  back  from  France  will  be 
illustrated  and  plans  will  be   laid   for 
the   50,000   others  who  are   still  ovcr- 
The  European  delegates  repre- 
:he    French    and   Belgian    Minis- 
ters  of  War,    the    Italian    Ministry   of 
the    British     Ministries    of 
Pensions  and  Labor,   and  various  dc- 
icnts    of    the    Canadian    Govern- 
ment.    American  agencies  represented 
are    the    Surgeon-General,    the    army, 
the     Federal     Board     for     Vocational 
Education    and    the    Bureau    of    War 
Risk  Insurance. 

There  will  be  a  conference  to-night 


i  .  I  <j  .  H 


in  Carnegie  Hall  at  which  Capt.  Eddie 
Baker,  the  blind  Canadian  officer,  will 
>alk,  an*WWW*WllI  be  motion  pictures. 
The  closing  mass  meeting  will  be  held 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Hippodrome, 
with   Charles   E.   Hughes  presiding. 


CONFERENCE  IS 
DISCUSSING  WAY 


NEW  YORK.— A  conference,  which 
began  here  today  and  will  continue 
until  March  22,  is  of  vital  interest 
to  disabled  men.  The  conference  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
men.  Co-operating  in  the  work  is  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Representatives  of  practically  all 
the  governmental  agencies  in  the  Al- 
lied countries  dealing  with  disabled 
soldiers  were  in  attendance.  The  work 
of  restoration  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  important  tasks  con- 
fronting the  nations  of  the  world 
and  the  sessions  throughout  will  be 
very  exhaustive. 

Among  the  authorities  represented 
are  the  British  Ministry  of  Pensions, 
the  French  National  Institute  for 
War  Cripples,  the  Belgian  Military 
Institute  for  Crippled  Soldiers,  the 
Italian  Ministry  of  Pensions,  the  Ca- 
nadian Invalided  Soldiers  Commis- 
sion, the  Australian  Department  of 
Repatriation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
education and  Reconstruction  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  France. 

The  plans  of  the  various  Allied 
governments  for  the  supply  of  arti- 
ficial limbs  to  amputated  soldiers  is 
another  subject  slated  for  considera- 
tion. The  advantages  of  the  adoption 
of  a  standard  type  of  leg  and  arm 
will  be  reported  upon  in  detail. 

More  successful  results  than  ever 
before  are  now  being  attained  in  the 
dealing  with  the  disabled  man.  Tha 
foundation  of  success  is  the  correct 
choice  for  the  man  of  the  right  job. 
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CROSS  WORKERS  MAKE 

SfHABILlT ATiON  PLANS 
•k.  Ma 


March  18.— Rehabilitation 


New  ' 
of  disabled     men,  civilians  a 
solders,  was  discussed  at   the  mornin~ 
session    here    Tuesday    of    an     intern ," 

ent  Red  cross  workers  of  allied  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  Subjects 
to  be  discussed  include  medical  pro- 
vision occupations  for  men  in  hospi- 
tals training  men  for  new  trades  and 
placing  them  in  profitable  employment 
The 'conference  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  for  Crip- 
pled and  Disabled  Men  and  the  Red 
CrSss    Institute    for    the    B4i,nj^^ 
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WATCH  THOSE  BLIND 
GUYS;  THEY  MAY 
"GLOM"  YOUR  JOB 

!Over  in  U.  S.  Army  General 
Hospital  No.  7  They're  Teaching 
Yanks  with  No  Eyes  to 
Do  Real  Man's  Work. 


The  education  of  blind  men  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  sighted  per- 
sons in  almost  any  line  of  Industry 
may  seem  a  hopeless  task;  but  that  is 
what  the  U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital 
No.  7  is  doing. 

The  hospital  does  not  wish  the 
blinded  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
which  come  to  it  to  take  up  the  usual 
trades  of  the  blind— the  underpaid, 
half-charity  occupations  such  as  mak- 
ing brooms  and  baskets. 

It  is  out  to  prove  that  blind  men 
can  be  trained  for  real  Jobs,  and  fill 
them  to  everyone's  satisfaction  In* 
eluding  their  own. 

In  fact,  if  It  were  not  true  that 
there  have  been  less  than  250  Ameri- 


cans  blinded  during  the  war.  a  whole 
lot  of  sighted  persons  would  have  to 
look  out  for  their  Jobs,  so  efficient  do 
these  blind  become. 

Lire  In   Millionaire**   Home. 

While  they  are  being  trained  to  use 
their  fingers  to  replace  their  eyeB, 
these  men  live  In  what  was  once  the 
home  of  a  millionaire— rented  to  the 
government  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
Jl  a  year.  When  not  studying,  they 
may  sit  before  the  artistic  fireplace  in 
a  living  room,  the  walls  of  which  are 
wainscoated  with  beautiful  maple 
and  the  ceiling  of  which  is  decorated 
with    elaborately   carved   beams. 

A  swimming  pool  regales  their  lei- 
pure  momenta;  and  sunken  baths  of 
red  marble  enable  them  to  bathe  lux- 
uriously. 

One  hundred  acres  of  grounds  sur- 
rounding their  mansion  and  study 
halls  is  beautfully  parked,  and  In  it, 
in  fair  weather,  the  war-blinded  may 
be  seen  strolling  with  their  mothers, 
fathers,  sisters  and  sweethearts.  Sure, 
they  have  sweethearts!  There  have 
already  been  two  weddings  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  another  is  to  be  performed 
soon.  Do  you  think  the  women  of 
America  would  go  back  on  their  men 
just  because  they  have  lost  their 
sight? 

Rental  !■  Camouflage. 

This  enjoyable  life  while  con- 
valescing was  made  possible  for  the 
blind  by  Mrs.  T.  Garrison  Garrett, 
one  of  Baltimore's  very  wealthy  wo- 
men, who  loaned  the  government  her 
home  "Evergreen"  and  its  grounds. 
The  dollar  a  year  rental  is  simply 
camouflage  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  All  this  luxury  (which 
no  one  can  say  these  men  do  not 
deserve)  doesn't  raise  the  tax  one 
iota. 

Another  mansion,  the  Pleasant 
home,  was  rented  by  the  Red  Cross 
for  use  as  a  pleasure  house  for  the 
men  In  the  hospital,  and  as  offices 
for  the  Ked  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  co-operating  with  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  army  in 
providing  the  facilities  for  training 
the  men  who  lost  their  sight  in  their 
country's  defense.  This  house  is  still 
furni»hed  as  It  waa  when  it's  wealthy 
owners  lived  in  It.  Turning  the  same 
eilver  door  knob  gives  one  admittance 
through  the  paneled  oak  door;  the 
same  luxurious  chairs  receive  one  in 
their  embrace;  the  same  valuable 
paintings  hang  on  the  wall  to  be 
looked   at. 

Looked  at? 

"Look"    with    Fingers. 

Tes.  for  through  the  touch  of 
their  sensative  fingers,  and  through 
descriptions  given  them  by  their  in- 
structors and  sighted  friends,  these 
boys  learn  to  visualize  the  things 
about   them   Just   as   you   do. 

"One's  eyes  are  only  the  camera 
lens,"  said  MaJ.  N.  I.  Ardan.  com- 
manding officer  of  the  hospital  in 
explaining  this.  "It  Is  really  with 
the  brain  that  one  visualizes  or 
•sees'  things.  We  teach  our  boys  to 
use  their  fingers  and  ears  to  replace 
the  eyes  in  conveying  impressions 
to  the  brain;  and  when  this  is  done. 
they  really  can  visualize  withou* 
sight." 


They  even  enjoy  moving  picture 
shows,  for  their  attendants  or 
friends  who  go  with  them  are  train- 
ed by  the  hospital  to  picture  In 
words  what  Is  taking  place  on  the 
screen  so  the  blind  man  can  "see" 
It. 

"  'I  see',  said  the  blind  man,"  is 
no   longer  a   paradox. 

Make  a  Joke  of  It. 

Sometimes  the  men  In  the  hospi- 
tal even  Joke  about  their  lack  of 
sight.  Two  were  getting  their  musi- 
cal instruments  from  a  nearby  shelf 
to  have  a  little  "harmony."  One  of 
them,  a  soldier,  stumbled  over  a 
chair. 

"What's  the  matter,  Joe?"  asked 
his  sailor  pal.  "Are  you  blind  to- 
day?" 

"Blinder'n  a  bat,"  replied  Joe,  and 
both  laughed. 

These  boys  at  Evergreen  House 
are  the  first  blind  who  could  so  Joke 
about  their  infirmity.  That  they  do 
so  shows  the  change  in  the  status 
of  persons  so  afflicted.  This  change 
is  not  due  to  the  beautiful  home 
they  are  quartered  in,  for  blind  have 
been  in  homes  of  wealth  before.  It 
Is  due  to  the  economic  independence 
which  these  men  will  have,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  know  they  can 
now  learn  to  make  a  living  and.  be- 
yond that,  contribute  to  the  useful 
work  being  done  in  the  world. 

May  Be  "Economically   Blind." 

When  they  arrive,  it  is  first  found 
out  how  much  they  can  see.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  absolutely 
blind  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
hospital.  If  he  Is  "economically 
blind;"  that  is.  If  he  has  not  enough 
sight  to  do  work  In  which  sight  is 
necessary,  he  is  admitted  to  Ever- 
green. Otherwise  he  is  sent  to  an 
ordinary  army   hospital. 

The  degree  of  blindness  having  been 
determined  the  _patient  is  examined 
from  head  to  foot  by  the  medical 
staff,  with  a  view  to  improving,  if 
possible,  his  general  health,  and  then 
by  the  psychiatrist  who  ascertains  the 
conditions  of  his  nerves.  All  three 
departments,  with  the  head  of  the 
educational  department  confer  to  out- 
line a  course  for  the  new  patient, 
which  will  enable  him  to  lead  event- 
ually a  physically,  mentally  and  eco- 
nomically  normal    life. 

"A  course  In  being  blind"  is  prob- 
ably first  given.  This  Includes  dress- 
ing and  caring  for  one's  self  without 
sight,  eating  gracefully  and  finding 
,  one's  way  about.  Very  important  is 
the   teaching  of  blind    men    to   play. 

"One  can't  do  good  work  without 
being  healthy,  and  one  can't  be 
healthy  without  playing,"  Major  Or- 
dan  tells  his  charges. 

Like   to   Ponch   Bag;. 

A  punching  bag  is  very  popular. 
Until  proficiency  Is  acquired  the  in- 
structor holds  his  hand  between  the 
top  of  the  bag  and  the  blind  boxer, 
thus  protecting  him  from  blows  by  the 
rebounding  bag.  Later  this  is  unnec- 
essary. 

Then  comes  learning  to  read- with 
Braille,  the  raised  print  for  the  blind, 
and  to  write  on  a  typewriter  to  com- 
municate  with  seeing  persons. 


At  the  same  time  the  sense  of  touch 
Is   developed    by   working   at   various  ; 
kinds  of  handwork,  such  as  caning  of  j 
chair    bottoms,    basket    making    and  j 
hammock  making.    Chair  canes  have  a  j 
rough   side  and   a   smooth   side      The 
smooth  side  must  always  be  kept  up. 
To  a   very  young  Jewish   soldier   the ; 
Instructor  explained  this. 

"Ah,  yes;  one  side  Is  Jacob  and  one 
side  Is  Esau,"  replied  the  boy.  and 
now  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau  Is 
told  all  the  blind  boys  who  come  for 
that  work. 

All   Mere    Stepa. 

None  of  these  things  will  be  used 
by  the  boys  as  means  of  making  a 
living,    as   they   are    in    other    coun- 1 
tries;  for  none  of  them  pay  enough. 
They  are  simply  steps  in  education. 

The  Industrial  courses  were  ar- 
rived at  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion by  a  social  surveyor  employed 
by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  trades  In  this  country,  to 
determine  which  are  suited  to  blind 
workers  and  which  are  not.  Men 
are  not  taught  trades  in  which  they 
cannot  make   a   good   living. 

And  In  order  that  they  may  be 
taught  to  keep  pace  with  other 
workers,  motion  pictures  were  ta- 
ken showing  the  processes  used  by 
the  most  skilled  persons  engaged 
in  the  industries  considered  suitable 
for  the  blind.  These  are  studied 
very  carefully  by  the  teachers  ot 
industrial  arts  at  the  hospitals  so 
that  they  can  teach  their  blind 
pupils  not  to  make  a  useless  motions 
and  so  make  up  for  any  inefficiency 
due  to  lack  of  sight. 

Mtist  Earn  Tlieir  Pay. 

"We  do  not  want  our  men  to  be 
given  jobs  as  a  matter  of  charity." 
said  Major  Ordan.  "They  must  b» 
able  to  do  as  much  as  the  average 
slRhted  man  can  do  in  the  work  they 
go  In,  if  they  are  to  make  a  living. 
There  are  many  Industries  and  pro- 
fessions in   which  they  can  do  this. 

Massage  is  one  profession  In  which 
a  blind  man  can  compete  successfully 
with  sighted  persons.  One  patient  at 
the  hospital  has  already  become  pro- 
ficient in  this  work,  having  been 
taught  by  physicians  at  the  hospital 
and  by  a  masseur  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  After  leaving  the 
hospital  he  will  complete  his  train- 
ing at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Piano  tuning  and  bookbinding  are 
also  occupations  in  which  the  blind 
find    satisfactory    employment. 

Some  branches  of  agriculture,  such 
as  Intensive  truck  farming,  orchard 
work  and  poultry  raising,  have  also 
been  found  adapted  to  blind  workers, 
and  the  hospital   is   installing  courses,  i 


Courses   All  Thoronpli. 

The  commercial  section  co-operates 
with  the  Industrial  section  of  the 
educational  department.  A  man 
studying  bookbinding,  for  instance,  as 
an  industry,  also  studies  In  the  com- 
mercial department  how  to  buy  stock, 
how  to  establish  a  business,  advertise 
hi?  business,  sell  his  goods,  and  collect 
his   bills. 

"Every  man  should  be  a  salesman, 
for  he  must  sell  his  products,  or  at 
any  rate  his  own  serlces.  For  this 
reason,     salesmanship    is    one    of    our 


most   Important   courses,"    said    Lieut 
Col.   Bordley. 

Among  other  commercial  courses 
given  are  stenotypy,  typewriting, 
business  economics,  office  manage- 
ment, use  of  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment,   accounting"  and   bookkeeping. 

As  the  men  leave  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's jurisdiction  when  they  leaye  the 
hospital,  their  education  to  meet  their 
new  conditions  will  continue  under  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vovcatlonal  Educa- 
tion. 

Because  of  their  new  opportunities, ' 
the  men  in  the  hospital  do  not  feci 
in  any  sense  down  hearted. 


Boston,   iA^S^.,""ReooY-d^ 
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IONFERENCE  ON 


NEW  YORK.— Delegates  here  today 
from  ali  the  allied  countries  are  giv- 
ing serious  consideration  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  had  a  part  in  the  great 
war. 

The  conference,  which  will  last  until 
March  22,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  .for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  and  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind^ 

Some  of  the  ti¥8f  "'known  men  In  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  delivered  ad- 
dresses and  outlined  plans  for  the 
care  of  the  disabled.  Among  these 
was  Dr.  Maurice  Bourillon,  president 
o?  the  Permanent  Inter-Allied  Com- 
mittee on  War  Cripples;  Edmund 
Dronsart,  director  of  the  School,  of 
Re-Education  for  Maimed  Soldiers,  at 
Montpdlier,  France,  and  many  others. 
Belgium,  England,  Canada  and 
other  countries  -.ore  represented  at 
the  meetings  by  experienced  workers, 
and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  was  represented  by  Dr.  C. 
A.  Prosser,  James  P.  Monroe  and  Ar- 
thur  E.  Holder. 

i  A  wide  range  of  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed, including  a  national  program 
I  of  rehabilitation,  the  American  pro- 
jgram  of  compensation  and  functional 
restoration. 

The  American  delegates  listened 
with  keen  interest  to  the  details  of 
the  rehabilitation  work  as  carried  on 
in  Europe.  As  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence great  impetus  was  given  the 
movement  here  to  care  for  the  dis- 
abled. 
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RETRAINING  50,000  SOLDIERS 


250  Occupations  Now  Being  Taught  Dis- 
abled   Yanks    in    This    Country 

New  York,  March  21— Approximately  50,- 
000  American  soldiers  disabled  in  the  world 
war  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Govern- 
ment's programme  for  vocational  training, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  /  iVlajOJ 
A.  <;.  Crane,  attached  to  the  Ditision  of 
Physical  Reconstruction  in  the  surgeon 
general's  office,  at  the  continuation  here 
yesterday  of  the  International  Conference 
on  rehabilitation  "i  the  disablt*},  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross. 

At  the  present  time,  he  said,  33,Wl  pa- 
tients are  receiving  treatment  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  in  forty-eight  hospitals 
staffed  i>>  nearly  3000  vocational  aidi.  Oc- 
cupations taught,  he  added,  numbered  250. 
Of  200,000  wounded  soldiers,  he  safe,  ap- 
proximately 196,400  are  now  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Major  Crane  said  2048  rehabilitated  men 
had  been  placed  in  industry.  Analysis  of 
the  first  1215  cases,  he  explained,  showed 
that  "2  men  had  been  trained  in  industry 
and  trade,  274  in  commercial  workj  257  in 
professional  studies,  245  in  agriculture. 
forty-five  in  Americanization  activities,  and 
the' other  twenty-two  in  unclassified,  occupa- 
tions. 

Captain  W.  W.  Smith,  also  attached  to 
the  surgeon  general's  office,  another  speak- 
er, said  thirty-five  hospital  papers,  each 
with  a  circulation  of  10,000  to  50,000,  are 
being  published.  The  wounded  are  trained 
in  all  branches  of  newspaper  work  and 
printing,  he  said,  and  the  papers  did  much 
to  keep  the  men  contented  in  the  hospitals. 
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REDEEM1NG    THE    DISABLED 


THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  DISABLED: 
A  Study  of  Programs  of  Rehabilitation 
for  the  Disabled  of  War  and  of  Industry. 
By  Garrard  Harris,  Research  Division. 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
With  an  Introductory  chapter  by  Frank 
Billings,  Colonel  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.. 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Recon- 
struction, office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
And  a  foreword  by  Charles  A.  Prosser. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  bringing  concisely  into  one  handy 
volume  the  problems  of  war  and  re- 
construction as  they  confront  the  United 
States  Government  is  an  accomplishment 
of  obvious  value,  as  well  to  the  wounded 


soldier  and  sailor  and  their  dependents  as 
to  the  whole  people  of  this  country.  Not 
only  is  there  a  comprehensive  review  of 
what  is  being  done  by  this  Government  in 
the  direction  of  re-education  of  the  more  or 
less  disabled  fighting  man,  but  the  6teps 
taken  along  the  same  line  by  other  nations 
in  the  late  war,  including  the  belligerent 
countries,  receive  attention.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  noticeable  that  the  German 
Government,  while  taking  the  best  possible 
care  of  its  wounded  when  there  was  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  restored  to  fighting 
efficiency,  usually  left  the  permanently  dis- 
abled, on  their  recovery  from  the  acute 
stage  of  their  injuries,  to  be  looked  after 
by  private  organizations  or  patriotic  and 
benevolent  individuals.  Austria  did  much 
better  than  her  Prussianized  ally,  taking 
care  of  her  men  until  they  were  able  to 
fend  for  themselves,  while  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  have  all  been  active  in 
the  endeavor  to  rehabilitate  their  soldiers 
so  that  in  civil  life  they  may  take  a  part 
useful  to  the  community  and  to  themselves. 
In  his  preface,  Mr.  Harris  says  that, 
while  much  has  been  written  on  various 
aspects  and  developments  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  disabled  soldiers,  generally 
it  has  been  fragmentary  and  -widely  scat- 
tered. This  book  aims  to  be  a  record  deal- 
ing comprehensively  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  in  particular  with  respect  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  important  duty  by  the  United 
States  and  their  development  in  this  coun- 
try. Much  of  the  material  was  obtained 
from  original  sources  opened  to  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  its 
studies  on  the  subject  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  the  disabled  in  Europe.  A 
point  made  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  indorsed  by 
Mr.  Prosser  in  his  "  Foreword,"  is  that, 
as  the  victims  of  our  modern  industrial 
life  greatly  outnumber  those  injured  in 
the  war,  any  program  for  the  conservation 
of  the  handicapped  has  but  little  signif- 
icance until  it  includes  within  its  benefits 
this  larger  group,  unsupported  as  it  is  by 
either  a  soldier's  insurance  or  a  soldier's 
compensation.  In  the  "  Introduction  " 
Colonel  Frank  Billings  has  this  pertinent 
thing  to  say  about  our  wounded  soldiers, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  all  Americans 

to  keep  in  mind: 

• 
It  is  certain  that  in  these  first  days, 
when  our  gratitude  is  surging  and 
seeking  expression,  they  will  be  re- 
ceived back  with  open  arms.  Their 
disabilities,  theli#  mutilations,  and  dis- 
memberments will  be  badges  of  honor, 
inspiring  respect  and  affection  in  their 
fellows — for  a  brief  period.  For  a  year, 
to  quote  a  French  mutile\  the  war 
cripple  will  be  a  hero;  after  that,  for 
life,  he  will  be  only  a  cripple.  Does 
this  sound  unduly  cynical?  Bear  in 
mind  that  very  soon,  so  far  as  the 
public   is   concerned,    the    war    cripple 


will  lose  character  as  a  veteran.  He 
cannot  wear  his  war  record  on  his 
sleeve.  In  appearance  he  will  become 
a  one-legged,  one-armed,  one-eyed, 
blind,  disfigured,  or  invalided  man. 
With  this  handicap,  if  he  is  abandoned,  . 
he  will  Inevitably  drift  into  those  un- 
skilled, even  mendicant,  employments 
whieh  have  been  traditionally  reserved 
for  cripples. 

It  la  well  to  be  reminded  that  total  Us- 
ability is  the  rarest  accident  In  the  war. 
The  man  who  escapes  death  in  the  devas- 
tation of  the  trenches,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, and  however  seriously  disab'ed,. is 
a  human  being  full  of  potential  capacities 
for  work.  The  first  days  of  recovery  from 
the  shock  of  cruel  injuries,  after  the  ex- 
citement of  action  has  subsided,  are  days 
of  despondency,  or  may  be  so  if  the  man 
Is  left  to  brood  over  his  condition,  suffer- 
ing the  while  the  pains  immediately  inci- 
dent to  surgical  and  medical  treatment.  In 
this  critical  period  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  inform  and  inspire  him.  In  point- 
ing out  the  wisdom  of  restoring  a  man  to 
health'  and  physical  capacity,  rather  than 
to  make  him  a  mere  pensioner,  it  is  held 
that,  "  among  the  several  causes  of  the 
condemnation  of  individuals  to  positions  of 
inferiority,  misdirected  charity  is  chief. 
Individuals  have  been  guilty  of  it,  and 
communities,  States,  and  finally,  the 
greatest  offender  of  all,  the  nation  itself. 
The  traditional  national  policy  of  war  pen- 
sions, which  has  worked  incalculable  harm, 
Is  revealed  in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments as  a  ghastly  mistake."  When  a 
man  has  suffered  permanent  impairment  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  "  his  loss  is  a 
debt  whieh  the  public,  or  the  nation,  must 
discharge.  This  can  be  done  most  fully 
by  restoring  him,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
condition  he  was  in  prior  to  his  entrance 
Into  military  service,  or,  if  it  can  be  done, 
to  a  better  condition."  Here  is  an  inter- 
esting point  which  will  relieve  the  minds 
•f  many  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
families : 

None  of  the  allied  Governments  has 
allowed  the  vocational  re-education  and 
subsequent  restoration  to  earning  abil- 
ity of  the  disabled  man  to  affect  in  the 
least  the  amount  of  pension  or  disabil- 
ity compensation  allotted  to  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  United  States  the  com- 
pensation has  been  calculated  strictly 
as  a  casualty  insurance  problem,  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  most  of  the 
accident  insurance  companies  operating 
in  this  country.  The  method  of  award- 
ing disability  compensation  was  arrived 
at  months  before  provision  was  made 
for  vocational  retraining,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  or  "  pension  " 
a  man  receives  is  absolutely  unaffected 
by  any  earning  power  the  disabled  man 
may  be  able  to  develop  through  retrain- 
ing. The  latter  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
and  additional  to  any  monetary  com- 
pensation for  disability  paid  by  the 
Government. 

The  twenty  illustrations  nearly  all  show 
Injured  men  who  have  been  restored  to 
physical  usefulness  t>y  mechanical  and 
•iher  appliances. 
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WILL  SHOW  HOW  TO 


Home  and  Foreign  Exnerts 

in  Boston  on  Thursday 



Speakers  l'or  the  United  States.  Great 
F!ritr„in,,  France.  Italy  and  Belgium 
•will  tell  the  people  of  Boston  next 
Thursday  evening-  at  a  big  Red  Cross 
mass  meeting  in  Symphony  Hall,  what 
their  Governments  are  doing  and  plan- 
ning to  do  to  rehabilitate  the  disabled 
soldier,  to  return  him  again  to  a  life- 
of  usefulness.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  Red  Cross  meetings  held 
in   Boston. 

Admission  will  be  by  ticket,  but  the 
tickets  are  free  and  may  be  secured 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Boston  Met- 
ropolitan Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
142  Berkeley  st. 

The  principal  speakers  will  come  to 
Boston  from  New  York,  where  they 
have  been  taking  part  in  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Disabled,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  and  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind...  which  closed  vester- 
day. 

There  will  also  be  shown  motion  pic- 
tures of  work  being  done  in  France, 
Italy  and  Canada  in  reeducating  and  re- 
training disabled  soldiers  for  farm  work 
and  for  trades.  These  pictures  have  not 
been  shown  here  previously.  There  will 
also  be  music  by  a  United  States  Navy 
band. 

Among  those  who  are  expected  at  the 
Boston  meeting  are:  Dr  Maurice  Bour- 
rillon,  president  of  the  Permanent  In- 
terallied Committee  and  director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  War  Cripples  at 
St  Maurice.  France:  M.  Louis  Alii 
chief  of  the  educational  staff  of  the 
I  gian  Military  Institute  for  War  CHp]  I 
at  Port  Viilez,  France;  Prof  Vittorio 
Putti.  director  of  the  Rizzoli  Institute, 
Bologna,  Italy;  Maj  Robert  Mitchell. 
tor  of  training,  Ministry  of  Pen- 
sions, London;  M.  Edmond  Dronsart, 
director  of  the  School  of  Reeducation  at 
Montpellier.  France:  Miss  Grace  S.  Har- 
per of  Boston,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reconstruction  and  Reeducation  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  France. 

Capt  Edwin  Baker,  Canadian,  blinded 
in  battle  and  winner  of  the  Croix  He 
Guerre.>  now  teaching  his  disabled  fel- 
low-countrymen;  Michael  J.   bowliu 

of  the  Bay  State,  who  has  made 
a  big  success  in  life  despite  the  lo^s  of 
both  legs,  his  left  arm  and  the  ringers 
of  his  right  hand;  Douglas  C.  McMurtrii  . 
tor  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  in  Xew  Yoric 
city;  Miss  Fthel  Wood,  secretary  of 
the  Local  War  Pensions  Committee. 
London;  Maj  Francis  Meynell.  Ministry 
of  Pensions,  London;  Ci 
Sharp  of  Shepherd's  Hush  Mill 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  London:  Dr  Andre 
Treves,  chief  of  Staff,  Centre  d'Appareil- 
t  Reeducation  Professionelle.  at 
tines,  France,  who  saw  active  service 
in  the  war. 
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MAJ.  FRANK  B.  GILBEJETH 

TELLS  OF  WORK  WITH  BLIND 


rrov!«lcn«>c    Expert    T  rces  Km  pi  oyer* 
to    (iivo    '1'licni    (haiicf. 

The     blind     man,     properly     trained,     is 
tied    to    a    pI&Ci  business    and 

industrial  world  purely  on  the  ground  of 
his  usefulness,  declares  Maj.  l'>ank  B. 
Gilbreth  of  this  city,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  England,  where  he  was  sent 
by  the  Surgeon  General's  department  to 
survey  the  work  which  is  being  done  by 
Great  Britain  for  her  thousands  of 
blinded    soldiers. 

"This  country  is  fortunate  in  that  the 
war  has  returned  to  it  only  aOO  blinded 
soldiers,  but  there  are  80.000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  .States  who  can  and  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  lead  useful 
lives,''    he    stated. 

"It  may  surprise  you."  he  said,  "to 
hear  me  say  that  the  blind  man  is  often 
more  efficient  than  the  man  who  ca-i 
for  the  reason  that  .his  training  has 
necessarily  been  in  the  medium  of  mo- 
tions. 

"For  that  reason  a  properly  trained 
bliud  man  qualifies  as  an  expert  type- 
writer and  stenographer:  he  can  repair 
shoes  .iust  as  veil  as  the  man  who  has 
the  use  of  his  eyes;  he  can  run  a  tele- 
phone switchboard  of  the  type  in  private 
exchanges  equally  well;  he  is  more  com- 
petent  in  message  work  because  of  in- 
creiised  delicacy  in  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  so  on. 

Maj.  Gilbreth  to'd  of  the  work  which 
is  t>eing  done  at.  St.  Dunstan's  Hospital. 
it  institution  in  London  for  the 
training',  settlement  and  aftcr-care\  of 
Blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  which |  is 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son. 

There  are  courses  open  to  them  in 
typewriting.  Braille  reading  and  writing 
(including  shorthand),  message,  telephone 
exchange  operating,  poultry  farming, 
carpentering,  basketry  making,  boot  re- 
pairing, mat  making,  net  and  rug  mak- 
ing. 


employment  in  Detroit  and  other  Mich- 
igan manufacturing  plants  through 
the  success  of  William  D.  Dresden, 
himself  blind,  In  demonstrating  his 
contention  that  the  sightless  persons 
is  .nearly  normal. 

Dresden  Is  employed  by  the  Com- 
munity Union,  which  seeks  to  secure 
employment  for  the  handicapped  sol- 
diers to  show  manufacturers  that  the 
blind  can,  with  little  training,  do  al- 
most all  factory  work.  He  has  worked 
in  a  number  of  plants  and  shown 
amazing  quickness  and  accuracy  in 
many  branches  of  work. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  this 
blind  man  has  worked  at  with  success. 

Tuned  and  rebuilt  pianos,  made  and 
sold  candy,  planted  and  cultivated 
flowers  and  vegetables,  raised  chick- 
ens, engaged  in  carpenter  work,  cut 
corn  and  stacked  it,  plowed,  played  in 
an  orchestra  for  several  years  and  can 
use  a  typewriter,  play  the  piano,  trom- 
bone, 'cello  and  has  mastered  many 
other  accomplishments. 
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BRITISH  REBUILD 
DISABLED  MEN 


Village  Settlement  Plan  for 
vi  Officers    Liked. 

ONLY  NOlYHlk  RECHARGED 


Lord  Roberts  Memorial  War  Shops 
Teach  Many  Crafts. 


EXTENDS  HELPING  HAND 
TO  BLINDED  SOLDIERS 


Detroit  Man  Finds  Posts  for  Them 
/in"  Michigan  Plants. 

DetIoit.  March  22. — Increasing  num- 
bers   oVJjJrrfaed    soldiers    are    finding 


London,  March  14. — After  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  th^Jbjlnchthe  halt  and  the 
maimed  from  theiSHush  army  were 
allowed  to  drift  back  into  civil  life  in- 
capacitated for  wage  earning  labor  and 
inevitably  sank  into  pauperism.  The 
passing  of  a  century  sho\vs  a  vast  im- 
provement on  this  method. 

To-day  practical  plans  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  disabled  soldier  are  in  pro- 
cess of  completion.  The  disabled  man 
soon  becomes  an  economic  problem  and 
the  State*  treats  him  as  such  by  its 
grant  of  a  pension.  But  this  money  is 
quate  to  meet  the  man's  needs, 
however  modest  these  may  be,  and  if 
he  Has  a  family  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment pension  could  not   save   him 


from  poverty. 

By  the  good  ■will  of  civilians  this 
condition  has  been  Improved. 

The  most  desirable  plan  is  that 
which  provides  for  the  housing  of  the 
disabled  man  and  also  sees  that  he 
does  not  pass  his  days  in  idleness. 

The  army  surgeons  recognized  how 
needful  this  was  when  they  encour- 
aged bedside  occupations  for  the 
wounded  and  sanctioned  the  establish- 
ment of  workships  in  the  hospital  pre- 
cincts so  the  patients  could  learn 
trades  that  served  the  double  purpose 
of  passing  the  tedious  hours  of  conva- 
lescence and  of  providing  a  means  of 
livelihood. 

A  second  and  still  more  well  known 
instance  of  the  success  of  this  method 
is  seen  In  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  founded 
in  London  in  the  first  days  of  the  war 
by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  a  philanthro- 
pist and  himself  a  blind  man. 

Here  the  blinded  men  are  trained  in 
"braille"  reading,  typewriting,  carpen- 
try, boot  repairing,  basket  weaving 
and  poultry  farming,  In  any  of  which 
occupations  the  men  qan  become  suffi- 
ciently skilled  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Similar  plans  are  not  lacking  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  men  disabled 
by  the  loss  of  limbs.  The  establish- 
ment of  centres  of  industry  known  as 
Lord  Roberts  "Memorial  Workshops," 
wherein  the  veterans  may  learn  crafts, 
is  a  monument  to  one  of  Britain's 
greatest  Generals. 

Other  men  wholly  incapacitated  by 
their  wounds  will  find  a  home  in  a  large 
and  luxurious  building  on  Kichmond 
Hill.  The  once  famous  Star  and  Gar- 
ter Hotel,  bought  as  a  permanent  ref- 
er Britain's  broken  sons,  has  been 
accommodated  to  the  needs  of  its  pa- 
tients, who  are  supplied  with  every 
known  contrivance  that  can  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  their  disability. 

A  plan  that  would  undoubtedly  ap- 
peal moro  to  married  men  Is  one  by 
which  they  are  helped  in  their  disable- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  not  forced 
to  live  apart  from  their  families.  The 
formation  of  village  centres  Is  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  this  demand.  The  most 
interesting   advance   in   this   direction, 


representative  also  of  others  Hearing 
completion,  has  been  made  in  the 
county  of  Yorkshire. 

By  deed  of  gift  to  the  nation  a  plot  of 
ground  on  which  are  nine  small  houses 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  a  fine  or- 
chard has  been  set  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  nine  disabled  British  officers  and 
their  families.  The  position  is  ideal, 
facing  miles  of  heatherclad  moor, 
across  which  blow  sea  breezes. 

Considered  only  from  a  health  point 
of  view  no  better  spot  could  have  been 
chosen.  The  bracing  air  with  its  tang 
of  sea  salt  and  the  sight  of  the  soft 
tinted,  undulating  country  have  been 
the  means  of  rebuilding  many  neuras- 
thenics. 

There  is  sport  also  for  those  whose 
health  allows  them  to  take  it.  Close 
to  the  officers'  settlement  is  a  nine  hole 
course.  Tennis  courts  are  marked 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  grounds. 
Grouse  and  partridge  shooting  always 
lias  been  an  attraction  there  and  the 
streams  abound  in  fish. 

There  is  nothing  suggestive  of  char- 
ity about  the  settlement.  Each  of  the 
nine  houses  differs  from  its  neighbors. 
Inside  they  combine  art  with  conve- 
nience. Picturesque  decorations,  oak- 
e;i  beams,  old  fashioned  window  seats 
set  into  low  bay  windows  make  it  easy 
for  a  woman  to  maintain  a  restful  at- 
mosphere about  the  place.  As  a  house- 
wife she  will  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
bathroom,  the  fresh  tiled  scullery,  the 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  and  the 
spacious  cupboards.  For  the  houses, 
furnished  with  the  necessary  articles, 
a  nominal  rent  of  5  shillings  a  week  is 
to  be  charged,  and  the  money  can  be 
used  as  a  reserve  fund  for  repairs. 

The  question  of  occupation  is  not 
forgotten.  The  grounds  are  eminently 
suitable  for  poultry  farming  and  bee 
keeping,  and  attention  will  be  given  to 
both.  It  is  suggested'  that  the  officers' 
settlement  should  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  school  where  those  desiring  to  learn 
weaving  may  come  to  be  taught.  If 
this  is  a  success  a  prosperous  trade 
will  be  established  around  what  might 
have  developed  into  a  colony  of  inva- 
lids. 

(Copyright  1919.) 
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Wounded  Soldiers  to 
Be  Saved  for  Duty 

Wfsjuagtoii.  April  1. — Disabled  mem- 
bcr»lftl»  military  service  will  be  cared 
for  by  rehabilitation  surgeons,  even 
though  not  expected  to  return  to  duty, 
until  they  are  recovered  as  completely 
as  can  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  disability,  it  was  announced  to-day 
by   Surgeon-general   Gorgas. 

The  treatment,  it  is  expected,  will 
save  many  officers  and  soldiers  for  duty. 

Additional  hospitals  for  reconstruction 
work  were  designated  to-day — Fort  Por- 
ter, N.  V.,  for  insane  cases ;  Roland 
Park,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  deaf  and 
blind;  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  for  epileptics 
.TTMNMititttics.  and  general  work  at  Fort 
McHenry,  Md.  ;  Colonia,  N.  J. ;  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga. ;  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga. ;  Army  and  Navy  Hos- 
pital, Hot  Springs.  Ark.  ;  Walter  Reed 
Hospital.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Letter- 
man  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  and  base 
hospitals  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Fert 
Riley,  Kan.,  and  Fort  Sam  Housta 
Tex. 
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AIDING  DISABLED  SOLDIERS 


MEN    WHO    FOUGHT    WITH    ALLIES 
INCLUDED 


Benevolent  Associations  Make  It  Possible 
to  Rehabilitate  All  Americans  Injured  in 
the  Common  Cause  Under  the  Rules  of 
the  Vocational  Board  —  Men  Who  Are 
Discharged  and  Seek  Retraining  That 
Will  Enable  Them  to  Overcome  Their 
Disabilities  Are  Sought  by  the  Board — 
Demand  for  Agricultural  Education  Ex- 
pected to  Increase  Rapidly  with  the  Com- 
ing of  Spring 

1  Rpgrular  Correspondence  of  the  Transcript] 

Washington,   April  2. 

A  REVOLVING  relief  fund"  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education 
,  by  private  organizations  makes 
it  possible  for  the  beard  to  extend  its 
services  to  Americans  who  were  disalbled 
i:i  the  Allied  armies.  Under  the  act  cre- 
ating the  board  the  money  appropriated 
could  not  be  used  to  assist  men  who  en- 
tered the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  France 
<\nd  Italy,  but  the  fund  raised  by  the  Elks 


and  other  fraternities  makes  it  possible 
for  the  board  to  help  any  disabled  Ameri- 
can who  has  been  discharged.  He  will  be 
p  it  In  training  without  delay  if  the  board 
decides  that  he  is  a  "compensable  case." 
Ar-sidtance  is  given  the  disabled  man  in 
making  out  his  papers  and  looking  after 
the  matter  be-fore  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau.  The  cooperation  of  these 
two  agencies  is  (loins;  much  to  speed  up 
the  determination  of  cases  and  alleviation 
of  hart.ships  which  have  in  some  instances 
been  unavoidable.  The  board  is  desirous 
of  locating  all  such  men,  and  requests 
citizens  who  know  any  men  in  this 
class  to  furnish  their  addresses  to  the 
board  so  the  work  of  rehabilitating  the 
soldiers  may  start  at  once.  The  board  ap- 
peals to  all  citizens  to  help  seek  oat  the 
men.  While  the  United  States  has  no 
record  of  its  citizens  wounded  while  serv- 
ing in  armies  of  the  Allies,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  total  enlistment  was 
large,  nnd  there  are  doubtless  hundreds  of 
men,  disabled  through  their  service  to  the 
omrr.on  cause,  who  until  now  have  not 
been  eligible  for  relief.  Out  of  the  fund 
created  these  Americans  may  -eceive  the 
same  opportunities  and  benefits  as  are  given 
our    own    soldiers,    sailors    and    marines. 

Agricultural  Courses  Are  Popular 

Reports  compiled  by  the  board  show  that 
an  increasing  number  of  disabled  men  are 
t  .king  oi  want  to  take  the  agricultural 
courses.  While  the  number  of  those  elect- 
ing agricultural  education  and  retraining 
have  not  approached  the  percentage  of 
those  electing  agricultural  education  in 
other  nations,  It  is  predicted  that  there 
will  be  a  very  great  increase  within  the 
next  sixty  days,  spring  having  a  psycho- 
logical effect  upon  the  men.  Technical 
agriculture  offers  thousands  of  positions 
as  associates,  assistants,  helpers,  exten- 
sion workers  and  county  agents,  work 
which  is  particularly  suitable  for  retrained, 
disabled  men.  These  positions  serve  as 
stepping  stones  to  higher  promotions  and 
belter  compensation  in  the  near  future, 
not  only  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  ex- 
periment stations,  agricultural  extension 
service,  but  in  State  efforts.  These  in- 
stitutions and  employments  lost  thousands 
of  men  from  their  student  bodies,  fa 
and  staffs.  The  experience  abroad  wherein 
opportunity  was  given  to  study  the  inten- 
sive and  scientific  agriculture  of  France 
and  other  countries  has  greatly  stimulated 
interest  in  these  lines,  and  disabed  men  I 
with  a  background  of  agricultural  experi-  ! 
e~.ee  are  manifesting  keen  interest  in  train- 
ing for  the  lines  mentioned.  Many  others, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  disabilities,  are 
compelled  to  equip  themselves  in  other 
lines,  and  preferably  for  out-of-doors 
occupations,  are  also  showing  a  desire  to 
take  up  the  specialized  branches  of  agri- 
culture in  the  training  offered  by  the 
board. 

All  Handicapped  Men  Eligible 

The  general  work  of  the  board  is  growing 
steadily.  The  volume  of  daily  business 
averages  83  cases  recommended  dally  for 
1  raining,  25  notices  daily  of  men  placed  in 
training;  average  daily  notices  received 
from  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  of  new 
claims  filed  for  compensation,  771;  average 
number   of  letters   from   disabled    men    and 


interested  organizations,  17.">;  average  daily 
applications  for  compensation  for  disabled 
men  filed  by  the  Federal  Board  with  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  150;  and 
(he  average  daily  notices  of  discharge  of 
disabled  men  from  the  War  Department 
to  the  Federal  Board,  SO.  Interesting 
records  show  where  the  injuries  occurred. 
These  show  that  ol  per  cent  of  the  in- 
juries or  disabilities  were  received  in  jamp: 
only  10.2  per  cent  in  battle.  Other  sources 
are  given  at  7.7  per  cent;  and  not  stated 
81.1  per  cent.  Many  men  disabled  who 
believe  themselves  not  so  badly  injured  as 
to  preclude  their  carrying  on  work  without 
special  training,  have  reentered  civil  life. 
Many  find  their  handicaps  too  great.  The 
board  is  particularly  anxious  to  get  In 
touch  with  all  such  men,  and  desires  them 
to  know  that  the  training  is  still  open  to 
them  and  the  fact  that  they  have  gone 
out  in  civil  life  and  have  demonstrated 
the  need  of  this  specialized,  intensive  edu- 
cation does  not  at  all  interfere  with  their 
rights  to  obtain   it. 

Public  Does  Not  Understand  Work 

There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  relative  to  the  rehabilitation  i 
work  in  general.  A  great  many  applica-  I 
tions  have  been  received  by  the  board  from  ' 
men  who  have  received  some  sort  of  in- 
jury or  disability  as  a  result  of  their  ser- 
vice in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps, 
and  who  think  themselves  entitled  to  re- 
training. Free  vocational  reeducation  was 
designed  by  the  Government  for  severe  or 
permanent  cases.  The  disabled  man  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  retraining  must 
first  have  been  discharged  from  the  service. 
Second,  his  disability  must  be  such  that  he 
has  been  awarded  or  is  eligible  for  com- 
pensation from  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau.  It  was  designed  by  Congress  to 
correct  the  disability  caused  by  wounds  or 
disease,  and  to  supply  the  disabled  man 
with  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  This 
is  done  by  capitalizing  his  remaining  as- 
sets, retraining  them  and  making  them 
terve  him  in  place  of  those  qualities  or 
accomplishments  which  he  has  lost.  Con- 
gress delegated  I  his  work  to  the  board.  The 
board  desires  to  assist  disabled  men  in 
[every  way,  and  if  there  are  cases  where 
these  men  have  not  obtained  compensation, 
or  where  their  status  has  not  been  de- 
termined by  tihe  War  Risk  Insurance  Bu- 
reau, the  services  of  the  board  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  individuals  to  help 
them  determine  what  their  status  is. 
When  cases  have  been  found  to  be  com- 
pensable, the  line  for  which  the  man  de- 
sires training  is  decided  upon.  He  is  given 
a  sufficient  amount  to  support  himself  com- 
fortably while  studying;  and  allowance  is 
made  to  his  dependents,  and  when  he  has 
finished  and  is  competent,  if  it  is  a  wage- 
earning  occupation  he  has  been  training 
for,  a  position  will  have  been  found  fc- 
him  by  the  placement  division  of  the  board. 

Overseas  Work  Progressing 

Among  the  overseas  forces,  agents  for 
the  board  have  established  preliminary 
contracts  with  107,000  injured  or  dis- 
abled men,  and  working  contacts  with  05,- 
000  men.  The  work  is  now  being  coordin- 
ated with  the  activity  of  the  reconstruction 
hospitals  of  the  Army,  and  where  it  is  evi- 
dent from  a  preliminary  survey  that  a 
man  is  permanently  disabled,  the  prelimin- 


aries are  arranged,  and  it  is  decided  what 
will  be  best  for  him  to  study  or  train  for. 
The  voluntary  assent  of  the  individual  is 
always  an  essential  feature.  No  man  is 
forced  to  take  the  training,  or  is  persuaded 
to  take  that  which  he  is  not  heartily  in 
favor  of  and  which  he  wants  to  do.  By 
this  means,  much  time  is  saved  and  dur- 
ing the  period  Hie  disalbled  man  is  in  the 
reconstruction  hospital,  he  is  given  such 
preliminary  work  in  the  line  he  has  chosen 
[so  that  upon  his  discharge,  when  he  comes 
under  the .  jurisdiction  of  the  board  for 
further  training,  he  has  utilized  his  hos- 
Oital  period  to  advantage.  Thus  the  pro- 
cess is  made  continuous. 


TDECENT  experience  has  taught  that 
•*••'  m#tt?V'#inded    on     the    battlefield 
literawWg^e   to   learn    to    live    their 
j  lives  IneW.  A  m 

TheV  are  taught^J»pewnting— not 
as  an  occupation,  but  to  enable  them 
to  communicate  ideas  through  a  me- 
dium other  than  speech.  The  hand- 
writing of  a  blind  man  rapidly  dete- 
riorates— as,  of  course,  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

It  is  important  to  give  the  blinded 
soldier  as  many  points  of  contact  with 
his  fellow  beings  as  possible.  As  for 
the  typewriter,  one  should  remember 
that  the  instrument  was  originally  in- 
vented to  enable  persons  blind  from 
infancy  to  write — an  art  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  for  them  to 
acquire. 

The  most  important  problem  is  to 
j  enable  the  blinded  soldier  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  He  labors  under  a  very 
serious  handicap,  but  it  may  be  over- 
come. Most  of  the  men  thus  afflicted 
are  taught  cobbling.  They  do  very 
well  at  it.  In  six  or  seven  months  a 
blinded  man  can  learn  to  sole  and  heel 
a  pair  of  shoes  as  well  as  anybody. 

Other  employments  usefully  avail- 
able for  the  blind  are  basket  making, 
rug  and  carpet  weaving,  chairmaking. 
brushmaking  and  joinery.  They  are 
not  taught  to  be  all-around  joiners, 
but  to  make  small  furniture,  corner 
cupboards,  teatrays,  ornamental  ta- 
bles  and   the   like. 

Learning  is  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  employment  of  blind  teachers.  The 
more  intelligent  and  apt  of  the  bTTrW 
pupils  are  retained  in  the  military 
schools  as  instructors;  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  stimulating  it  must 
be  to  a  newly  blinded  man  to  find  his 
first  fumbling  efforts  directed  by  a 
teacher  who  himself  was  blinded  on 
the     battlefield    a     few    months     pre- 


viously. 

our    own    medical    experts    have    as 
yei    everything    to   learn    on    this   sub- 
ject.    They  are  looking  to  Europe  for 
us. 
Over     there     poultry    farming     has 
proved    surprisingly    successful    as    a 
pursuit   for   the   blind.      Sightless   sol- 
diers are  taught  the  business  on  prac- 
i  and  up-to-date  lines. 
{for   those  blinded  soldiers  who  are 
of    tli"    highest    intelligence   and   best 
educated    three    occupations   are    pre- 
ferred.    One  of  them  is  massage  work 
(greatly  in  demand  at  the  military  hos- 
pitals), at  which   they  prove  actually 
more    efficient    than    "sighted"    opera- 
tives.    The  second  is  telephone  operat- 
ing.   The. third  is  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. 

This  last  might  seem  to  be  for  the 
blind  an  impossible  kind  of  work.  But 
it  is  accomplished  by  the  help  of  an 
ingenious  little  machine  that  takes 
down  the  Braille  raised-point  script  in 
a  contracted  form  at  a  speed  com- 
parable to  that  of  an  ordinarily  clever 
stenographer.  Blinded  soldiers  ac- 
quire the  art  with  really  remarkable 
rapidity,  soon  attaining  a  speed  of 
iwrni-a  than  100  words  a  minute. 
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Shows  How    Crippled    Sol- 


diers Are  Making  Good 
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There  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
art  room  of  the  Public  Library  IS 
posters,  which  form  a  graphic  exhibit 
on  rehabilitation  of  the  crippled  and 
blind. 

These  are  issued  jointly  by  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men  and  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  They  were  sent  to 
the  library  b^l  PUUglas  C.  McMurtie, 
who  is  director  of  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 
and  an  authority  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  cripples. 

These  posters  are  printed  clearly 
in  black  and  white  and  each  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  note. 

Frcm  these  the  observers  may  see 
that  the  present  day  disabled  soldier 
will  not  sit  on. the  sidewalk  and  sell 
pencils  but  minus  arms  or  legs,  or 
blinded,  vet  he  has  been  or  will  be 
so  reconstructed  that  he  can  cheer- 
fully earn  an  interesting  honest  liv- 
ine. 


"What  1s  being  done  for  the  crip- 
pled soldier  should  i>e  extended  to 
every  person  whom  accident  or  injury 
hag  disabled.  A  desire  to  help  to  sec 
all  cripples  benefited  should  be  stim- 
ulated by  these  pictures. 


J  ww  e.    I  b»   \c\\c\. 

WHAf    ALL    MEN    WAN"? 

"What  the  K1;"J  want,'  says  a  de- 
voted friend  of  the  blind,  who  by  the 
way  is  blind  himself,  "is  not  pity,  but 
understanding,  not  resignation,  but  in- 
dependence. Don't  think  of  these  men 
as  blind.  Just  think  of  them  as  normal 
men  that  cannot  see.  Give  a  man 
something  to  do.  That  is  all  that 
makes  happiness  in  life,  whether  a 
man  has  ull  his  senses  or  only  a  few. 
Release*  the  creative  impulse,  the 
creative  energy,  let  him  know 
that  he  can  and  is  accomplishing 
something,  and  he  is  fixed."  The  mar- 
velous success  which  is  crowning  the 
work  among  the  blind  soldiers,  is  due 
to  the  recognition  of  those  principles. 
Every  task  that  a  blind  man  might  tfy 
is  tried,  and  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  extend  their  range  to  a  multitude 
of  employments  which  until  recently 
had  been  considered  impossible.  The 
result  is  a  marvelous  independence  of 
their  blindness,  and  a  progress,  in 
spite  of  th,eir  handicaps,  which  proves 
the  wisdom  of  the  theory.  And  do 
blind  men  in  these  days  are  happy, 
just  because  they  have  been  given 
something  to  do  and  are  doing  it — be- 
cause they  have  resumed  their  place 
among  the  producers  of  the  world. 
And  truly  enough,  this  is  all  that  any- 
body needs  to  make  him  happy.  The 
worker  whose  hours  are -filled  with  la- 
bor suited  to  his  powers  has  no  time 
for  unhappiness,  for  crime,  for  unrest. 
Whether  a  man  be  halt  or  blind,  or 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
he  is  happy  exactly  in  proportion  as 
he  uses  what  he  has  to  set  the  world 
further  upon  its  way.  "Get  work,  get 
work!  It  will  help  you  more  than  what 
you  work  to  get." 
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Wentworth  Institute  Making  Skilled 
v  Workmen  Out  of  Disabled  Soldiers 


WFNTWORTH  iNSTlTUTt. 

BELIEVES    THAT   IF  IT 
WAS  WORTH  WHILE  T"0 
TRAIN  MEN  AS  SPEOAUSTi 
TOR  DESTf?UCT\VE  WORK 

IT  IS  MORE    WORTH  WILE. 
TO  TRAIN  THEM  TOR. 
CONSTRUCTIVE.    YVORK_ 


Reconstruction   Plans  Are 

Direct  Outgrowth  of 

War  Courses 


RAPID  PROGRESS  IN 
WORK  BEING  MADE 


The  words  "disabled  soldier" 
bring  to  mind  a  man  minus  a  limb, 
perhaps  blind,  perhaps    .with     some 


organic  atfectTon."  But  the  term  cov- 
ers a  much  larger  field  than  that.  It 
includes  the  soldier  who  is  disabled 
"economically" — the  man  who  comes 
back,  out  of  touch  with  his  old  job, 
he  who  finds  that  the  job  has  out- 
grown him,  or  that  he  has  outgrown 
the  job. 

The  Wentworth  Institute,  on  Hunting- 
ton  avenue,  the  first  school  in  the  coun- 
try to  make  definit.  merits  with 
the  government  •  to  train  mechanical 
specialists  for  the  army,  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  t  nee  of 
the  "economically  disabled"  soldier. 
From  May,  1917;  unlil  the  signing  of  (lie 


armistice,  the  institute  dirt  magnifl 
work  in  turning  out  skilled  men  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  mechanical  work  for 
the  army.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  institute  turned  Its  atten- 
tion to  making  specialists  for  civilian 
life.  A.  i,.  williston,  the  principal,  best 
describes  it  by  saying  "that  the  action 
was  reversed,  and  the  train  began  to 
run   backwards.'' 

Outgrowth  of  War  Work 

This  reconstruction  work  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  work  done  by  the  in- 
stitute during  the  war.  Its  first  war 
achievement  was  making  the  old  first 
corps  Cadets  into  a  crack  engineering 
unit,  the  101st  t  engineers.  Everyone 
knows  now  their  splendid  record.  They 
owe  their  training  to  Wentworth  Insti-j 
tute.  Barracks  were  erected  on  the  in- 
stitute grounds,  and  the  men  lived  there.  I 
Although  they  intended  to  enlist  ontv 
technically  trained  or  experienced  me- 
chanics in  order  to  fill  their  ranks  to 
war  strength,  they  had  the  problem  of 
training  their  original  members,  very 
few  of  whom  were  enineers. 

The  courses  laid  down  for  them  in- 
cluded machine  work,  forging,  electrical 
work  telephony,  bridge  building,  de- 
molition work,  mechanical  drafting, 
structural  drafting,  concrete  and  wooden 
construction  work,  mapping  and  topog- 
raphy, and  many  other  allied  courses. 
Dentists,  already  expert  workers,  on  a 
microscopic  scale,  in  cement  and  con- 
crete, became  military  engineers  with 
surprising  rapidity.  One  of  their  num- 
ber, later  a  major  in  the.  engineers,  re- 
ceived a  special  citation  for  his  valuable 
work. 

Transformed  Many  Men 
Once  the  engineers  had  completed 
their  course,  the  institute  continued  its 
work  with  other  men.  Deciding  for  what 
work  a  man  was  best  fitted,  it  devel- 
oped any  original  ability  or  aptitude 
which,  he  possessed  until  he  became  a 
specialist  in  liis  particular  line.  Chem- 
ists from  drug  firms  became  experts  in 
demolition.  Horseshoers,  who  are  not 
needed  in  a  modern  army,  were  trans- 
formed into  acetylene  welders  and  bat- 
tery mechanics  for  artillery  regiments. 
Musicians  were  trained  to  become  gun- 
smiths who  could  work  with  extraordi- 
nary precision.  Skilled  men  in  furni- 
ture factories  became  invaluable  as  de- 
pendable   airplane    mechanics. 

Newspaper  artists  were  mentioned. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Williston  turned  to 
Dennis.  "You,  for  instance,"  he  said. 
"Of  what  use  would  you,  a  newspaper 
artist,   be  in  an   engineer  regiment?" 

"None,"  said  Dennis  meekly,  refrain- 
ing from  mentioning  that  the  marines 
had   found   good   use    for   him. 

Drew  Maps  While  Riding 

Mr.  Williston  then  explained  that  the 
institute  had  trained  newspaper  artists 
and  cartoonists  to  be  expert  topograph-  , 
ical  map  makers.  They  were  taught, 
first,  to  ride  a  moter  cycle  so  that  the 
worst  road  in  Flanders  would  hold  no 
terrors  for  them.  From  driving  the 
machine,  they  were  transferred  to  the 
side  car,  with  another  man  driving.  A 
roll  of  paper  was  affixed  to  the  side 
car,  so  that  it  revolved  before  the  ar- 
tist. In  this  way,  as  the  cycle  drove 
along,  he  made  sketches  of  the  road. 
One  of  the  tests  took  a  man  from  the 
institute  to  Billerica  and  back.  At  20 
miles  an  hour,  he  was  able  to  make  an 


accurate   working   map    of   the    country 
on  both  sides  of  the  road. 

Now  for  the  men  who  have  come  back 
"economically  disabled."  The  institute, 
having  learned  by  its  war  experience 
yhal  it  could  do  in  the  way  of  making 
men  with  a  little  knowledge  into  spe- 
diately  threw  its  resources 
into  this  reconstruction  work.  Mr.  Wil- 
liston realized  that  there  were  abundant 
chances  for  men  with  some  special 
ability,  some  high  degree  of  technical 
skill,  but  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  man  who  had  no 
more  to  offer  than  general  intelligence, 
ability  and  a  willingness  to  fit  in  wher- 
ever he  could.  Accordingly,  special 
four-month  courses  were  established 
and  the  barracks_  which  had  been  used 
for  the  soldiers, '  were  turned  over  to 
these  new   men. 

Explained  Opportunities 

Mr.  Williston  also  realized  and  ex- 
plained to  the  men  that  the  (best  op- 
portunities lay  In  fields  where  the  de- 
mand exceeded  the  supply.  Among  these 
were  the  printing  industry,  pattern 
making,  plumbing,  welding,  carpentry 
and  building,  mechanical  drawing,  ce- 
ment and  concrete  construction  and 
steam  engineering.  Besides  these, 
courses  were  also  established  in  ma- 
chine work,  all  kinds  of  electrical  work 
and    automobile   mechanics. 

Just  as  certain  ability  in  civilian  life 
had  been  put  to  good  use  in  a  war 
capacity,  so  skill  in  war  work  was 
utilized  in  the  retraining  for  civilian 
life.  A  man  who  had  attained  superior 
skill  as  a  marksman  has  been  found 
extremely  useful  as  a  high  grade  tool- 
maker.  Men  who  had  been  trained  in 
road  construction  for  war  are  found 
to  have  the  skill  necessary  to  become 
foremen  with  workers  in  re-enfbrced 
concrete.  The  radio  and  expert  tele- 
phone operators  come  back  with  cer- 
tain faculties  developed  which  make 
them  accurate  printers.  Men  who  have 
become  familiar  with  the  design  and 
construction  of  automatic  weapons  find 
their  knowledge  an  admirable  founda- 
tion for  the  work  of  a  mechanical 
draftsman    and    designer   of   maclvnery. 


Those  who  have  acquired  experience 
and  skill  in  dealing'  with  signal  corps 
equipment,  the  complicated  mechanism 
of  modern  artillery,  aviation  and  auto 
truck  transport  can  readily  divert  that 
skill  into  high  grade  craftsmanship 
that  Is  needed  in  the  peace  time  manu- 
facturing industry'-  And  last,  but  not 
the  skill  and  experience  which 
so  many  have  gained  through  com- 
manding men.  and  the  consequent  sense 
of  responsibility  are  found  invaluable 
in  positions  directing  human  organiza- 
tions. 

False  Limbs  Hardly  Noticeable 

As  for  the  men  who  are  physically 
disabled,  the  federal  board  for  voca- 
tional education  has  sent  a  number  of 
them  with  excellent  results  to  Went- 
worth Institute.  In  the  machine  work 
class  were  two  men,  each  with  a  leg 
amputated,  one  who  had  been  badly- 
gassed,  several  with  gunshot  wounds  in 
the  shoulder,  and  others  suffering  from 
heart  trouble  and  nervous  disorders. 
Those  with  legs  amputated  are  already 
fitted  lor  will  be  as  soon  as  feasible) 
with  artificial  limbs,  so  perfectly  as  to 
be  hardly  noticeable.  One  boy  with  an 
artificial  right  leg  is  able  to  kick  a 
football   goal    with    it. 


In  the  architectural  drafting-  class  are 
two  men,  one  of  whom  is  deaf  in  both 
The  other  was  gassed.  Both  have 
successful  in  their  work.  Four 
men,  suffering,  respectively,  from  in- 
active tuberculosis,  log  wounds,  heart 
trouble  and  ft  nervous  disease  took  me- 
chanical drafting.  All  four  have  re- 
el Ived  certificates  for  having  completed 
pedal  four  months'  course.  In  the 
carpentry  class,  two  men  suffering  from 
inactive  tuberculosis,  one  who  had 
been  gassed  and  one  with  stomach  trou- 
ble, are  all  progressing  satisfactorily.  A 
man,  with  one  leg  amputated,  is  doing 
successful  work  as  a  printer.  Another 
Irian,  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
gone,  is  making  rapid  progress  in  civil 
engineering.  And  a  third,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  hand,  has  just  re- 
ceived a  certificate  from  the  second- 
year  course  in  machine  construction 
and   tool   design. 

Mr.  Williston  believes  that  if  it  was 
worth  while  to  train  men  to  become 
specialists  in  destructive  work,  it  is  far 
more  worth  while  to  train  them  for 
constructive  work.  On  this  theory,  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  continue  the  courses 
when   the  institute  reopens   in   Septem- 
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AMHERST  SESSIONS 
WELL  ATTENDED 


Second  Day  of  Summer  Farmers' 
Week  Includes  Addresses  on 
Various  Timely  Topics 


POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 
HAS  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Community  Singing,  Motion  Pic- 
tures of  Problems  Met  by  Farm- 
ers and  Talks  of  Interest  by  Ex- 
perts  Staged   During   Evening 


Amherst.  July  30— The  second  day 
of  the  first  summer  farmers'  week  at 
tho  Massachusetts  agricultural  college 
opened  this  morning  at  9  o'clock  with 
another  large  attendance.  At  3  this 
afternoon  500  additional  names  had 
been  added  to  the  1000  of  yesterday 
and  throughout  the  day  automobile 
parties  came  from  every  part  of  the 
state  to  listen  to  the  various  lectures 
and  inspect  the  demonstrations. 

The  morning  program  was  changed 
somewhat  because  some  of  the  speak- 
ers were  delayed.  Mr  Haslett  opened 


the  meeting  rt  Grinnell  arena  with 
a  talk  on  sheep  growing  In  Massa- 
chusetts, illustrating  the  discussion 
with  charts  to  show  the  relative  prolit 
to  be  derived  from  sheep  and  cows  in 
this  state.  Prof  D.  L.  James  of  ..he 
college  faculty  then  described  the 
methods  that  are  being  used  in  adver- 
tising milk  and  the  benefits  that  are 
being  derived  all  over  the  country 
from  the  advertising  campaign  for  the 
greater  consumption  of  milk.  The 
chief  speaker  of  the  morning  was  VV. 
F.  Schilling,  president  of  the  Twin 
City  milk  producers'  association.  He 
was  scheduled  to  open  the  program, 
but  gave  his  first  address  on  "Cows, 
colleges  and  contentment"  at  11 
o'clock  and  followed  immediately  after 
iunch  with  the  discussion  of  the  Twin 
City  milk  producers'  association.  He 
opened  his  first  address  with  the 
statement  that  in  his  judgment  co- 
operation is  the  means  of  success  in 
agriculture. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr  Schilling  again 
spoke  and  described  in  detail  the  or- 
ganization and  working  policy  of  the 
Twin  City  milk  producers  association. 
He  ^ave  his  talk  in  the  Grinnell 
arena  which  was  crowded  to  capacity 
with  farmers  all  interested  to  learn 
how  this  remarkably  successful  or- 
ganization was  being  run. 

The  seventh  annual  poultiy  asso- 
ciation meeting  opened  at  1.30  with 
a  large  attendance.  The  meetings 
were  held  under  the  trees  in  back  of 
Stockbridge  hall.  The  feature  of  the 
afternoon  program  was  the  address 
on  bacilliary  white  diarrhea  by  Dr 
Leo  F.  Rettger  of  Storrs,  Ct. 

In  the  evening  there  was  com- 
munity singing,  led  by  Harlan  Worth- 
lv  pf  the  college,  and  motion  pic- 
tures of  poultry  pests,  after  which 
Frof  Graham,  head  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment at  the  college,  now  away 
on  leave,  gave  a  lecture,  "Agricul- 
tural education  for  the  blind,  a  new 
venture."  He  described  the  work 
which  he  is  now  doing  along  these 
lines  at  an  institution  at  Baltimore. 
The  program  was  concluded  by  an 
adflress  by  Prof  Harold  Whitehead  on 
business  end  of  poultry  keeping. 
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Miss  Harriet  Dexter,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter  at  Pride's 
Crossing,  although  engaged  in  war  ser- 
vice, has  not  been  overseas,  but  she  is 
doing  an  important  work  and  remains 
at  the  shore  only  long  enough  for  a 
short  rest  before  going  back  to  Balti- 
more, whore  she  is  teaching  the  b 
ed  soldiers  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  The  ho  swift  »■  4cnm\  n 
as  "Evortrr-^n.''  and  it  Is  upon  the  beau- 
tiful estate  of  Mrs.  'J'.  Harrison  Gar- 
rett, who  has  loaned  it  to  the  govern- 
ment. At  this  hospital  all  the  patients 
are  either  total'y  blind"  or  have  such 
defective  vision  as  to  preclude  them 
from  re-entrance  into  usual  occupations 
or  even  normal  home  iife  without  some 
mnnrJHl  timinliig "' "■"—^^ 
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T:  bind  have  .found  a  great 
friend.  They  are  going  to  be 
helped  by  a  concerted,  or- 
ganized effort  which  has  not 
heretofore  existed. 
That  friend  is  the  Red  Cross.  This 
new  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  sight- 
less is  one'  of  the  indirect  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  war.  The  thousands 
of  blinded  men  in  the  armies  of  our  al- 
lies brought  France  and  England  face 
to  face  with  a  new  responsibility  which 
has  been  met  by  greatly  improved  meth- 
ods of  helping  the  blind. 

Only  224  men  weru  blinded  in  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces,  but  some- 
thing of  what  is  being  done  for  them, 
it  is  hoped  by  the  Red  Cross,  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  50,000  and  more  blind 
men  and  women  of  the  country. 

One  by  one  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions  in  th?  various  cities  are  preparing 
to  make  this  work  their  chief  effort  oi! 
service  now  that  the  emergency  war 
work  is   nearly   at  an   end. 

Providence  is  to  be  among  the  leaders 
In  the  movement  and  the  work  will  prob- 
ably be  begun  here  early  in  October.  It 
is  going  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
women  who  directed  every  effort  toward 
the  winning  of  the  war  to  turn  some- 
thing of  that  energy  toward  the  con- 
structive work  which  victory  has  made 
possible. 

First  of  all.  the  Red  Cross  aims  to  put 
reading  matter  within  the  reach  of  the 
blind  in  every  city.  Why,  that's  a  sim- 
ple matter,  you  will  say,  if  you  haven't 
given  the  problem  of  the  blind  particu- 
lar attention.  Haven't  there  been  special 
books   for   the   blind   for   a  long   time? 

Yes,  but  special  conditions  surround 
the  making  of  the-e  books,  which  has 
limited  their  distribution  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree. 

$>  <&  *© 
The  production  of  books  for  the  blind 
is  a.  slow  and  costly  process  A  special 
kind  of  paper  is  needed,  tough  and  flex- 
ible. The  size  of  a  Braille  volume  (Braille 
being  the  name  of  the  raise!  characters 
used  in  these  books)  is  many  times  the 
size  of  the  same  matter  in  an  ordinary 
volume.  The  demand  for  any  one  work 
in  Brafle  Is  extremely  limited.  A  book 
is  doing  well  if  it  sells  at  the  rate  of 
F0  to  15ft  copies  in  10  years. 
j  Plainly,  the  process  of  Braille  printing 
I  can  never  be  put  on  a  purely  commercial 
j  basis.  Not  only  are  gifts  of  money  nec- 
essary; volunteer  work  in  transcribing 
stories   into   Braille   must  be  done. 

This  is  the  novel  work  which  Provi- 
dence men  and  women  are  to  be  asked  to 
do,  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Miss  Madeleine  Loomis  of  Chicago,  for- 
merly of  this  city,  who-  has  studied  the 
work  at  the  New  Jersey  institution  and 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  enterprise  in  Chi- 
cago, is  coming  here  to  start  it.  And,  if 
what  has  happened  elsewhere  is  any  cri- 
terion of  what  may  be  expected  here, 
printing  Braille  books  for  the  blind  will 
become  one  of  the  recognized  occupations, 
as  was  knitting  during  the  early  days  of 
the  war. 

Just  what  Is  Braille?  It  is  an  alphabet 
based  on  a  system  of  raised  dots.  With 
dots  as  a  working  basis,  various 
combinations  are  formed  which  stand  for 
letters,  punctuation  and  in  some  instances 
entire   words. 


The  work  which  most  volunteers  will 
be  called  upon  to  perform  will  be  the 
copying  of  stories  and  articles  Into 
Braille.  This  is  done  on  a  form  of  type- 
writing machine  which  will  be  available. 
for  use  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters 
or  can  be  rented  from  the  organization. 
of  course  they  can  be  purchased  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  put  themselves  to  that 
expense. 

Certain  kinds  of  material  lend  them- 
selves particularly  to  this  hand  copying, 
such  as  current  magazine  matter,  short 
stories,  editorials,  informative  and  amus- 
ing items.  Braille  copying  is  now  said 
to  be  as  popular  in  Sweden  as  knitting. 
%       %       ©■ 

The  evolution  of  a  system  of  reading 
for  the  blind  has  an  interesting  history. 
The  earliest  form  of  tangible  writing 
was  the  string-writing  of  the  Mexicans. 
Tli is  was  alto  used  in  England.  A  ball 
of  string  with  loops  and  knots  of  varying 
lengths  and  varying  groupings  was 
passed  through  the  f.ngers  of  the  blind 
person,  who  understood  the  words  these 
knots    and    loops    represented. 

In  Italy  in  the  16th  century  a  few  blind 
were  taught  to  read  letters  incised  .on 
ilvn  wooden  tablets.  Later  in  Nurem- 
burg  the  tablet  was  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing  of   wax   and   written   with   a   stylus. 

It  is  recorded  by  Diderot,  the  French 
historian,  that  Mile,  de  Salignac  wrote 
and  read  pin  pricks  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper.  That  was  in  1711.  In  1800  Barbier, 
a  French  artillery  officer.  Invented  a  code 
of  dots,  which  was  tried  out  at  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  blind  in  Paris,  but  the 
system  was  too  complicated  and  little 
progress  was  made. 

Louis  Braille,  a  blind  student  at  the 
institution,  reconstructed  the  system.  The 
first  Brailla  book  was  written  in  1827. 
Trere  have  been  variations  of  the  Braille 
system  and  the  attempt  is  being  made  at 
the  present  time  to  secure  a  uniform  sys- 
tem. This  multiplicity  of  types  is  unfor- 
tunate because  It  necessitates  printing 
the  same  book  in  several  types,  and 
raised   print   books   cost   a    lot   of   money. 

For  instance,  George  Eliot's  "Adam 
Bede"  costs  $lg;  Booth  Tarkington's  "Tur- 
moil,"  $9;   Empey's   "Over  the   Top,"  $8. 

The  blind  are  taught  to  read  with  the 
two  index  fingers,  because  the  index 
fingers  are  the  most  sensitive  to  touch. 
Two  fingers  are  used,  one  to  read  the  type 
formation  from  top  to  bottom,  the  other 
from    left    to    right. 

Blind  persons  who  know  the  system 
thoroughly  and  who  re*td  a  great  deal  go 
down  a  page  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Their  fingers  pass  unhesitatingly  across 
the  face  of  the  page.  What  the  first 
finger  catches  only  imperfectly,  is  con- 
firmed or  corrected  by  the  second  finger. 
■&      .% .     & 

One  difficulty  encountered  in  teaching 
the  system  to  the  blinded  soldier  is  that 
his  hands  are  likely  to  be  calloused,  thus 
dulling  the  sense  of  touch  to  a  consider- 
able  degree. 

The  American  soldiers  who  were  blinded 
are  being  cared  for  at  "Evergreen."  Bo£- 
tuuore,  which  was  until  recently  1".  S. 
Army  General  Hospital  No.  7,  and  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross 
which  has  taken  over  completely  from 
the  Government  the  education  of  the  sol- 
dier blind. 

This    institution    has   a   double    function, 
first,  that  of  a  hospital  for  the  men  while 
they    are    in    need    of    medical    care;    and. 
second,    school    in    which    they    arc- 
to   "carry  on"   in   spite  of  their  handicap. 
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The  keynote  of  the   great   Improvement 

In  the  Care  for  the  blind  which  the  war 
has  brought  about  in  to  build  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  sightless  person  a  feeling 
of    Independence. 

In  the  past  the  feeling  has  been  that 
'•everything  should  be  done"  for  the 
blind  person.  That  is  true  in  the  sense 
of  work  directed  toward  his  benefit,  but 
not  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  wait- 
ing constantly  upon  him  and  not  permlt- 
.ing  him  to  learn  how  to  shift  for  him- 
self. His  happiness  Is  In  great  degree 
dependent  upon  his  ability  to  do  tilings 
himself. 

The  results  of  this  new  method  arc 
amazing.  Blind  typists  are  proving  more 
efficient  than  those  who  have  their  sight. 
Constantly  new  avenues  of  activity  are 
being    opened    up    to    the    sightless. 

From  this  institution  for  the  service 
men  in  Baltimore  the  patients,  or  better, 
caJl  them  students,  are  gradually  going 
out  to  take  up  their  work  in  the  world. 
Sergt.  Zimmermann,  the  first  man  in  the 
Expeditionary  Forces  to  be  blinded,  has 
been  graduated  as  a  practitioner  in  mas- 
sage. Another  man  expects  to  enter  col- 
lege in  the  fall.  Another  has  completed 
arrangements  to  go  back  to  a  great  au- 
tomobile tire  company  with  which  he 
was  connected  prior  to  the  war  to  take 
■up  the  duties  of  director  of  the  motor 
truck    transport    department. 


Bed  Cross  workers  who  have  visited 
"Evergreen"  report  the  amazing  cheer- 
fulness of  the  men.  They  show  an  in- 
terest in  life  and  an  ability  to  joke  about 
their  handicap  which  reaches  a  degree 
new  to  workers  among  the  blind. 

The  grounds  about  the  hospital  have 
been  given  particular  care  and  are  very 
lovely.  Visitors  ask:  "What  is  the  use 
of  all  this  beauty  for  a  man  who  can- 
not see?"  Strangely  enough,  those  who 
know  the  blind  say  that  none  are  more 
susceptible  to  delightful  environment  than 
they. 

It  pleases  the  men  greatly  to  have 
their  friends  who  visit  them  exclaim 
at    the    beauty    of   the    surroundings. 

The  blind  must  know  how  to  use  their 
fingers  well  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant departments  at  "Evergreen"  is  tfie 
handwork  course,  which  embraces 
weaving  basketry,  netting  chair  caning 
and  carpentry.  It  is  uncanny  to  hear 
the  men  working  at  night,  in  rooms 
without    light. 

Dances  are  arranged  for  them  and  are 
greatly  enjoyed,  together  with  amateur 
theatricals,  theatre  parties  and  other  en- 
tertainments. 

Following  the  preliminary  instruction, 
which  endeavors  to  teach  the  men  how 
to  be  blind,  how  to  read  and  write  and  ' 
to  work  with  their  hands,  come  the 
elective  courses  in  vocational  training, 
Which  Include  professional,  commercial,  ( 
industrial,    agricultural   and   home    work. 

The  professional  work,  except  for  such 
subjects  as  massage,  piano-tuning  and 
bookbinding,  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education. 

Courses  in  industrial  work  are  being 
prepared.  No  trade  is  considered  where 
the  economic  advantage  to  both  the  em-: 
pi  oyer  and  the  blind  are  not  clearly  evi- 
dent. No  employer  is  to  be  asked  to! 
,<:ive  charitable  aid  when  he  finds  work 
for  a  blind  man.  The  blind  man  will 
be  particularly  well  qualified  for  the 
job. 


Probably  commercial  work  will  take 
the  largest  number  of  men. 
Salesmanship,  office  management,  the 
use  of  mechanical  office  equipment  and 
th<  principles  of  accounting  and  book- 
keeping will  be  among  the  subjects 
studied. 

For  those  who  como  from  the  farm 
and  must  return  to  it  the  educational 
plans  include  classes  In  poultry  raising, 
dairy   farming  and   market  gardening. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  work  find  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  they  have 
to  deal  with  is  the  attitude  of  the  families 
of  the  men,  particularly  the  mothers. 
Their  natural  feeling  is  that  everything 
must  be  done  for  the  afflicted  man;  in 
doing  this,  they  constantly  remind  him 
of  his  misfortune  and  make  it  hard  for 
him  to  work  toward  that  independence  of 
spirit  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole 
new  programme  for  the  blind. 

Some  of  the  stories  which  are  told  the 
agent":  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  by  the  disabled  men 
are  full  of  interest  and  romance,  accord- 
ing to  one  writer.  This  is  a  true  one 
that  George  told  when  he  was  asked, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"On  a  side  street  in  Chicago  is  a  res- 
taurant where  the  best  gumbo  and  rice 
in  America  is  found.  For  12  years  George  | 
had  been  the  chef,  and  there  wasn't  a 
single  patron  of  the  place  who  didn't 
come  partly  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  | 
I  that  large  smile  that  greeted  you  under 
the  white  cap.  When  George  first  took 
the  job,  back  in  1908,  he  had  .visions  of 
its  being  a  temporary  affair  to  tide  him 
over  the  lean  years,  but  somehow  the 
time  never  seemed  convenient  to  make  a 
change— so  the  gumbo  and  rice  continued 
to  improve. 

When  the  United  States  sent  out  tl*»- 
call,  George  was  over  and  above  draft 
age.  but  he  couldn't  somehow  see  him- 
self cooking  when  there  was  work  for  a 
man  to  do  over  there.  So  he  closed  up 
and  went  to  camp. 

Coming  down  to  drill  one  morning,  he 
ran  into  a  beam  that  had  been  left  stick- 
ing o.it  over  the  door,  and  was  fairly 
stunned  for  a  moment,  but  in  another  he 
was  out  again  and  drilling  like  any 
rookie.  Next  morning,  however,  he  "woke 
up  blind. 

®-       ty       Qi 

That  blow  took  from  him  all  hope  of 
France.  It  meant  that  he  would  be 
discharged  from  the  army  with  no  chance 
of  recovering  his  sight.  But  was  he 
downhearted?  No!  He  applied  to  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
und  when  he  heard  the  plans  the  «Gov- 
ernment  made  for  re-educating  men  who 
had  been  disabled  in  service  he>  was 
eager  and  enthusiastic  to  begin  the  train- 
ing. 

Optimisim  was  indigenous  to  George'B 
nature,  and  he  couldn't  keep  that  smile 
from  his  lips  or  hope  from  his  heart. 
When  the  board  suggested  sending  him 
to  Baltimcre,  where  the  blind  are  trained, 
he   didn't   want   to  go. 

He  wanted  to  carry  on  just  as  if  his 
eyes  were  sound,  and  he  insisted  on  a 
course  in  some  college  or  school.  Well, 
the  board  found  out  about  his  past  edu- 
cation, and  they  chose  the  following  sub. 
jects  for  him:  Typewriting  by  the  touch 
system,  the  use  of  the  telephone  and  the 
dictaphone  and  a  course  in  salesman- 
ship to  finish  up  with.  All  this  study 
would  turn  him  out  fitted  to  be  a  tele- 
phone advertising  salesman,  and  if  he 
made  good  the  salary  would  be  from  $100 
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to  $150  a  week. 

George  jumped  at  the  chance..  He  took 
the  course  and  is  going:  fine!  If  you  were 
One  "f  those  who  used  to  frequent  that 
Chicago  cafe,  don't  regret  its  closing-  up. 
George  says  the  recipe  for  that  gumbo 
and  i  i<-<-  is  not  lost,  as  he  is  kojuk  to 
teaoh  it  to  Mrs  George,  now  that  he  is 
making  enough  money  to  support  an- 
other. 
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180  MEN  OF  THE 
C2*-    A-  E-  F-  BLINDED 
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Latest  reports  give  the  number  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  blinded  in  the  war  to  be 
180.  Re-education  means  much  for 
this  class  of  men,  and  about  one-third 
of  these  blinded  soldiers  are  now 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voco- 
tional  Education. 

Poultry  raising  has  been  tested  and 
proved  to  be  a  lucrative  vocation  for 
blind  men.  With  the  assistance  of 
members  of  their  families  these 
blinded  soldiers  are  making  good  at 
it.  Osteopathy  and  massages  are  at- 
tracting others  as  occupations  desir- 
able for  the  blind. 

The  policy  of  the  board  in  building 
upon  the  past  experiences  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  in  fitting  them  for  fu- 
ture employment  is  adhered  to  in  its 
dealings  with  the  blinded.  In  fdl- 
lowing  this  policy,  an  insurance  man 
and  a  druggist  are  training  in  their 
old  lines  of  work,  learning  to  "carry 
on"  in  the  old  way  in  spite  of  their 
handicaps.  These  men  have  lost 
sight,  but  they  still  retain  their  am- 
bitions and  their  grit. 
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Vocational    Board  Shows    Procress. 

The  rehabilitation  of  bl&SUMMMtiMlft 
'egrlnss  and  otherwise  "diSaT'ed  soldier  'Is 
at  length  In  a  report  just 
-1  hy  the  Federaa  Board  for  Vo- 
carlewftf  Education.  The  report  rites  a 
case  of  a  blind  man  who  received  each 
month  $157.60  from  the  Government 
and  training:  in  stenography  besides.  The 
reclamation  of  men  disabled  hy  gas  Is 
described  and  the  location  for  parents 
and  other  relatives  of  men  f'ho  have 
sustained  mental  injuries  and  have- 
therefore  forgotten  the  paft  is  told.  Map 
tion  pictures  of  these  man  in  traii^^i 
arc  being-  nr'de  and  soon  will  bdrre- 
leaaefl  "■  •  JF 


The  Business 
Doctor 

By  HAROLD  WHITEHEAD 

"Blind"  Sighted  People 

Blindness  is  not  an  affliction,  It  is 
a  handicap.  Affliction  Is  applicable 
to  mental  disorder.  It  would  be  just 
as  foolish  to  call  a  man  who  has  lost 
a  finger  afflicted  as  it  is  to  call  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  eyes  afflicted. 

Both  are  handicapped— it  is  merely 
a  difference   of  degree.     Blindness  is 
ed    ;t    very   heavy    handicap    for 
any  one  to  have- to  overcome,  but  it 
is  done  every  day  of  the  year. 
Hampered  locomotion  is  one  of  the 
handicaps  of  the  blind. 
Once  a  blind  man  accustoms  himself 
to  living:  in  a  world  of  darkness,  he 
may  live  a,  life  of  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness. 
Not    the    ful    usefulness    nor   com- 
happiness    of   those    with    eyes 
see,    but    sufficient   of    both    to 
life  worth   living. 
Very     few     people     are    absolutely 
blind— indeed,   I   question   if   there   is 
an    absolutely    blind    person    except 
those   who  were  born   blind,   or  who 
i  heir  sight  before  they  were  four 
years  old  and  those  whose  minds  are 
affected. 

as  a  person  retains  the  fac- 
iization   he's   not   abso- 
■    blind.     One  does  not  see  with 
but   witli    t).  The 

gfer   impressions   to 
brain    which    it    can    reproduce 
vividly.     One's   fingers   do  the   same 
.    but,   of  course,   the   infiginary 
impression   is  not  so  vivid. 
Read  a  description  of  anything  and 
it.     The  same  descrip- 
tion printed  in  braille  (the  raisi 

>••    which    blind    people    may 
i  can  be  read  with  the  finger  and 
risuali 
Any  person  who  has  seen  and  re- 
in   visualize— and   t< 
it  of  his  power  of  -visualization 
he  can  see. 

1  have  labored  this  point  because  I 
at  blind  people 
being's  living 
iut  their  sight. 
There  are   clever  blind  men,   there 
are  blind  men  who  are  stupid.    Blind 
ile    may   be    good    or   bad.    skilful 
lumsy,   pleasing  or  disagreeable, 
onable    or   unreasonable,    ju 
ed  people  are. 


very  sighted  person  would  real- 
ms truth,  the  greatest  handicap 
of  blindness  would  bo  reasoned. 
Let  a  sighted   person  own  a  retail 
i    and    .so    mismanage    it    that   ho 
Everybody  says,  "What  could 
xpect  from  such  a  stupid  chap?" 
a    blind    person    own    a    retail 
More   and   so   mismanage   it   that  he 
"What,    a    different    story    the 
"blind  d  people  tell.    "Too  had. 

he's  blind." 
Oh,    the   stupid,   wickedly  ignorant, 

ile  who  have  eyes: 
The  common  failing  .oLJuwaan 
ace  forgotten  am 
thing  that  goes  wrong  with  a  blind 
man  is  attributed  to  .his. blindness.,,... 
People  are  so  selfishly  ignorant  of 
the  possibilities  of  blind  people  that 
they   discount   their  possibilities  and 
so  make  if.  harder  than  necessary  for 
our    unfortunate,    handicapped    blind 
libor. 
The    best    piano    tuners    are    blind 
X'd   all  blind  ones,  of  course, 

just  as  there 
their      equivalents      among      sighted 

if  you  ran   get  a  well-trained 

blind    piano   tuner    consider   yourself 

i  but  one  of  scores  of 

things  that  blind  people  can  do  suc- 

fully    in    open    competition    with 

iody. 

■4et  their  idea  of  blind 
om  the   few   itinerants  they 
They    asso> 
with    a   suppliant   attitude 
and  a  tin  cup. 

L  know  a  number  of  blind  men  and 

ii.      Men    and    women   who   are 

cd.    They  arc  vigorous,  ac- 

n,  normal  men  and  women, 

winning  success  in  spite  of  their  han- 

•    blind  people  an  canal  chance 
witli  sighted  people  of  work  and  com- 
onship  and  happiness. 
Don't  offer  them  your  charity;  help 
them  to  become  self-supporting  citi- 
zens by  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  do  what  thes-  are  trained  to  do. 
As  you  hope  to  be  given  a  square 
by      your     fellow      citizens.      I 
inly   abjure   you   to    open    your 
to   the   true   stale   of  our   blind 
e  them  a  square  dea 
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BLIND  ARE  TAUGHT 
HOW  TO  BE  BLIND 

The  Re-Education  of-  U^  S, 
Fighters  Is  in  Three  Stages. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27.— Gov- 
ernment methods  of  reeducating  and 
rehabilitating  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  blinded  in  the  war  were  de- 
scribed today  by  Lieut.  Col.  James 
Bordley,  who  is  here  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  national  committee 
for  the  prevention   of  blindness. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three 
stages,  the  physical  and  mental  res- 
toration of  the  individual,  occupa- 
tional placement  by  the  federal  board 
of  vocational  education,  and  finally 
economic  and  social  supervision  by 
the  Red  Cross. 

"The  blind  are  taught  how  to  be 
blind,"  he  said.  "They  are  taught 
to  play  games,  shave,  tell  time  and 
typewrite  even  before  the  bandages 
are  removed  This  work  begins  in 
the  base  hospital  and  ends  only  at 
the  point  of  debarkation,  where  a 
careful  physical  examination  is 
made.  Those  whose  sight  may  be 
saved  are  sent  to  one  of  the  surgicil 
reconstruction  hospitals.  The  per- 
manently blind  are  sent  to  the  great 
training  centers  for  the  blind,  United 
States  hospital  No.  7,  at  Baltimore. 

Occupational  training  is  divided 
into  professional,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  jhop  and  home 
work.  The  statiofir  is  prepared  to 
teach  massage  piano  tuning,  many 
forms  of  hand  work,  several  trades, 
constructive  bookkeeping,  typewrit- 
ing, dictaphone  an  1  telephone  oper- 
ating, poultry  raising,  market  gar- 
dening, business  and  economies. 
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CRIPPLES  IN 
MANY  LINES 
OF  BUSINESS 

Investigation  Shows 

Unfortunates    Are 

Very  Useful 


The  soldier  or  sailor  who  is  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
limbs  need  not  become  an  object  of 
public  charity  on  street  corners  be- 
cause he  can  get  a  job  and  be  self 
supposing,  according  to  investigations 
made  by  V.  Otis  Robertson,  director 
of  vocational  training  .under  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

CRIPPLES  USEFUL 

To  be  certain  as  to  what  a  crippled 
soldier  or  sailor  can  or  cannot  do,  a 
study  was  made  of  what  handicapped 
men  are  actually  doing  at  present  with- 
out previous  training'  or  scientific  place- 
ment. This  study  showed  that  the  crip- 
ple can  not  only  regain  his  lost  feeling 
of  independence,  but  that  his  remaining 
uninjured  powers  can  be  utilized  for  the 
profit  of  his  employer  as  well  as  of  him- 
self. 

The  Investigation  showed  that  crip- 
ples were  following  occupations  wh#h 
would  never  occur  to  the  able-bodierf  as 
possible.  / 

"Men  with  both  legs  off  were^ound 
working  as  tool  keepers,  artificial  limb 
makers,  travelling  salesmeyT  sales 
clerks;  school  teachers,  phoj^  retouch- 
ers and  one  as  a  fireman  with  a  well 
known  company.  -• 

"An  expert  battery  repair  man  was 
found  who  had  one  leg  off  above  the 
kr.e^.  one  finger  off  and  deaf. 

"The  one-legged  were  listed  as  farm- 
ers, electricians,  painters,  seamstresses 
(women),  coat  makers,  suspender  mak- 
ers, egg  candlers,  automobile  repairers, 
blacksmiths,  planer  operators,  boring 
machinists,  machine  "tool  malww,  cast- 
ers, reamers,  punch  press  operators, 
ship  builders,  wire  repairers,  cleaning 
bicycle  frames,  wheel  makers,  smash- 
ing machine  operators  in  book-binderies, 
sorting    rubber.      In    shoe    factories    as 


vampers,  inspectors,  liners  (women), 
skiving  counters,,  on  welting  machines, 
outsole  stitchers,  marker-on,  coloring 
cordovan. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  man  with  one  hand 
gone  earnB  his  living  as  an  oiler  in  a 
la^ga  textile  mill. 

Men  with  weak  backs,  having  to  wear 
Jraces,  grow  fliscouraged  at  times  at 
(Rie  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  remain- 
ing abilities,  but  many  are  actively 
employed  as  engravers,  paper  Glit- 
ters, patch  boya,  bench  solderers,  ste- 
nographers and  elevator  operators. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  partially 
paralyzed  evoke  considerable  sympathy, 
many  have  good-paying  jobs,  operating 
milling  and  grinding  machines,  •  pin 
makers,  folding  crepe  paper  napkins, 
draftsmen,  making  rubber  boots,  rag- 
men, piece  feeding  in  print  works,  wool 
sorters,    violin    makers  and   repairers. 

The  totally  deaf  and  dumb  have  litttle 
difficulty  in  securing  good  jobs. 

Those  totall;MMteWMMalM*vpecial- 
ized  training  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  them  engaged  in 
all  manner  of  occupations. 
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BLEND  POULTRY  RAISERS 


Red  Cross  Institute  at  Evergreen  Teaches 

This  and  Many  Other  Industries 

to  Sightless  Soldiers 


POUI/RRT  raising  's  one  of  the  vo- 
cations that  Is  found  particularly 
adapted  to  tne  ex-soldiers  at  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Evergreen,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  Chickens,  which  ai  ♦ 
stupid  enough  to  believe  that  the  day 
has  twenty-four  hours,  if  only  the  elec- 
tric Urht  be  strong  and  enduring 
enough,  iend  themselves  easily  to  hand- 
Hog  by  the  blinded  man.  There  is  hard- 
ly anything  in  the  entire  business  of 
poultry  culture  that  a  blind  man  cannot 
grasp  and  execute. 

A  trio  to  Evergreen,  where  the  dis- 
abled patients  are  actively  engaged  in 
poultry  work,  as  one  phase  of  their 
agricultural  course,  leads  to  the  dis- 
covery of  results  that  come  as  close  to 
constituting  a  modem  miracle  as  could 
■be  wished  for. 

Nor  is  the  business  an  idle  plaything, 
a  pretty  toy.  to  give  the  blind  man 
amusement  for  a  few  short  hours.  The 
men  who  sit  down  to  a  chicken  dinner 
every  Wednesday  and  Sunday  night, 
and  dine  on  fowl  fattened,  coddled  and 
nursed  and  killed  and  cleaned  by  their 
own  comrades,  will  testify  between  bites 
that  the  work  is  practical.  The  institu- 
tion has  a  first-class  poultry  f arm,  from 
the  pail  In  which  sick  chickens  drink  a 
mixture  that  will  make  them  well  again, 
to  the  mammoth  incubator  with  capacity 
of  2,400  eggs. 

The  blind  men,  at  first  under  guidance 
and  instruction  and  later  on  their  own 
initiative,  take  every  step  in  the  busi- 
ness of  poultry  farming.  Courses  In  the 
theory  of  the  work  are  supplemented  by 
practice. 

Not  that  any  amount  of  theory  could 
have  Improved  the  plucking  technique  of 
a  blind  man  who  recently  tried  his  hand 
at  it.  Seven  minutes  it  took  him  and 
there  lay  the  fowl,  its  skin  clear  and 
smooth,  as  if  the  man  who  had  plucked 
Its  feathers  had  worked  with  his  eyes 
wide  open. 

The  course  in  poultry  is  part  of  the 
general  training  in  agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural economics  are  considered  in 
every  phase,  not  as  a  plaything,  but  as  a 
eource  of  profit. 

"  Blinks  is  the  blind  men's  nickname 
for  themselves.  They're  neither  ashamed 
of  their  disability  nor  embarrassed  at  a 


reference  to   it.     But   they   are   embar- 
rassed and   indignant  at  endeavors,   no 
xnatttv  how   well  meant,   to  protend  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  they  are  blind. 
Other   Work   for  the  Blind. 
But'  not  all  of  the  men  are  Interested 
a  poultry,    and   there   are   other   things 
,r   those    who    are    interested    in    Other 
ilngs.     Not  the  least  interesting  is  the 
eparation    for    his    later    work    being 
ide   by   a   man   who,    before   the    war. 
s  a  bottle  drier  b     trade.     The  insti 
tut©   prepared    for   him    an    Instruction 
model  of  a  machine  used  for  drying  the 
inside   of   washed    bottles.      Hot   air   Is 
blown  through  tubes  into  the  insidea  of 
the  bottles.    The  operator  takes  one  row 
\jt  dry   bottles  from   the  tubes,   placing 
them  in  a  tray  carried  by  a  conveyor  on 
the    table.      He    then    replaces    the    row 
with  wet  bottles  obtained  from  the  tray 
under  his  left  hand.     The  engineers  of 
the  institute  have  made  a  careful  mo- 
tion study  of  the  operator,  so  that  he  is 
being  trained  to  do  the  work  with  the 
elimination  of  all  unnecessary  motions. 
He  can  handle  from  forty  to  fifty  bottles 
per   minute,    and   his   old   position   In  a 
large   drug  manufacturing  concern   has 
been  promised  to  him   as  soon  as  he  is 
qualified. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  basket  weav- 
ing and  hammock  making  are  Included 
in  the  Evergreen  curriculum.  While 
most  of  the  students  take  up  this 
branch  of  work  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, it  Is  used  ouly  as  fundamental 
finger  training. 

Only  one  thing  Is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents at  Evergreen  —  that  they  become 
conversant,  for  every-day  purposes,  wit 
Vm  raised  type  known  as  Braille  and 
with  typewriting.  Braille,  of  course,  not 
only  furnishes  tho  blind  with  means  of 
written  communication  among  them- 
selves, but  is  also  the  medium  through 
which  they  read  the  various  books  that 
have  so  far  been  translated  Into  Braille— 
an  imposing  list,  with  now  titles  b^  ng 
constantly  added.  Various  Bed  Cross 
chapters  throughout  the  country  and 
other  public-spirited  organizations  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  translation. 
Typewriting  provides  a  means  of  com- 


m  unication    with 
know  Braille. 


friends    who    do    not 


A  very  recent  addition  to  the  curricu- 
lum has  been  a  course  in  Latin,  added, 
like  all  other  studies,  at  the  request  of 
the  men  themselves.  Here  the  etuJy  of 
I-atin  la  pursued  as  well  for  literary 
injoyment  and  cultural  bn\'.  fit  us  for 
tlie  parpose  of  fcii  Increased  English 
\  oiabulai  y. 

Nohlnjc   Out   the   Menu. 

Despite  the  widespread  conviction  to 
the  contrary,  the  deprivation  of  his  eye- 
sight does  not  bring  to  a  man  corn./en- 
Batlng  senses  and  abilities  that  ho  other- 
wise lacked.  What  blindness  does  for 
him.  however.  Is  to  cause  him  to  develop 
s  and  abilities  that  otherwise  would 
be  latent,  just  as  a  man  who  has  lost  his 
right  hand  learns  to  write  wish  his  left. 
There  is  the  case  of  the  young  mfirine 
blinded  the  night  before  the  armistice. 
H's  ehief  concern  seems  to  be  to  get  to 
the  dining  room  early  in  the  morning 
and.  with  hi?  nose  towp.rd  "he  ki 
to  predict  what  the  breakfast  menu  will 
be.  Twenty  feet  off  he  can  d.stinguish 
the  difference  between  the  various  dishes. 
At.l.-.st  accounts  he  was  trying  out  a 
system  for  distinguishing  between  soft- 
boiled  and  hard-boilec"  eggs,  and  he  Is 
'he  only  one  to  whom  the  task  did  not 
seem  hopeless. 

A    recent     pr°dnate..^.   *b"    r—' -nmTC.lal 

department  of  the  institute  made  good 
from  the  day  he  left  as  a  life  insurance 
salesman.  Another  graduate  opened  a 
small  store  in  a  country  town  and  is 
flourishing.  He  received  his  training  in 
an  actual  training  store  on  the  grounds 
of  the  institute.  Here  can  be.  found  the 
various  things  that  the  blind  men  need 
and  here  the  blind  men  buy  and  sell 
among  each  other.  The  store  is  fully 
equipped,  and  the  constant  replenish- 
ment of  the  tobacco  supply  does  away 
with  the  absurd  legend  that  a  man  en- 
v>"«  bis  smoke  only  from  seeing  it,  a 
legend  which  Kipling  spread  broadcast 
when  he  said  of'Diok  Heldar  in  "The 
Light  That  Failed  "  that  "  tobacco 
wouldn't  tasto  in  the  dark." 

A  large  auto  repair  shop  is  located  on 
the  grounds,  and  here  those  men  who 
are  interested  learn  the  elements  of  auto 
i-epairing.  The  practice  work  is  supple- 
mented with  talks  on  the  design  and 
principle  of  modern  gas  engines,  car- 
buration,  ignition  systems,  cooling  sys- 
tems, and  lubricating  systems.  Vulcan- 
izing and  the  repair  of  automobile  tires 
are  included  in  the  practical  work. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  fellowship  among 
the  blinded  men  at  Evergreen  that  is 
apparently  possible  only  among  men 
held  together  by  some  single  bond.  The 
Ked  Cross  House,  in  which  the  men 
smoke,  chat,  read  and  are  read  to.  and 
*  licb  they  use  as  a  club,  is  frequently 
Ute  6ceno  of  animated  discussion  which 
way  treat  in  the  same  five  minutes  of 
a  new  baseball  star  or  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  Braille  Library  or  the 
question  of  the  selection  of  a  partner 
for  the  next  dance. 
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TRAINING  FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS 


Homes  Now  Used  for  Blind  Men  Will  Be 
Expanded  by  Government 


Philadelphia.  Jan.  17— Announcement  was 
made  at  a  conference  here  yesterday  by 
Frederick  J-I.  Mills,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  that  the  Government  has  selected  the 
institution  to  be  the  industrial  training 
school  for  American  soldiers  made  sight- 
less during  the  war. 

Representatives  of  similar  homes  through- 
out the  East  and  Middle  "West  attended 
the  conference. 

Mr.  Mills,  industrial  member  of  the  Blind 
Soldiers'  Commission  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  said  the  Government  plans 
large  additions  to  the  buildings  compris- 
ing the  home  here.  Sightless  soldiers,  he 
said,  will  first  be  received  at  an  institution 
to  be  erected  at  Baltimore,  where  the 
capabilities  of  the  men  will  be  studied. 
They  wili  be  assisted  in  entering  such 
trades  or  professions  as  they  are  best  suited 
for.  These  with  industrial  accomplish- 
ments Will  be  brought  here.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  promote  a  plan 
of  cooperative  buying  and  marketing  of  the 
products  of  workshops  where  blind  men  are 
employed. 
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S.  PREPARES  CARE 
-\    FOR  Rl  INiD  §OI  niFRR 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  IT. — Annoutice- 
U0ni  has  been  made  here  by  Fred- 
erick H.  Mills,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Working-  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  that  the  Government  has 
selected  the  institution  to  be  the  in- 
dustrial training-  school  for  American 
soldiers  made  sightless   in  the  war. 

Mr.  Mills,  industrial  member  of  the 
Blind  Soldiers'  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  said  the 
Government  plans  large  additions  to 
the  buildings. 
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110,000,000  TO 


Disabled    and    Blinded    Men    of 

Army  and    Navy  to    Be 

Re-educated 

By   International   Ifewa   Service* 

Washington,  Feb.  1— America  in- 
tends to  minimize  after-the-war  suf- 
fering. Ten  million  dollars  spent  to- 
day will  bring  happiness  after  th» 
war,  according  to  the  Federal  Board 
j  for  Vocational   Education. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
has  before  it  a  bill  providing  for  an 
appropriation  of  that  sum. 

Men  dis'Hed  in  war  mus  be  taught 
by  psyci  jiogy  and  "vocational" 
therapy"  to  be  happy,  according  n 
the  report  submitted  to  the  committee 
by   the   Federal   biard. 

"The  blind  must  be  taught  to  be 
blind,"  says  the  report. 

It  points  out  that  unless  there  Is 
mental  ease  there  can  be  no  physical 
ease  and  declares  that  the  first  step 
in  rehabilitation  'of  men  disabled  in 
war  must  be  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  mental  attitude. 

The  proposals  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  Include 
congressional  action  which  will  pro- 
vide for  "mental  training"  of  disabled 
men  to  bring  them  to  a  philosopnical 
acceptance  of  their  plight.  Employ- 
ment for  the  disabled  is  the  chief 
remedy  advised  by  the  board.  But 
preliminary  to  the  employment  there 
must  be  a  long  period  of  training  and 
preparation. 
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$10,000,000  IS 
ASKED  TO  AID 
BUflDJROOPS 

Fund  Will  Also  Be  Used  to 

Educate  Men  Disabled 

During  War 


EDUCATION  WILL 
RELIEVE  SUFFERING 


Board  Will  First  Try  to 

Secure  Mental  Ease 

for  Heroes 


By    International   News   Service. 

Washington.  Feb.  1. — America  in- 
tends to  minimize  after-the-war  suf- 
fering. Ten  million  dollars  spent  to- 
day will  bring  happiness  after  tha 
war.  according  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational   Education. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
has  before  it  a  bill  providing  for  an 
impropriation  of  that  sum. 

Men  disabled  in  war  irfus  be  taught 
by  psychology  and  "vocational 
therapy"  to  be  happy,  according  t-> 
the  report  submitted  to  the  committee 
by  the  Federal    board. 

"The  blind  must  be  taught  to  be 
blind/'  nays  the  report. 

It  points  out  that  unless  there  is 
menial  ease  there  can  be  no  physical 
and  declares  that  the  first  step 
in  rehabilitation  of  men  disabled  in 
war  must  be  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  mental  attitude. 

The  proposals  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education'  include 
congressional  action  which  will  pro- 
vide for  "nieni  ing"  of  dis 
men  to  bring  them  to  a  philosophical 
•fcaiptance  of  their  plight.  Employ- 
ment for  the  disabled  is  the  chief 
remedy  advised  by  the  board.  Bui 
preliminary  to  the  employment  there 
must  be  a  lonu  peii>  aining  an  " 
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A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 


Interesting  Bits — Life  in  Ambulance  for 
Blind — The  Food  Question. 

!  .oulevard  Kocheplatte, 
Orleans, 
8th   February.   1918. 
My  dear  Mrs.   Brewer: 

Your  most  welcome  letter  reached  me 
some  little  time  ago  and  I  waited  to.  an- 
swer it  until  I  could  tell  you  that  your 
box  had  reached  me  safely.  We  S.K  ne 
hungry,  we  can  always  find  enough  to 
eat  so  far— sometimes  it  is  one  thing  and 
sometimes  another— as  we  have  been  short 
of  sugar  for  a  year  now  we  give  the  boys 
dried  figs  and  dates  and  such  things  to 
make  up  the  sugar  they  need,  and  less 
meat  has  not  hurt  us.  During  the  sum- 
mer we  were  remarkably  well  and  we 
went  two  days  without  meat  and  never 
had  it  the  other  days  but  for  dinner. 
This  Is  a  much  harder  season  but  I  am 
surprised  to  see  how  much  we  wasted 
and  overate  in  anti-bellum  days. 
We  have  gotten  used  to  our  war 
bread  and  toasted  it  is  really  nice.  My 
cousin  and  I  eat  less  than  our  allowance 
and  that  leaves  quite  enough  for  the  boys 
and  the  servants  get  on  with  their  allow- 
ance. Fortunately  we  can  still  get  all  i 
the  rice  and  potatoes  we  need,  so  no 
one  misses  the  bread,  in  fact  no  one  minds 
or  even  thinks  of  the  privations  for  all 
our  hearts  are  with  those  at  the  front 
who  are  defending  us  from  the  Huns  and 
with  the  suffering  at  the  rear.  It  Is  pa- 
thetic to  see  so  many  of  the  flower  of  the 
nation  blind  and  crippled.  There  is  a 
blTnTT  ambulance  in  Orleans  in  which  I  am 
much  interested.  They  are  so  sad  and 
yet  so  brave,  while  the  drains  are  still 
in  their  eyes  they  begin  to  learn  to  lead 
their  new  life— Braille— so  that  they  can 
read,  and  in  our  ambulance  here,  they  are 
being  taught  to  make  all  kinds  of  brooms 
and  brushes  and  to  cane  chairs.  Several 
have  already  returned  to  their  homes  ed- 
ucated and  write  such  grateful  letters 
to  those  who  have  cared  for  them  and 
taught  them.  This  ambulance  has  only 
been  running  about  a  year.  One  of  the 
patients  left  the  other  day  to  be  married. 
He  was  scarcely  23  and  will  never  see  a 
ray  of  light  again.  They  sing  as  they 
work  but  the  nuns  who  are  with  them  all 
the  time  tell  me  they  have  many  sad 
hours.  The  majority  of  cases  of  blind- 
ness come  from  the  accidents  with  hand 
grenades  which  explode  too  soon,  and 
their  poor  hands  are  also  injured,  but 
these  can  often  be  saved  when  the  eyes 
are  hopeless. 

Every  day  I  admire  more  and  more  our 
wonderful  nation  which  is  making  such 
a  noble  effort  to  help  the  oppressed  and 
win  liberty  for  all  mankind. 

I  take  a  newspaper  called  the  Near  East 
which  keeps  me  up  in  all  that  goes  on  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  I  only  hope 
I  shall  be  well  enough  to  revisit  the  Holy 
Land  after  the  war.  How  my  heart 
aches  for  all  Christians  under  Turkish 
rule.  Our  troops  are  arriving  in  much 
greater  numbers  I   am   told  than  is  gen- 
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erally  known.  All  I  have  seen  are  splen- 
did fellows  and  they  are  very  much  liked 
and  are  learning-  very  fast  I  am  told. 

Jean  wrote  us  the  other  day  that  he  was 
passing  through  a  village  occupied  by  the 
Sammies  the  other  day,  when  he  saw 
they  were  working  with  spades  far  su- 
perior to  any  he  had  for  his  men,  so  he 
stopped  a  young  officer  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  buy  a  few;  the  young  officer  re- 
ferred him  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
who  received  him  most  kindly  and  im- 
mediately gave  him  eight  new,  beautiful 
American  spades.  He  would  take  noth- 
ing for  them,  saying  America  had  come 
to  help  France  in  every  way  she  could 
and  was  delighted  to  give  her  some 
spades.  Our  dear  captain  went  off  very 
happy  as  you  can  fancy  and  writes  his 
mother  that  the  Yankee  spade  is  a  won- 
der and  does  splendid  work.  Since  this 
war  commenced  there  has  been  more 
earth  removed  by  man  labor  on  this  west- 
ern front  each  year  than  it  took  to  make 
the  Panama  canal.  Jean's  battery  has 
been  digging  hard  for  a  month  now  in 
anticipation  of  this  new  offensive,  so  you 
can  fancy  how  much  they  appreciate 
anything  that   lightens   their  labor. 

Again   thanking  you,   I  remain. 
Yours  affectionately, 
ANNE    M'LANE   CROPPER. 
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BUNPJIRLJILL 
SIHG^OR  SOLDIERS 

Miss  Alice  Johnson  to  Be  Fea- 
ture of  Tuners  Guild 
Entertaii  ment. 


ALL  FOR  'SUN'  SMOKE  FUND 


Naval  Reserves  to  Give  Con- 
cert and  Dance  To-night 
in  Brooklyn. 


Much  more  than  ordinary  interest  is 
being  taken  In  the  concert  which  the 
Blind  Tuners  Guild  has  arranged  to  give 
to-morrow  night  In  the  Lighthouse,  111 
East  Fifty-ninth  street,  with  The  Sun 
Tobacco  Fund  as  the  beneficiary,  It  may 
bo  that  the  members  of  this  remarkable 
organization  anticipate  additions  to  their 
;anks  as  a  resu!t  of  the  war,  but  at  all 
events  It  is  certain  that  there  are  no 
more  patriotic  men  than  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Lighthouse  and  none  more  genu- 
inely Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
soldiers. 


ALICE   JOHNSON. 

Soprano  who  will  sing  at  the 
blind  musicians'  concerti  for  THE 
SUN  Tobacco  Fumd  at  the  Light- 
hout-o  to-morrow  night. 

The  guild  has  been  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing for  to-morrow'3  entertainment  a 
number  of  artists  from  among  profes- 
sional blind  musicians  who  are  of  a 
oalibre  that  would  confer  distinction  on 
any  concert  programme.  Miss  Alice 
Johnson,  the  Norwegian  soprano,  is  one 
of  these.  She  will  sing  her  first  group 
in  Norwegian  costume.  It  comprises 
the  "Vidste  Du"  of  Carl  Warmuth.  the 
"Soerhen,"  by  Halfden  ICjerulf,  an.i 
"The  Norwegian  Echo  Song,"  by  W.> 
Thrane,  which  was  Jenny  Lind's  favor- 
ite. 

In  her  second  group  Miss  Johnson  will 
|  render  only  English  songs.  "The  Young 
Rose,"  by  Edna  Roseland  Park;  "Love-! 
light  in  Your  Eyes,"  by  C.  B.  Hawley, ! 
and  Pinsu'a  "Welcome,  Pretty  Prim- 
rose." The  soprano  was  born  in  New 
York,  but  when  the  trouble  with  her 
eyes  manifested  itself  she  left  with  her 
parents  for  their  old  home  in  Norway, 
where  she  rceived  her  musical  and  other 
education.  She  has  made  her  chief  pub- 
lic success  in  tho  simple  and  sympathe- 
tic   Norwegian    melodies. 

Another  leading  artist  in  the  pro- 
gramme is  William  A.  Enderlln.  who, 
though  sightless,  has  won  the  distinc- 
tion of  fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Musicians.     He  will  play  Mendelssohn's 


"Rondo  Caprlceloso"  and  Macdowell's 
■'Witches'  Dance"  In  the  first  part,  and 
In  the  second  the  Polonaise  In  C  sharp 
minor  and  Valse  In  A  flat  major  by 
Chopin- 
Blind    Barytone   to   Be   Heard. 

■William  Furmelster,  the  blind  bary- 
tone, completed  his  course  under  Gaston 
Dcthier  In  1914,  since  when  he  has  been 
favorably  received  by  the  public  as  a 
delightful  singer.  He  Is  to  give  at  this 
concert  Ethelbert  Nevln's  "Raft  Song," 
Toatl's  "Good-by,"  Reginald  do  Koven's 
"Only  In  Dreams"  and  Walter  Dam- 
roach's  "Danny  Deever."  The  two  or- 
ganists remain  to  be  mentioned  among 
these  sightless  stars,  Louis  J.  Furman, 
who  will  open  the  concert  with  Guil- 
mant's  "Marche  Rellgleuse,"  and  John 
N.  Burnham,  who  will  play  the  Andante 
in  C  by  Cilus. 

The  Blind  Turners  Guild  Is  happy  to 
secure  for  Us  donation  to  the  fund  such 
distinguished  volunteers  and  it  has  left 
nothing  undone  to  make  the  concert  a 
financial  and  artistic  success.  All  these 
volunteers  have  expressed  their  gratifi- 
cation at  being  able  to  be  of  patriotic 
service  In  appearing  In  such  a  cause. 

Tickets  for  the  concert,  at  a  dollar 
each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Lighthouse 
or  by  mail  by  addressing  Louis  J.  Ram- 
bler, president  of  the  guild,  at  the  same 
place. 

Joy  will  be  unconfined  at  the  Naval 
Reserve  concert  and  dance  to  be  given 
at  the  clubhouse  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Field  Club,  East  Eighteenth  street  and 
Tennis  court,  Brooklyn,  to-night.  The 
Naval  Reserve  Band  from  Pelham'Bay 
is  to  play  the  dance  and  incidental 
music,  and  this,  says  every  one  who  has 
heard  it,  is  a  great  dance  band.  The 
club  members  Intend  to  keep  up  the  fun 
until  to-morrow,  and  they  are  good  at 
sticking  to  their  word.  In  the  few 
moments  of  rest  from  fox  trotting,  one 
stepping,  hesitating,  <fcc.,  there  are  to  be 
sung  some  patriotic  songs  and  a  feature 
or  two  of  special  vaudeville  will  be 
given. 

To  go  to  this  entertainment  costs  only 
50  cents,  and  the  smoke  fund  gets  all 
the  money  that  the  concert  and  ball 
bring  in. 
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BLIND  AND  DEAF 
— SHE  KNITS  AT  72. 

Mrs.  Ella  Fitch  of  Chester 
Is  Making  Kits  for  the 
Soldiers. 


CARE  AND  SKILL 

IS  SEEN  IN  WORK 


Cutting  and  Fitting  Is 
Done  by  Her  Though 
Process  Is  Long. 


Special  to  The  Times. 

Chester,  April   27. 

There  is  a  woman  here,  Mrs.  Ella 
Fitch,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf 
|but  who  is  doing  sewing  for  the 
Red  Cross.  Mrs.'  Fitch  is  72  years 
old.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Spencer 
and  Miss  Harriet  Pratt,  with  whom 
she  lives,  have  to  communicate  with 
her  by  writing  on  the  palm  of  her 
hand. 

Mrs.  Fitch  has  already  made  four 
comfort  kits  for  the  soldiers.  They 
are  the  regulation  kits,  copied  after 
those  of  the  navy,  but  Mrs.  Fitch 
has  added  to  each  of  her  kits  a  sort 
of  pocket  of  khaki  cloth  into  which 
the  kit  is  slipped  and  enclosed.  This 
is  her  own  invention  and  adds  to  the 
completeness  of  the  outfit. 

Cuts  and    Fits  Herself. 

She  cuts  and  fits  all  the  parts 
herself.  It  is  a  laborious  process  but 
the  work  has  been  done  with  great 
care  and  skill.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  work  express  surprise  that  she 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
much.  Some  of  the  sawing  has  been 
done  on  the  machine. 

The  articles  in  the  kit  are  of  her 
own  selection.  She  does  not  enclose 
cigarettes  In  her  kits  but.  puts  in 
soap,  buttons,  needles,  thread,  pins 
and  other  useful  articles.  Another 
idea  of  hers  whs  to  enclose  a  thimble 
and  small  pair  of  scissors.  The 
point  of  the  latter  are  put  into  the 
thimble  and  the  thimble  and 
rs'  points  are  then  encased  in 
a  cloth  slip  over  to  keep  them  In 
place.  In  this  way  Mrs.  Fitch  hap 
demonstrated  her  Skill,  intelligence 
and  fine  spirit. 


Thanks  of  Soldier. 

A  soldier  who  got  one  of  the  kits 
at  Camp  Devens  learned  that  she 
was  blind  and  wrote  to  her  thanking 
her  for  what  she  had  dono.  lie  did 
not  know  she  was  deaf,  too. 

Mrs.  Fitch  is  cheerful  in  spite  of 
her  infirmities  and  is  an  unusual 
woman  in  many  respects  and  one 
who  is  a  great  inspiration  to  those 
who  know  her. 


Y\e.vJ   Mortt,,  WW,,  SvtA>. 


a  recent  collection  from  the  fund  boxes 
in  some  of  these  establishments  yielding 
$1,083.42.  The  boxes  are  constant 
sources  of  revenue,  both  in  the  United 
and  Schulto  stores.  The  deposits  of  cer- 
tificates and  coupons  which  customers 
make  in  them  increase  the  supply  of 
smokes  for  the  men  at  the  front. 

Alfred  E.  Henderson,  who  had  an- 
nounced an  "Evening  In  the  Trenches" 
for  May  3  at  Aeolian  Hall,  has  decided 
to  postpone  the  entertainment  because 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  The  new 
date  will  be  announced  later. 

Remember:  Our  soldiers  in  France 
can't  smoke  up  unless  we  dig  up. 


(\hrrvl     I  i-    i1i*. 


CIGARETTES  LEAD 
SOLDIER'S  WANTS 


Persons  W-flo  Send  Them  Are 

Keit  on  List  of  Yankee's 

Loves  Abroad, 


p.  S.  PLAYS  AND  PIE  NEXT 
i  . 

1A viators    Fly  on    Wings  of 

Poetry  Thanking  Donors 

to  "Sun"  Fund. 


American  smokes,  United  States  shows, 
Yankee  pies,  these  things,  above  all,  our 
frrave  soldier  boys  prize. 

Fifteen  hundred  actors  and  actresses 
have  responded  to  George  M.  Cohan's 
call  for  volunteers  to  furnish  genuine 
Broadway  entertainment  at  •the  front 
A  story  in  this  paper  the  other  day 
told  how  a  group  of  American  girls  had 
started  a  pie  counter  In  the  trenches. 
As  for  the  emokes>,  The  Sun  Tobacco 
Fund,  backed  .by  hundreds  of  patriots, 
Is  seeing  to  it  that  the  fellows  don't  go 
clgaretteless. 

Toners    Successful. 


The  concert  given  by  the  Blind  Tun- 
ers' Guild  on  Thursday  night  at  the 
Lighthouse  was  successful  in  both  an 
arttotto-fMid  a  financial  sense.  On  the 
night  of  the  concert  the  secretary,  Rich- 
ard Steinmetz,  had  a  total  of  $250  for 
The  Sun  Tobacco  Fund  with  several 
patrons  who  had  manifested  interest  still 
to  send  in  their  checks,  so  that  the 
amount  may  be  considerably  increased. 

Each  of  the  participating  artists  had 
to  respond  to  frequent  encores.  Miss 
Alice  Johnson  met  her  prime  success 
with  a  group  of  songs.  In  the  national 
costume  of  Norway  she  made  a  charm- 
ing picture.  William  Furmeister's  en- 
core song,  "Three  for  One  Jack,"  had  a, 
laughing  triumph. 

The  total  receipts  from  the  United 
Cigar  stores  have  advanced  to  $45,481.80, 


A^ 
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NEWBURYPORT  DRAFTEE 
RETURNS  TOTALLY  BLIND 

NEWBURYPORT,  April  29— William 
D.  Perkins  of  this  city,  who  went  froi  i 
here  to  Ayer  with  the  drafted  men  last 
September,  has  returned  totally  blind 
and  little  hope  is  held  out  that  his  sight 
will  be  restored.  Some  time  after  going 
to  Aver  Perkins  was  sent  to  Camp 
Green.  Charlotte,  N  C,  in  Co  H.  60th  In- 
fantry. 

While  on  guard  duty  nine  weeks  ag~. 
one  eye  failed  him  entirely  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  camp  hospital  for  treatment 
Five  weeks  later  the  other  eye  was  ai- 
fected,  and  after  remaining  in  the  hos- 
pital four  weeks  more  he  was  given  an 
honorable  discharge  and  was  brought 
here  by  Sergt  E.  W.  Ledger  of  Hartford. 
Conn. 

The  doctors  at  the  Southern  camp  be- 
lieved his  trouble  was  caused  by  a  cold 
settling  in  the  eyes.  Perkins  is  30  year." 
old,  was  the  driver  of  the  mail  wagon 
between  the  local  Postoffice  and  the  rail- 
road station.  He  has  a  daughter,  aged  9 
years.  Perkins  has  a  brother.  Walter 
in  the  infantry  at  Fort  Stanley. 


Y\-o^  ^jtH,  fl.^.,  J.e,U,q;T-&yv^. 


"SIGHT  FOR  SOLDIERS" 
SLOGAN  OF  HOSPITAL 


Under    the    slogan    "Sight    fojrjyilri' 
ihe   Board   of   Directors  of    I1 
Ophthalmic    Hospital.    Third    avenue    urni 
Twenty-third    street,    announced    to  d  i      a 
special  programme  of  work  [oi   th< 
year  of  th<-  «  ar. 

"This  hospital   will  specialize  during   <h> 
r»i  ol    the   \vi 

the  announce  m<  nt  will 

give    surgical    and    medical     i     cntion     to 
drafted    men     and     recruits      to 
and  woum  mlents  of 

all  soldi*  ■  s  and  «  ill   ;ei  k  to  i 
poor  of  this  City  from  the  Shi 
of  war.     In  this  connection 
doctors    a  n<i    nurses 

special   attention    u>   dl  eye. 

tose  and  \  hi-oaU  wi 


Smith  Girls  Brave  Under  Fire 


Remain  at  Their  Posts  on  French  War  Front 
Caring   for   Wounded   and   Refugees 

'"Regardless  of  German  Shells. 

y*\ 

A  CITY  IN  FRANCE,  May  1. — Sixteen  American  girls 
of  the  Smith  College  unit  attached  to  the  Red  Cross  are  the 
heroines  of  the  recent  lighting  along  the  Somme. 

They  are  now  aiding  refugees  and  wounded  in  a  certain 
town  behind  the  French  lines,  under  the  leadership  of  M 
Barrett  Andrews  of  New  York. 


The  girls  have  been  under  shell  fire 
and  have  been  bombed  several  tiniest 
They  have  saved  the  lives  of  numerouj 
old  French  women  and  children,  re- 
maining in  towns  of  the  evacuated 
areas  as  long:  as  possible  to  assist  the 
helpless  (several  words  deleted  by 
censor)  and  numerous  French  women 
and  girls. 

They    are    driving   ambulances    afd 
officers'   cars,   giving  one  of  the   moit 
impressive  demonstrations  6f  womer 
work  in  the  war. 

<  oniinne    AVorU    1'n.der    Fire. 

The  Smith  College  unit  was  sta^ 
tioned  in  Grecourt  (four  miles  sout'n- 
up«i  of  Ham)  on  March  20.  The  fol- 
lowing day/ the  windows  rattled  and' 
the  houses  where  they  were  billetted 
were  shaken  h>  'the  opening  of  the 
German  bombardment.  The  ne\t  day 
the  civilians  began  evacuating  the 
town.  The  girls  were  advised  to  leave 
their  posts,  but  instead  they  sent  two 
automobiles  to  nearby  towns  with  food 
and  milk. 

They  were  prepared  to  leave  in  t!ir 
evening  when  British  officers  who  had 
been  without  food  for  two  days  came 
in.  They  stopped  to  serve  these  of- 
ficers.   As  stragglers  began  pouring  in 


in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  shelling 
the  girls  continued  to  cook  and  serve, 
food. 

The  next  day  the  girls  went  to 
Rove  (thirteen  miles  southwest  of 
Ham),  which  also  was  being  evac- 
uated. They  then  continued  on  to 
Montdidicr  (eleven  miles  .southwest  of 
Roye),  where  they  established  a  tem- 
porary baby  hospital. 

(  nrc    for   Blind    and    Infirm. 

Tl  ere  they  cared  for  children 
blind,  aged  and  infirm  persons.  They 
bought  all  the  supplies  possible  and 
set  Up  a  hotel.  From  a  stove  in  the 
courtyard  they  served  hundreds  of 
refugees  for  two  days  and  nights, 
practically  without  rest. 

Five  girls  went  to  Amiens  (twenty 
miles  northwest  of  Montdidier)  at  the 
request  of  the  lied  Cross,  but  aerial 
and  artillery  bombardment  compelled 
them    to   leave   that    place: 

Then   they  gathered   in    this   French 
town     wfiere    they    are    busy    visiting 
ItaJs,  meeting  wounded  at  the  sta- 
tion  and    sj&rving   hoi   foods  and   ciga- 

They    have  fed  more  than  3,00 
men,   women   and  children  in  the   1 
tan 'days. 


Boston,,    iV\».e»s.,'R  coo-rcb- 
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Z>rop  £/ie  War  Chest  Idea 

Henry  B.   Endicott  as  executive  manager  of  the  State 
tnittee  on  Public  Safety  puis  his  finger  squarely  on  one 

(law  of  the  "War  Chest"  idea  when  he  says: 

"In  every  community  arc  sellish  people  who  contribute 

only  because  it  will  be  well  advertised  'if  they  don't.    These 

people  can  hide  to  a  co-tain  extent  behind  this  'War  Chest' 

morcvicnt." 

The  ''War  Chest"  is  an  affront  to  the  patriotically  gen-, 
erous  and  a  concession  to  the  slacker.  It  thwarts  the  human 
impulses  of  the  many  persons  who  wish  to  give,  up  to,  ami 
even  beyond,  the  limits  of  their  resources.  It  provides  for  the 
lazy,  stingy  and  unworthy  an  opportunity  to  buy  for  a  nom- 
inal sum  immunity  from  proper  war  relief  solicitation. 

There, are  countless  avenues  for  Avar  relief  giving.  There 
is  the  Red  Cross,  there  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Y.  M.  II.  A.,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Belgian  Relief,  French  Wounded,  Blind  Soldiers, 
War  Orphans— a.  long  and  worthy  list  of  agencies  for  relief, 
all  much  needed  all  making  specific  appeal,  all  touching  the 
vibrant  human  chord  in  one  way  and  another. 

The  War  Chest  idea  purposes  to  wipe  all  this  human  appeal 
out,  and  to  substitute  a '  cold-blooded,  calculating,  bigoted, 
thrift  which  in  the  mocking  humbug  of  efficiency  dries  up  the 
streams  of  fraternity  and  exalts  inability  to  grasp  the  bigness 
of  this  world-stirring  which  is  the  treasured  possession  of 
great  souls. 

The  motive  which  inspired  the  "War  Chest"  idea  doubt- 
less was  sincere.  It  was  felt  that  by  such  means  greater  effi- 
ciency of  collection  and  distribution  would  be  attained.  Some- 
one has  called  efficiency  the  "eighth  deadly  sin." 

The  "War  Chest,"  a  well-intentioned  misconception  of 
war-twaftJudgianity,  js  mischievous*  --D*«jrTt:  " 
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'SUN'  SMOKES  Im 
SOLDIERS  CHEERFUL 


Other  Discomforts  Small  Com- 
larccl  With  Lack  of 


Cigarettes. 


CONCERT    FOR   THE    FUND 


Blue    Devils    and    Pershing's 
Men  Arc  Invited  to  Hand- 
hall  Benefit. 


"A  soldier  in,  Prance  will  miss  his 
dinner  or  go  without  shaving  for  a  day 
or  two,  hut  let  him  do  without  those 
good  American  fags  and  you  will  hear 
a  noise  worse  than  the  big  guns  make." 

This  one  sentence  explains  why  The 
Sun  Tobacco  Fund  exists.  It  Is  the 
language  not  of  any  one  in  this  coun- 
try but  of  a  man  at  the  front,  who 
knows.  It  is  contained  in  a  postcard 
sent  by  Private  H.  F.  Foster,  Medical 
Department,  Base  Hospital  No.  4,  to  the 
office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Jer- 
sey Central  Railroad,  whose  staff  is 
numbered  among  the  fund's  contributors. 

"I  have  received  a  carton  of  cigarettes 
from  The  Sun  Tobacco  Fund  while  in 
the  hospital  here  in  France,"  Private 
Foster  saya  also.  He  had  access  to  a 
typewriter,  so  could  put  a  lot  on  a  card. 
"I  had  received  no  mail,  and  this  gift 
from  the  States  from  some  patriotic 
American  was  like  a  godsend  to  me. 

"I  hope  this  card  will  reach  The  Sun 
in  due  time,  for  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  the  sender.  And  I 
want  to  thank  The  Sun  for  the  other 
men  and  myself." 

Private  Foster  would  rejoice  if  he 
knew  that  the  fund's  total  is  $1,74  7 
higher  this  morning  than  twenty-four 
hours  ago.     And  there  are  others. 

"These  tobacco  donations  bear  a  very 
sweet  message,"  writes  Bruce  B.  War- 
ren, First  Company,  Second  Motor  Truck 
Regiment,  S.  C,  to  Haan'e  Luncheon 
Club.  "They  remind  us  that  the  people 
at  home  have  not  forgotten^  us.  Believe 
me,  It  certainly  puts  'pep' "into  a  com- 
pany to  get  tobacco  from  the  people  at 
home." 

How   the  Fuud   Stands  To-day. 

THE  SUN  and  THE  EVENING  SUN.    $1,000.00 
United    Cigar    Stores    boxes,    includ- 
ing1   special    5    per    cent,    of    Gross 


Sales    Day    4B.715.61 

Otherwis."    acknowledged    18S.366.3o 

New    contributions     ,-•      1.486.00 

Tot  81      J210.5o7.98 

Shipped   and  paid   lor.... $200,089.33  > 

Cash    balance    40.468.64 

rrl   through  the  Schulte  Cigar 

8tor»8     34.9lJ8.42 


Grand   total    J265.544.S9 

New    contributions    £re: 
W,  Gordon  McCabe.  Richmond,  Va.. 

A.    II.   Mailer.   66-70  Beaver  st 

Lillian   C     Spencer.    Ul   Farmlngton 

av.,     Hartlord      Conn 

H.  D.   B 

"New     York      Association     for     ths 

Blind"    Lighthouse.    Ill    East    69th 


J.-..C0 
IO.C0 


10.00 
4.00 


240.00 

The  FulkTtoua,  Medford.  L.  1 4. on 

G.   II.   Corwin.  Greenport,  N.   V '..00 

J.   S.  T DO. 00 

Scarsdalo    lo.oo 

G.  Roes  McKee.  131  Riverside  Drive..  10.00 

Henry   Bacon.   101   Park   av 15. CO 

John  B.  Taylor.  Watertown.   N.   Y...  20. 00 
Thomas     E.     Begley.     Jr.,     Ansonia, 

Conn     

Nelson  Martin.   Ansonia.  Conn 

Charles  E.  Brown.  Ansonia.  Conn. 
Francis  B.  Avery.  Ansonia.  Conn... 
Cornel]  Doughty.  Arfsonia.  Conn... 
W.  C.  Berelay.  Ansonia,  Conn 

The    following   contributions   were  made    at 
luncheon   of  the  Shirtmakers'    Association: 

Manhattan    Shirt    Co $100.00 

Phillips-Jones    Co..     Inc 100.00 

A.  Elliott    Willson    (of    Cluett-Pea- 
body)     

Ryttenberg   &   Co 

.    Valentine    Co 

rg,    Nast   &  Co 

B0h    *   Pastand  

I.    Unterberg   &  Co.,    Inc 

Xvo  n  Diilenberg  (of  E.   Rosenfeld  & 

Co.)     60.00 

B.  Allen  Dillenberg   25.00 

Joseph    Horowitz    &    Sons 26.00 

F.    Jaeobson    &    Sons 75.00 

Frank  C.   Laux   (of  Earl  &  Wilson).  25.00 

Koggen    Bros.    &    Co 25.00 

Mark    E.    Goldberg    (counsellor) 

S.   Liebovltz   &  Sons 20'. 00 

Rosenstein  &  Co 25. CO 


1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 
l.oo 
1.00 


25.00 
125.00 
250.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 


A3  tne  end  of  the  Liberty  Loan  drive 
approaches  the  efforts  of  the  faithful 
group  of  sales  men  and  women  in  the 
booth  of  the  McCreery  store,  always 
lively,  become  increasingly  so.  Several 
new  features  which  augment  the  booth's 
attractiveness  have  been  added  and  the 
selling  is  more  than  ever  brisk.  To  the 
natural  Interest  which  this  sale  has  for 
all  the  McCreery  customers  is  added  the 
fact  that  the  firm  pays  into  a  war  relief 
(any  me  to  be  chosen  from  this  list: 
The  Sun  Tobacco  Fund,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  American  Red 
Cross  and  Jewish  War  Relief)  $1  for 
every  bond  purchased,  the  purchaser 
electing  that  dollar's  destination. 

A  check  for  $1,125,  covering  almost 
the  entire  amount  of  the  money  raised 
for  the  fund  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Shirt  Makers  Association  at  the  Ark- 
wright  Club  Tuesday,  came  in  yester- 
day. This  splendid  giving  was  done  vol- 
untarily  and   spontaneously. 

The  BJUMLTuners  who  gave  the  inter- 
esting ar^nWtistic  concert  at  the  Light- 
house, for  the  fund  last  week  have  sent 
In  the   results   in   the   shape   of   a   check 
for  $240.     In  view  of  the  fact  that   this 
was   the  first  time    the   guild    had    ever 
undertaken    an    entertainment    to    which 
the  public  was  invited  the  returns  Invito 
congratulation.       As    was    noted     imme- 
diately after  the  concert  its  value 
tically  stood  very  high    owing  to  the  fine 
work    of    the    performers,    all    of 
are     sightless     profession    i 
Among    tilt."  bifts  most   v 
fund   Is  this  one  from   the  Blind  Tuners 
Guild. 


Knock  Kaiser 
Out  Is  Appeal 
Of  Roosevelt 

Colonel,    at   Lusitania   Me- 
morial, Criticises  Delay  in 
Forwarding  Supplies 

Cr — 

Not  a  Field  Gun  or 

Aero  Sent  Across 


Senator  Owen,  C.  S.   Fair- 

child  TT^J^jjndffirt  Ar*»f*" 

Speak  at  Carnegie  Hall 


War,  carried  on  without  stint  or 
let-up  or  mercy,  was  the  keynote,  of 
yesterday's  memorial  to  the  dead  of 
the  torpedoed  Lusitania. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  stepped  on  the 
stage  last  night  before  a  crowded  mass 
meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  told  his 
audience  of  the  advice  he  used  to  give 
his  four  sons,  who  are  now  fighting  in 
the  forefront  for  America. 

"I  have  always  told  my  boys  never 
to  hit  any  one  unless  they  could  not 
help  it,"  he  said.  "But,  if  thev  have 
to  hit,  never  to  hit  soft.  Hit  hard 
enough  to  put  the  man  to  sleep."  The 
audience  went  wild. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  appeared  on  the 
stage  sooner  than  the  programme  com- 
mittee intended,  as  a  result  of  a  cas- 
ual reference  made  to  him  by  Senator 
Robert   L.   Owen,   of  Oklahoma. 

"There's  a  friend  of  mine  around 
here  somewhere  who  believes  in  pre- 
paredness," said  Senator  Owen.  The 
3,000  people  who  had  jammed  them- 
selves  into  the  auditorium  caught  the 
idea  at  once.  "Teddy!"  they  howled, 
and  would  not  allow  the  Senator  to 
go  on  until  Colonel  Roosevelt  came 
out  and  waved  his  hat. 

Blind    Anzac    Speaks 

Charles  S.  Fairchild,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury;  Senator 
;  and  Tom  Skeyhill,  a  blinded  vet- 
eran of  the  Eighth  Anzacs,  preceded 
Mr.   Roosevelt  as   speakers. 

"My  two  American  compatriots  are 
men  whom  I  have  honored  and  admired 
all  my  official  life  for  their  stanch  loy- 


alty," said  the  Colon»l.  "But  I  know 
now  they  will  not  feel  that  I  mean 
them  any  disrespect  when  I  say  that 
I  am  prouder  to  speak  here  alongside 
Signaller  Skeyhill  than  any  other  man 
I  have  ever  stood  with  on  a  public 
platform." 

"Three  years  ago  this  day  a  ruthless 
'•ncmy  torpedoed  and  sank  the  Lusi- 
tania," continued  the  Colonel.  "A  year 
and  a  month  ago  we  admitted  that  Ger- 
many had  been  at  war  with  us  for  some 
time.  As  yet  not  a  field  gun  nor  an 
aeroplane  of  American  manufacture  is 
on  the  other  side.  We  had  to  borrow 
from  the  hard  pressed  French.  The 
clothes  our  army  wears  were  made  in 
England. 

Glad  People  Are  Awakening 

"But  I  humbly  thank  God  that  at 
(he  people  are  awakening."  He 
turned  and  peered  into  the  blinded 
eyes  of  Signaller  Skeyhill.  "If  we 
hadn't  gone  into  this  war  at  last,  I  or 
any  other  American  would  never  have 
dared  look  into  the  face  of  a  man  from 
a  free,  democratic  nation. 

"For  three  and  a  half  years  England 
and  France  and  Italy  and  little  Bel- 
gium have  battled  in  a  quarrel  that  was 
as  much  ours  as  theirs.  Now  let  us 
fight  and  win,  that  the  death  of  their 
sons  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

"No  American  can  be  satisfied  until 
so  many  millions  of  our  soldiers  are  on 
the  firing  line  that  the  strain  on 
France  and  England  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  us." 

Before  the  Colonel  began  his  address 
a  chorus  of  New  York's  "four  minute 
men"  sang  a  song,  in  which  the  senti- 
ment was  conveyed  that  the  United 
States  will  stick  fifty  years  if  it  takes 
that  long  to  lick  the  Kaiser. 

"I  like  that  song,"  said  Roosevelt 
when  he  got  to  his  feet.  "I  like  the 
way  you  people  seem  to  like  it.  But  I 
want  to  feel  that  your  approval  comes 
from  deep  in  the  heart.  I  like  the  way 
you  shout,  and  I  want  America  to  shoot 
the  way  you  shout." 

"I  hope  that  the  government  will 
make  immediate  provision  for  an  armv 
of  5,000,000.  Then  let  us  send  word 
abroad  that  if  another  5,000,000  are 
needed  they  shall  be  given. 

"Sinned  in  Unpreparedness" 

"We  have  sinned  in  unpreparedness 
more  than  any  other  nation  on  earth." 

"It  wasn't  your  fault!"  yelled  an  ad- 
mirer from  the  top  gallery. 

"I  don't  care  whose  fault  it  was," 
answered  Roosevelt.  "Let's  remedy  it 
now."  The  auditorium  again  rocked  to 
tho  cheering. 

"From  now  on  every  twenty-four 
hours  of  needless  delay  is  a  crime 
against  the  nation  and  civilization," 
he  went  on.  "Let  us  work  three  eight- 
hour  shift3  out  of  every  twenty-four, 
and  have  it  understood  that  any  man 
who  makes  an  improper  profit  out  of 
this  war  is  a  traitor. 

"If  there  is  a  single  man  of  wealth 
who,  at  the  end  of  this  war,  is  not 
poorer  than  wnen  the  war  started,  he 
will  have  much  to  explain. 

"So  much  for  the  capitalists.  The 
same  applies  to  the  wage  earners.  See 
that  the  workingman  does  his  work 
up  to  the  handle.  If  any  man  works 
three  days  at  high  wages,  and  loafs 
three  on  the  strength  of  his  increased 
pay,  he  is  an  enemy  of  America  and  an 
ally  of  the  Kaiser's. 

Warns  Against  Peace  Drive 

"This  present  war  drive  of  Germany's 
may  possibly  be   succeeded   by  a   peace 


drive.  It  will  be  a  drive  adroitly  de- 
signed to  short-sighted,  well-meaning 
people  who  fail  to  3ee  that  we  must 
suffer  anything  now  rather  than  permit 
conditions  to  remain  such  as  to  invite 
a  repetition  of  this  war. 

"The  great  danger  in  such  a  peace 
is  not  where  the  armies  are  fighting, 
in  the  West,  but  where  they  are  not 
fighting,  in  the  East.  I."  (ie'-many  and 
her  vassal  states  are  permitted  to  con- 
trol the  Balkans  and  the  Russian 
provinces  and  to  dominate  Western 
Asia  through  the  Turkish  Empire,  we 
shall  have  seen  the  upbuilding  of  the 
mightiest  military  despotism  against 
which  the  world  will  have  to  contend 
for  all  time. 

"We  declared  war  on  Germany  after 
a  good  deal  of  thought,"  and  a  loud 
snicker  ran  through  the  auditorium, 
which  the  Colonel  permitted  himself 
to  return  with  his  well  known  grin. 
"It  took  a  lot  more  thought  before  we 
declared  war  on  Austria,"  he  added.  "I 
pray  that  we  soon  lump  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  and  take  only  one  more  bits  of 
the  cherry. 

"As  long  as  we're  at  war.  let's  fight. 
Any  American  who  attacks  the  Allies  is 
a  traitor  to  his   own   nation. 
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U.  S.  NURSE  BLINQEOk 

BY  CAPTURED  GERMAN 

fCllNFIELD,  N.  J.,  May  29.— Miss 
Melinda  Meirs,  in  i  ill  liliml  ji,  ■  n  nil 
of  an  attack  by  a  wounded  German 
soldier  whom  she  was  nursing  in  Ru- 
mania, is  returning  from  Europe  to 
relatives  here,  it  was  learned.  Miss 
Meirs,  a  graduate  of  Mercer  Hospital, 
Trenton,  went  abroad  early  in  the  war. 


Cunt  jw>  >   Y\.  T, ,  D«,wvoi.ra,t. 
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Blindw  l'jurse  Returns"*'*' 
reported  outrages  committed  by 
■is  are  being  brought  nearer  home 
[day.  At  the  present  time  Miss 
5a  Meirs,  a  nurse,  is  on  her  way 
Jerica.  Her  home  is  in  Plainfield. 
Formerly  she  resided  at  Lebanon.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Mercer  hospital, 
Trenton.  Letters  which  she  has  sent 
home  describe  how  she  was  attacked  by 
a  German  patient  while  nursing  German 
and  Roumanian  patients  in  a  Rouman- 
ian hospital.  Her  life  was  despaired  of, 
but  she  finally  made  her  way  to  Lon- 
don. She  is  now  on  her  way  to  America, 
entirely  blind. 


Boston,    M.cc     C\^.J.      -. 
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U.  S.  IS  READY 

TO  RECLAIM 

BLINDED 

HEROES 

^J  40?  Request) 

PREPARATIONS  under  the  dl« 
r  rection  *tf  the  United  States 
army  authorities  to  care  for 
all  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  will  be  blinded  in  the  war 
have  been  completed. 

"It  is  a  long  remove  from  the 
days  of  old  when  soldiers  blinded 
in  the  wars  banded  together,  by 
grace  of  the  State,  and  trailed 
their  common  misery  with  loud 
cries  for  alms  along  the  country 
roads  and  became  objects  of  ter- 
ror as  well  as  of  pity  to  the  rustics 
of  the  villages  of  France,  or  fre- 
quented  as  individual  beggars,  with 
Lazaruses  in  every  condition  and 
stage  of  deformity  and  disease,  the 
shrines  of  famous  pilgrimages," 
commented  a  high  officer  diseas- 
ing the  new  project. 

"One  of  the  obvious  imperative 
obligations  imposed  upon  the 
State  by  the  present  world  con- 
flict of  peoples— as  distinct  from 
former  personal  wars  of  poten- 
tates in  which  the  sole  function  of 
the  peoples  was  to  do  and  die— is 
the  rehabilitation  and  after-care 
of  mutilated  and  blinded  warriors 
And  every  American  will  rejoice 
that  it  was  one  of  the  first  duties 
that  occupied  the  attention  of  our 
government  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  lists  on  the  side  of  the 
entente  allies." 

First  Training 

The  plan  of  the  government, 
which  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  direct   supervision  of   Colonel 


James  Bordley  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's Department,  is  to  bring  the 
American  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  this  country  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  blinded. 
They  will  then  be  re-educated  on 
the  beautiful  ninety-acre  estate  of 
Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett  of  Balti- 
more, which  has  been  donated  for 
this  purpose  and  refitted  to  repre* 
sent  a  complete  training  school, 
including  workrooms,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool  and  the  necessary 
recreation  equipment. 

The  blinded  soldiers  will  undergo 
a  course  of  careful  and  wise  train- 
ing along  the  lines  which  have 
been  eminently  successful  at  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  the  Blind  ia 
London,  and  at  various  institutions 
of  the  American-British-French- 
Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  in  France,  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  earn  their  own  living  as 
private  citizens  at  some  lucrative 
trade.  This  training  will  embrace 
all  the  trades  and  professions  to 
which  experience  has  shown  blind 
persons  are  adapted,  such  as 
broom,  mat,  mattress  and  basket- 
making;  rag  and  carpet  weaving, 
telephone  "and  telegraph  operation, 
including  wireless,  and  piano  tun- 
ing. Special  attention  will  be  givea 
also  to  recreation,  both  indoor  and 
outdoor,  which  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  building  up  the  shattered 
morale  of  the  blinded  men. 

Institute's  Work 

The  work  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  will  consist  of  equipping  the 
blinded  soldiers  with  tools  and 
materials  to  carry  on  the  trades 
they  have  mastered,  establishing 
labor  exchanges  for  the  marketing 
of  their  products,  and  giving  the 
proper  supervision  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  excellency  in  the 
goods  they  manufacture,  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  vast  and  in- 
cludes also  the  looking  after  the 
families  of  the  blinded  soldiers  as 
far  as  necessary.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  reconstructive  plans  inaugu- 
rated as  a  war  measure,  which  will 
result  in  permanent  and  far-reach- 
ing benefit,  not  alone  to  the  battle- 
blinded,  but  to  the  great  number 
of  those  who  have  suffered  this 
affliction  through  other  causes  as 
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HUNS  AND  EYES 

T^HE  cav%  man  was  too  ignorant  to  think  it 
■*■  up,  ajfid  so  he  beat  out  his  rival's-  brains 
nth  fctone  or  club. 

The" Tartars  got  an  inkling  of  it,  when  they 
mpaled  their  captives  for  hours  of  agony  that 
leath  alone  relieved. 

The  heathen  Chinese  came  within  touch  of  it, 
vhen  they  broke  their  prisoners'  limbs,  joint  by 
oint  and  pulled  out  their  fingernails  and  tongues. 
The  Komans,  in  all  their  wars  with  barbar- 
ans  of  all  sorts,  never  encountered  it  as  a  nation- 
ll  or  tribal  method  of  warfare. 

The  American  savage,  fond  of  torture  and 
ingenious  in  prolonging  it,  did  not  resort  to  it. 

It  remained  for  kultured  Germany  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  introduce  the  destruction  of 
the  eyesight  of  men  as  a  method  of  winning  the 
(war.  Through  the  centuries  of  study,  research, 
culture,  development  and  uplift,  through  the  list 
of  names  of  great  Germans  who  contributed  to 
progress  in  industry,  arts  and  science,  the  focus 
burns  upon  this  damned  spot,  this  idea  from  hell ; 
and  from  the  shame,  horror  and  brutality  Ger- 
many may  not  recover. 

*         •         * 

WE  want  you  to  know  about  Roland  Park 
Hospital,  near  Baltimore,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  "reconstruct"  our  blind  sol- 
diers, blinded  by  Hun  war  gas. 

These  blind  soldier  boys  must  be  utterly  re- 
claimed and  so  those  "reconstructing"  him  first 
go  to  work  on  his  mental  readjustment. 

When  you  are  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
30,  a  decided  mental  change  takes  place  upon  a 
German  putting  out  your  eyes. 

Formerly,  you  could  go  about  as  other  men, 
independently,  without  fear,  conscious  of  your 
strength  to  look  out  for  yourself.  Made  sightless 
by  a  German,  you  must  guide  your  feet  with  a 
cane ;  a  little  dog  may  be  useful  to  lead  you ;  you 
must  tremble  at  noise  of  street  car1,  auto  or  wag- 
on ;  you  may  smell  the  fire  that  you  cannot  locate ; 
you  must  always  depend  on  someone  or  some- 
thing for  even  the  common  things;  you  must  give 
up  the  flowers,  the  mountains,  the  green  fields. 


the  glistening,  rippling  Woks ;  you  must  merely 
imagine  all  new  faces,  ™il  new  people,  all  new 
things. 

Formerly,  you  looked  into  your  young  wife's 
eyes  and  saw  a  gleam  from  heaven  that  thrilled 
you.  Or,  you  took  your  baby  upon  your  knee  to 
make  it  laugh,  or  to  glow  over  its  growth,  the 
way  its  curls  were  beginning  to  twine  about  its 
neck,  the  struggles  it  made  to  say  "Daddy,"  to 
realize  that  it's  part  of  you  and  maybe  will  grow 
up  just  like  you. 

No  more  of  that — forever!       To  crush  and 

rule  millions  of  men  like  you,  the  German  has 

gassed  you  into  blindness,  everlasting  blackness, 

an  opaque  curtain  between  you  and  all  that  you 

loved. 

*        *        # 

W'lSELY  the  governors  of  Roland  Park  Hos- 
pital decide  that  such  a  change  has  an  ef- 
fect on  the  mind.  Mental  readjustment  is  neces- 
sary. Yesterday,  to  see  wife  or  babe's  beloved 
face  ;  to  be  in  and  of  the  bright  world.  Today,  "to 
see  nothing;  to  be  in  a  world  between  life  and 
death ! 

One  of  these  bl«id  iUlllier  boy^^a*urs — OP 
OURS ! — writes  the  author  from  whom  we  quote, 
has  been  so  mentally  readjusted  that  he  joyfully 
sits  down  and  pens  a  letter  to  his  mother,  in 
wobbly  characters,  perhaps,  but  legible.  May 
God  alone  be  with  that  mother  when  she  reads  it. 

"You  should  see  them  at  football,  following 
the  course  of  the  ball  by  hearing.  You  should 
see  how  they  carry  on  like  joyful  kids  while  doing 
it,"  says  the  author. 

No!  We  don't  want  to  see  that  while  there's 
a  living  Hun  who  has  not  felt  all  the  punishment 
that's  in  the  strong  arm  of  America.  We  don't 
want  to  stand  on  the  side  lines  and  watch  Ameri- 
can boys,  blinded  by  Huns,  follow  the  ball  by 
hearing..  We  want  to  be  in  the  trench  lines  re- 
moving Huns. 

Well,  government  is  going  to  <: reconstruct" 
these  blind  boys,  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  going  to 
teach  them,  vocations  to  make  them  independent, 
so  far  as  possible.  It  is  finally  going  to  turn 
them  out  into  the  world  to  get  along,  as  well  asi 
possible. 

IT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH !  It  is  not  enough  for 
our  blinded  boys.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  cow- 
ardly brutes  who  blinded  them. 

But  what.  IS  enough?  What  reparation  can 
ever  make  adequate  amends? 


PLAN  TO  TEfiGH  TRADES 


West    P 
Fully 


telphia    Institution 
[quipped  for  Great 
Work. 


SEEKS        $150,000       FUND 


For  Forty  Years  It  Has  Helped 
Sightless  Men  to  Be  Self- 
Supporting. 


Salvage  of  the  human  wreckage  of 
war  already  is  occasioning  great  activity 
in  Philadelphia.  This  city,  with  its  won1- 
derful  chain  of  hospitals  and  its  ac- 
knowledged pre-eminence  in  the  held  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  soon  will  develop 
into  one  of  the  nation's  chief  rehabilita- 
tion centres  for  the  remnants  of  men 
maimed    in  the  fight  against  autocracy;. 

Especially  as  regards  the  re-education 
of  men  blinded  in  battle  is  the  city  des- 
tined to  assume  leadership.  ]u  the  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
Thirty-sixth  street  and  Lancaster  ave- 
nue, the  community  providentially  pos- 
sesses an  institution  exactly  fitted  to  tin- 
needs  of  the  situation  and  with  plenty 
of  room  to  accommodate  the  expected 
sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  it* 
ministrations. 

Extensive  preparations  are  under  way 
in  anticipation  jf  the  inevitable  rail 
from  the  Government  for  aid  in  caring 
for  the  men  who  have  lost  their  sight  in 
its  defense.  New  buildings  will  not,  be 
required  in  the  enlargement  for  another 
hundred  inmates.  Four  dwellings  adja- 
cent to  the  Homo  and  already  owned 
can  be  connected  and  other  nlteratioTis 
can  be  made  to  furnish"  tho  living  ac- 
commodations. Tho  workshop  can  tnke 
care  of  the  added  workmen  by  making 
rearrangements  and  by  the  purchase  of 
new  machinery. 

Taught  to   Support  Themselves.  . 

The  institution,  founded  by  a  blind 
man,  has  operated  successfully  for  moTe 
than  40  years  and  those  who  din. 
activities  have  learned  from  long  ex- 
perience just  what  must  be  done  for  1  lie 
material  and  spiritual  comfort  of  the 
sightless. 

Foremost    among      the     good    results 
achieved  is  the  fact  that  the  inmates  and 
other    beneficiaries    are    made    sell 
porting.    Instead  of  yielding  to  despair 
and  destroying  themselves  or  miserably 
depending   on    the    alms   of   tl 
men  who  have  lost  their  sight  here 
their    way    by    honest    toil.     The    work 
serves  the  two-fold  purpose  ol 


ing  the  workers  and  of  furnishing   em- 
ployment to  ward  off  the  deadly    i 
spection  that, is  the  constunt  menace  81 
the  blind. 

The  experience  of  England  and  Franco 
prove  that  hundreds  of  soldiers  will 
turn  from  the  trenches  with  their  sigpt 
destroyed.    Most   of   those   will    be 
whose  earning  capacity   was   not   • 
when  they  possessed   full    vision.    \ 
will  be  their  chance  of  self-support  With 
their  eyes  gone? 

It  is  for  these  that  the  preparations 
are  going  forward  at  the  West  Phila- 
delphia institution.  Some,  it  is  true, 
will  be  cared  for  by  their  relatives 
the  number  will  be  negligible.  <  (i 
may  manage  to  get  along  on  the  stipend 
they  will  receive  from  the  Government, 
but  something  will  have  to  be  done  to 
help  them  face  cheerfully  the  long  dark 
years  ahead. 

Keeps  Inmates   Happy. 

Occupation  for  the  hands  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  one  sure  means 
of  combating  the  tendency  of  the  blind 
to  self-destruction  or  dissipation.  And 
occupation  of  the  hands  is  the  principal 
upon  wThich  the  Pennsylvania  Workmg 
Home  for  Blind  Men  is  conducted.  The 
big  factory  is  devoted  to  the  making  ~<>\' 
brooms  and  whisks:  the  weaving  ol 
and  carpets  and  the  caning  of  chair  . 
These  activities  keep  the  minds 
hands  occupied  and  also  provide  a  liv- 
ing for  the  worker.  Some  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries have  saved  tidy  amounts  from 
their  earnings.  Fifteen  have  married  and 
are  supporting  families  on  an  ctjUal 
footing  with  their  sighted  brothers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men  is  the  sixth  largest  broom 
manufactory  in  ihe  United  States.  The 
first  five  in  size  are  operated  by  men 
with  sight  and  are  profit-making  busi- 
nesses. The  Home  made  contract! 
brooms  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  1917  and  3918  for  $160,000.  It 
does  a  business  of  $30,000  a  month.  Ofae 
contract  now  being  tilled  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  largest  single  sale  bf 
brooms  ever  negotiated. 

There  are  150  inmates  at  present,  each 
with  his  story  of  self-support  and  in- 
spect and  honest  work  instead  of  begging 
on  the  streets  or  going  to  the  almshouse. 
Some  workers  earn  as  much  as  $15  to 
$18  per  week.  About  one-third  of  all 
the  workers  live  at  their  own  homes  and 
are  supporting  or  helping  to  support 
families,  maintaining  a  total  of  about 
200  women  and  children.  Fifteen  are 
married  to  blind  wives  and  support  fami- 
lies. 

The  remainder  live  in  that,  part  of  the 
institution  known  as  the  "Home."  This 
includes  about  a  dozen  wrho  have  become 
so  old  and  feeble  that  they  can  no  longer 
work.  General  comfort  and  contentment 
prevail.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  workers  can  earn  the  modest  change 
made  for  their  board. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1874 
by  Hinman  L.  Hall,  himself  a  blind  man. 
Through  his  energy  the  plant,  costing 
more  than  $200,000,  was  built  very 
largely  by  contributions.  The  Home 
never  has  had  more  than  a  few  thousand 
dollars  of  endowment. 

Need  Fund  of  $150,000. 

For  some  time  the  operations  of  the 
Home  have  been  handicapped  by  a  short- 
age of  capital.  Because  war  prices  have 
trebled  the  cost  of  needed  materials  and 
because  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
business  with  the  Government  there  has 
developed  an  imperative  need  for  greatly 
increased  working  capital,  in  order  that 


the  blind  men  may  be  kept  at  work.  Ad- 
ditional equipment  also  is  required  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  influx  of  men 
blinded  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

For  this  reason  the  managers  of  the 
Home  have  decided  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  $350,000.  Twenty-five 
teams  of  eight  men  each  and  a  number 
of  women's  teams  will  canvass  the  dtr 
from  September  16  to  September  23  to 
obtain  this  amount  in  subscriptions. 
Alba  B.  7ohn8on,  president  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,,  is  chairman  "of 
the  general  committee.  He  will  preside 
at  an  organization  meeting  at  the  cam- 
paign headquarters  in  the  Hotel  Adel- 
phia  tomorrow  at  noon.  A  citizens'  com- 
mittee also  has  been  organized,  headed 
by  John  Cadwalader,  dean  of  this  dtVs 
benefactors  of  the  blind,  and  including 
such  prominent  men  as  John  Wana- 
maker,  Francis  B.  Torrence,  president 
ot  the  State  Board  of  Charities ;  Ellis  A. 
Gimbel,  Frederic  M.  Strawbridge,  Judge 
J.  Willis  Martin,  John  Story  Jenks,  A. 
F.  Huston,  Francis  B.  Reeves,  W.  B. 
Nicholson.  Edward  S.  Buckley,  Georg» 
Wood,  Edgar  F.  Wood,  John  F.  Craig, 
Joseph  M.  Steele,  John  Story  Jenks,  H. 
LaBarre  Jayne,  Bishop  Philip  M.  Rhine- 
lander,  J.  Barton  Townsend,  S.  Pember- 
tou  Hutchinson  and  others. 

Daily  luncheons  will  be  held  at  tiie 
Adelphia  Hotel  during  the  campaign,  at 
which  the  teams  will  report  the  results 
of  their  efforts. 

Officers  of  the  Home  are :  President, 
David  Milne,  recently  elected  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  William  Burnham :  vice 
presidents,  William  S.  Hallowell  and 
Carroll  E.  Williams;  secretary,  William 
P.  Morris;  treasurer,  J.  Henry  Scatter- 
good,  and  superintendent,  Frederick  EL 
Mills. 
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00,000  FOR  BLIND  SOUGHT 

orking  Home  Will  Canvass  City  in  Inter- 
est of  A/8icted  Soldiers 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  will  conductp  campaJ^B'TN^raise  $100.- 
000  in  preparatioilfor  the  work  of  caring  for 
soldiers  deprived  |ff  their  eyesight  in  battle. 
Alba  B.  Johnson  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
li^neral  committee  yesterday. 

A  citizens'  committee  includes  the  follow- 
ing-. Francis  J.  Torrance.  John  Wanamaker, 
Bishop  Rhinelander.  Judge  Martin,  John 
Story  Jenks,  Frederic  H.  Strawbridge,  Ellis 
Gimbel   and  Henry  La  Barre  Jayne.  ^^, 


A round  the  City 


n.ws  wii.i,  in-:  completed  tod. 

■  P<  nnsi  i- 

vaifla.  \\«|dcJrl^H"iome  tor  Blind  Mek. 
in  Hie  J*sfplif!f,  for  the  ?TW!W^^RTn% 
paiJfcjlB  i).  by   the  home  Mon-J 

day.    "The   fund  to   the 

bilitation    of    wounded    soldiers. 
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OHIVEFORmM 
SEEKSTO  RAISE  $150,000 

onic   Mere    Wants  to 
rg-o  uV  rWcommodate 
ioo  Men  More 


START  DRIVE  FOR  BLIND 


In  preparation  for  the  return  of 
blinded  soldiers  and  their  need  for  a 
re-education,  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men,  at  Thirty- 
sixth  street  and  Lancaster  avenue,  will 
open  a  campaign,  today,  to  raise  $150,- 
000   for  additional    equipment. 

The  Institution,  which  was  founded  by 
adjoining  its  property  and  is  planning 
to  connect  them  with  the  other  build- 
ings to  enlarge  its  facilities  to  accom- 
modate an  additional  100  men.  New 
machinery  will  also  be  put  in  the  work- 
shop   to   Increase   its   capacity. 

The  instutlon.  which  was  founded  by 
a  blind  man,  has  been  operation  for 
forty  years  and  now  ranks  as  the  sixth 
largest  broom  factory  In  the  country. 
It  does  a  business  of  $30,000  a  month, 
which  makes  Its  inmates  self-support- 
ing, and  In  1917  and  1918  made  $160,000 
worth  of  brooms  for  the  government.  A 
contract  with  the  government  which  th< 
homo  is  now  working  on  le  the  largest 
single  broom  contract  ever  filled  any- 
where. 

Alba  B.  Johnson  In  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  in  charge  of  the 
$160,000  campaign,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted by  twenty-five  teams  of  eight 
men  each,  assisted  by  several  women 
teams  which  will  canvass  the  city  from 
September  16  to  23.  The  organization 
meeting  will  be  held  at  noon,  today,  in 
the  Adelphla  Hotel. 
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BLIND  MEN'S-  HtMTPTSNS 
SIGHTLR'S  SOLDIERS'  FUND 


Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men  will  conduct  a  r.-un- 
paisnAo  raise  s$J^6.000  to  prepare  the  insti- 
tution to  of.re  for  American  soldiers  blind- 
ed |n  *>a^"e-  The  money  will  be  used  us 
working  capital  for  the  factory  connected 
with  the  home  and  to  provide  adequate 
equipment. 

Headquarters  was  opened  in  the  \.del- 
phia,  and  at  a  meeting  yesterda>  Vlba 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Baldwin  loco- 
motive Works,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  general  committee.  Twenty-five 
teams  of  eight  men  each  will  C 
the  citv  Tomorrow  night  women  s  teams 
will  be  organized.  Another  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  Adelphia  Mon'1" 


Sightless  Woman  Will  Work  In  Cam- 
paign-for  noma.   """ "  " 

Blindness  will  not  prevent  Mrs.  Wil- 


liam  H.   Wood 
the  boys  who 
bodies    in    the 
monster.      1 
will  captain    i 
raise  $150 
soldiers    whosf 
•troyed    by    the 


doing  her  bit  for 

■  flim' 

en  to  help 
re-educate  American 
■  eyes  havo  been  de- 
poison  gases  of  the 
Boche.  Mrs,  Woodward  is  an  officer 
of  the  Ohapln  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind,  No.  6713  Woodland  ave- 
nue. 

She  announced  her  Intention  to  dis- 
regard her  Infirmity  in  her  zeal  to  serve 
lu  the  great  war  last  night  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Hotel  Adelphia,  which  formally 
launched  a  campaign  to  raise  the  $150,- 
000  fund  for  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  Thirty-sixth  street 
and  Lancaster  avenue.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the 
institution  to  accommodate  100  addi- 
tional inmates  when  the  inevitable  in«- 
flux  of  sightless  heroes  from  the  battle- 
lields  begins.  Dormitories,  factory  and 
all  equipment  of  the  home  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Considerable  interest  was  occasioned 
at  the  dinner  by  the  presence  of  four 
of  the  blind  residents  of  the  home.  They 
were  the  men  who  gave  $1000  of  the 
$8000  contributed  to  the  campaign  by 
(he  present  inmates.  Two  of  the  four 
have  lived  at  the  institution  more  than 
40  years.  They  made  brief  speeches 
extolling  the  system  in  use  at  the  home 
and  telling  how  they  appreciated  the 
chance  it  gave  them  to  be  self-support- 
ing and  independent,  like  other  men. 

Alba  B.  Johnson,  chairman  of  tho 
committee  conducting  the  campaigta, 
presided  and  gave  final  instructions  to 
the  team  workers  who  will  start  Mon- 
day morning  to  canvass  the  city  for 
week  for  subscriptions. 


BLIND  TO  SHQWW0RK 

Will  Demonstrate  Efficiency  In  Store 
Window. 

To  show  the  re-education  methods 
that  will  be  adopted  to  help  blinded  sol- 
diers to  become  self-supporting,  a  min- 
iature broom  factory  will  be  operated 
in  tho  show  window  of  the  store  at 
No.  1523  Chestnut  street  all  this  week. 
Bight  inmates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Thirty- 
sixth  street  and  Lancaster  avenue,  will 
dnily  demonstrate  the  various  processes 
that  go  to  making  a  broom. 

One  sightless  vvorker  will  rut  the 
broom  corn  inV>"  utoiform  lengths,  an- 
other will.biiyythe^tnroon^Jo  the  handle 
with  wire.  fihaijxlfnTBg  and  rug  weav- 
ing also  win  be  shown. 


The  exhibit  will  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  a  campaign  to  raise  $150,- 
000,  which  will  start  tomorrow.  The 
money  will  be  used  to  put  the  institu- 
tion in  shape  to  accommodate  a  hun- 
dred more  blind  men,  victims  of  the 
poison  gases  of  the  Boche.  Already 
8000  men  in  the  Allies'  forces  have  been 
made  entirely  blind  and  25,000  others 
have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  with  an 
even  chance  of  the  other  eventually  be- 
coming useless.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  use  of  new  gases  will  make  tin- 
1918  toll  2500  more  totally  blind.  The 
local  institution  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  announced  that  it  Mill  use 
existing  facilities  before  spending  valu- 
able time  organizing   new   ones. 

Twenty-five  teams  of  eight  men  each 
and  ten  women's  teams  will  canvass 
daily  for  a  week,  stantia-g^-totttornaM^/ 
for  contributions  to  the  fund.  Alba 
I?.  Johnson  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee conducting  the  campaign,,  Il.ewl-., 
quarters  have  been  opened  in  the  Adel- 
phia  Hotel  and  daily  luncheons  will  be 
neld  there  at  which  the  workers  will 
report.  Mrs.  Clarence  P.  Wynne  heads 
the  women  workers. 
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$22,752  CONTRIBUTED 
FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS 


First  Day's  Work  in  $150,000 
Drive  Gives  Campaign  En- 
couraging Start 


Thlrtvgtee  teams  organized  to  Solicit 
donat^fts^  a  fund  of  $150,000  for  the 
Penndj-Hlynia  AVojklng  Home  for  Wind 
Men, IrhlrtjaElJxBisTr"eet  and  Lancaster 
avenUA-TO  take  care  of  blind  soldiers, 
reported  $22,754  as  the  result  of  the 
first  day's  work,  at  a  luncheon  today 
at   the  Hotel  Adelphia. 

The  team  captained  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Woodward,  herself  blind,  and  an  officer 
Sf&the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind,  led  all  others  with  $6011. 
The  team  headed  by  F.  H.  Mills,  super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Home. 
n.is    second,    with    $435!).     and     tha 

nry    Scattergood    was    third,    with 
$3870. 

The  largest  single  donation  was  an 
anonymous  gift  of  $5000,  obtained  by 
■I,         Woodward's     team;     anothei 

$1000,  also  anonymous;  one  for  $1 

made  by  Superintended    Mills  Indi 
ally,  and  another  for  J1000  each  by  John 
AVanamakcr    and    A'van    Marltle. 

"Today's*  total  is  a  little  above  I  hi 
daily  average  »i  must  make  during  tin 
week  of  the  campaign,"  announced  Mba 
B.    Johnson,     campaign     chairman. 

The  campaign  was  given  its  first  boost 
he  blind   people   of    the    home   them- 


selves, subscribing  $3000  toward  the 
fund  Four  men  gave  $1000  of  this 
They  arc  Joseph  Lou<  kes,  F.dward 
Craven.  John   Doan   and   William   Huber. 


RASTATT  HOLDS  1000  YANKS 


This  German  Prison  Camp  the  Central  One 
for  Americans 


Amsterdam,  "Wednesday,  Sept.  18 — Ras- 
tatt,  Baden,  has  been  designated  by  the 
German  war  ministry  as  the  central  camp 
for  American  prisoners  of  war.  Th.j 
camp  is  situated  at  a  point  where  the 
Rhine  valley  reaches  the  outer  fringes  of 
the   Black   forest,   near  Baden-Baden. 

At  present  there  are  about  1000  Ameri- 
cans interned  in  this  camp,  several  hundred 
of  whom  were  in  the  fighting  that  has 
been  going  or.  since  July  15.  Sergeant 
Edgar  M.  Halyburton,  of  Stony  Point, 
N.  C,  has  been  elected  their  captain.  He 
is  a  Regular  Army  man,  with  eight  years' 
service  to  his  credit.  With  twenty  other 
Americans,  he  was  first  interned  at  the 
American  prison  camp  at  Tuchel,  West 
Prussia.  His  assistants  are  Camp  Ser- 
geants Wright,  Geoghegan,  Miller,  Upton, 
Barrett,  Payne,  Stjnino,  Moore,  Rauch, 
Harrison    and    Bradley. 

Captain  C.  W.  Maxson  of  Baltimore  and 
Captain  Howard  H.  Kane  of  Washington, 
captured  this  spring,  are  both  confined 
in  the  officers'  camp  at  Rastatt,  which 
Is  independent  of  that  where  the  privates 
are    confined. 

E.  M.  Roberts  of  Iroquois,  S.  D.,  who 
was  blinded  at  the  front,  is  now  confined 
in  the  camp  hospital.  He  was  the  eight- 
eenth American  to  be  taken  and  the  first 
to  lose  his  sight.  He  was  captured  on 
Feb.  9,  and  was  a  corporal  in  the  regular 
infantry,  and  well  known  as  an  amateur 
wrestler.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  have  him  transferred  to  Switzerland 
soon.  Charles  Morris  of  Chicago  is  the 
only  colored  prisoner  in  the  camp.  The 
question  of  employing  the  men  as  farm 
and  factory  hands  is  now  engaging  the 
camp   authorities. 
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$40,450  RAISED  TOWARD 
$120,000  FUND  FOR  THl;.fi]LlND 

A    total    of  received 

thru     teams    workln.r    for    the     $120,000 

fiMidfTH     the     Pennsylvania    Working 

r   Blind    Men,    which    completed 

th*   thtixl    d«.\     ot^nanvassAng    for    the 

Two  blind  men  speakers  gave  their 
vocational  experiences  at  the  luncheon. 
Marry  Grosscup  and  William  J.  Murphy, 
both  complimenting  the  home  for  its 
efficiency  in  training  thera  to  become 
self-supporting'.  K'ive  more  days  of  the 
campaign   remain. 
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GOOD  DAYvSWOf*K  FOR  BLIND 


Campaign    Total    Increa 


•ported 
Penn- 

Ivama  Wonting  IIome  for  BfiDd  Men 
was  told  by  Harry  Grosscup  yesterday 
at  the  lunrheou  in  the  Adelphia  Hotel 
of  the  workers  iu  the  campaign  to  raise 
.$150,000  for  the  home.  The  workers 
reported  a  gain  of  $10,000  which  in- 
creased the  total  to  $40,000.  Seventeen 
American  soldiers  who  wore  blinded  in 
France,  including  two  Philadelphians. 
will  visit  the  city  this  week  to  help  the 
campaign,  it  was  announced  by  Fred- 
erick Mills,  superintendent  of  the  home. 
The  soldiers,  who  are  the  first  blinded 
to  return,  are  now  at  Base  Hospital  Xo. 
7.  Baltimore.  The  date  of  their  visit 
will  be  decided  by  Lieutenant  General 
James  Bordjey,  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital, -j 

The  silk  flag  awarded  to  the  daily, 
winning  team,  held  by  the  team  cap- 
tained by  J.  Henry  Scattergood.  was 
won  yesterday  by  the  team  captained 
by  his  wife,  thus  keeping\{.  In  the  fam- 
ily. Among  the  other  speakers  were 
William  Murphy,  a  blind  man  who  has 
been  at  the  homo  for  many  years,  and 
Richard  Steimmig.  of  the  Lighthouse 
Settlement  of  New  York.  David  Milne, 
president  of  the  home,  presided.,  The 
large  contributors  for  yesterday  were 
the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Companv. 
$1000;  Jacob  Lit  and  Samuel  Lit.  $500: 
Frederic  H.  Strawbridge.  $400;  Mrs. 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  $500;  Henrv  H.  Cal- 
liers,  $500;  Anna  Morris,  $500;  A.  E^ 
Newbold,  $500,  and  the  Adelphi 
$250. 
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DRIVE  TO  TTFJ.^BJJTO 
IS  FORMALLY  OPENED 


Brigadier     General    Waller,     Marine 

Corps,   Presides   at   Campaign 

Luncheon 

Brigadier  General  L.  W.  T.  Waller,  United 
States  marine  corps,  presided  at  a  campaign 
luncheon  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel  yesterday  to 
obtain  $150,000  £o#^toe  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men.  He  delivered  a 
stirring  appeaj  to,.  Philadelphians  to  give 
liberally  to  tins  institution,  which  will  care 
for  hundreds  of  soldie's  a.nd  sailors  who 
may  become  sightless  as  a   result  of  the   war. 

The  plan  fe  to  train  these  unfortunate 
men  in  useful  occupations,  so  as  to  make 
them  self-supporting,  self-respecting  mem- 
bers  of   the   community. 

"There  is  something  far  worse  than  blind- 
ness," General  Waller  declared.  "It  is  help- 
less idleness.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  every- 
thing   in    our    power    for    these    men.      They 


lost  their  sight  for  you.  It  is  you  they  are 
fighting  for,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  fight  for 
them    when    they   come    home." 

Many  of  the  thirty-five  teams  failed  to 
report,  owing  to  their  captain:-  being  busy 
with  the  Liberty  Loan  committee,  but  those 
£hat  were  represented  had  contributions  and 
pledges  amounting  to  $8994.  This  makes  a 
total  of  $30,521.50  for  the  first  two- days  of 
the  campaign. 

John  Wanamaker  gave  $1000,  in  addition 
to  the  $1000  reported  for  him  on  Monday.  J. 
Henry  Scattergood's  team  won  the  trophy  for 
th<*  best  report  of  the  day,  with  $1650.  Su- 
perintendent Frederick  H.  Mills's  team  re- 
ported $>950  and  Carroll  R.  Williams's  team 
$865.      James    L.    Wilson    gave     $500. 
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BLIND  SifiUCE  MEN 
WANT  TO  AID  NATION 

Twenty    at  Baltimore  Desire  to  Be 

Detailed^  War 

Work 

TWO  ARE  PHILADELPHIANS 


"Tf  the  American  people  want  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  splendid  morale,  let  them 
come  to  Baltimore  and  see  the  patriotic 
spirit  rampant  among  the  twenty 
blinded,  soldiers  and  sailors  tre  have 
there." 

These  are  words  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
.rames  Bordley,  Government  work  direc 
tor  among  blind  soldiers  and  sailor?.  He 
spoke  of  the  men  now  being  'rented  and 
trained  in  the  Evergreen  Hospital  and 
Training  School  for  the  Blind,  Ball 
In  official  orders  tins  is  known  as  Base 
Hospital   No.   7. 

The  men  in  the  hospital— nineteen  sol- 
diers and  one  sailor— have  become  blind 
in  anise  service.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of    them    are    totalh  s        The    re- 

ler  have  varying  degrees  of  sight. 
None  can  ever  recover  from  their  pres- 
ent state,  as  far  as  sight  is  concerned, 
It   is   said. 

Two  of  the  soldiers  mentioned  by  Col- 
onel Bordley  are  Philadelphians.  They 
are  Sergeant  Irving  Clair,  :!2:!ti  Berks 
St.,  and  Frank  Domlnick,  of  the  Italian 
colony, 

The  Colonel  came  to  Philadelphia  yes- 
terday to  speak  at  the  American  Acad- 
emy    of     Political     and        Social       Science. 

ing  in   Witherspoon  Hall.     Today  he 

■■  taken  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  35th  st. 
and  Lancaster  «v.  A  campaign  to  raise 
$150,000    to    prepare    this    institution    for 

the    reception    of    blind    soldiers    and    sail- 
ors  is   now   in  progress, 

"The   spirit   of   these   men    is   truly   won- 
derful,"    the    colonel     i  ontlnued. 
only    regret    is    that    their    service    on    the 
field    of    battle     was    so    short.       The. 
they  ro<ih\   get   hack   again    into   th« 
A    strong    hope    is    ilia'     thej     "ill      i 
discharged    from   military   service,  h  . 
he  detailed    to    work  p   their 

fellows  across  the   sea  and  this   nal 
winning    the    war. 


"Wo  are  preparing  to  fulfil!   their   hdpes 
of    giving    further    aid    to    their    country. 
An   industrial   survey  is   now    heinEr  made 
as    to   what   line   of  work   these   men 
enier.       We    want    to    place    them    at    work 

making  things  thai  are  necessary  to  the 
armies    of    France. 

"Plans  are  now  under  way  to  let  the 
men  make  small  armatures,  spark  plugs 
anrl  so  forlh.  T.'.e  employment  will  he 
most  assemly  work.  They  will  have 
to  rely  entirely  on  tit.  souse  of  I  <•> 
in  doing  it.  This  work  will  he  extended 
aa  we  get  more  men  from  the  battle- 
front  ami  as  we  find  further  work  that 
they    can   do." 


TWt/J   4orrl,  YI.U-,  £/e->uw<y  5w>V' 
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VETERAN  AND  MP 
SQ^I  MEET  IN  Y  HUT 

Inquiry   for    Boston    Man 
Leads  to  Reunion. 


London,  Sept.  7. —  Eagle  Hut  was 
crowded  as  usual  the  other  night  when 
a  grizzled  veteran  in  the"  uniform  of 
the  Second  London  Scottish  Regiment 
made  his  way  to  the  desk.  He  asked 
the  "Y"  secretary  in  charge  if  there 
was  any  one  from  Boston  in  the  build- 
ing. Before  he  joined  the  eolors  Ser- 
geant Major  J.  Ripple  had  lived  in 
Boston,  and  he  yearned  for  a  sight  of 
some  one  from  the  Xew  England  me- 
tropolis. 

Over  in  one  corner  of  the,  room  two 
young  men  sat  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. Both  had  been  blinded  on  the 
Marne,  and  one  of  them,  George  Ar- 
thur Sugden,  had  returned  from  a  Ger- 
man prison  camp  after  eight  months 
to  seek  his  oouhwi,  Vincent  Francis 
Ripple,  a  sergeant  in  the  31st  Cana- 
dian Rifles,  in  which  both  had  enlisted 
soon  after  the  war  l*-oke  out. 

By  chance  they  had  come  together 
under  the  hospitable  Y.  M.  C.  A.  roof 
and  were,  busily  engaged  In  having  a 
real  reunion  when  the  "Y"  man 
shouted  through  a  megaphone: 

"Is  there  any  one  here  from  Bos- 
ton 7" 

"Here*     Here!"   came   from   the   cor- 
ner,   and   two    sightless    pairs    of    eyes 
turned.      And   as   the    cousins   rose    to 
their  feej  ant)  haltingly  started  through 
the   lane   made   as    the    crowd   8ti 
back    Sergeant    Major    Ripple    i 
toward   them.     There   was   an   expres- 
sion of  hops  in  his  face  that  could 
have  been  inspired  merely  by  a  desire 
to  Bee  some  one  from  Boston. 

Suddenly  that  expression  of  hope 
was  changed;.     Sergeajit-iMajQr  Hippie 


had  been   looking  everywhere  for   his 
eon  and  his  nephew. 

"My  son:"  he  cried  in  a  voice  that 
shook  with  emotion.  "Vincent!  And 
George ! " 

great     arms    crushed     them     to 

him.    There  were  cheers  and  not  a  few 

as  room  was  mad?  in  the  corner. 

Soon  the  two  blind  boys  will  return 
to  Americf.  They  go  first  to  La 
New  York,  where  Vincent  was  living 
when  Jti-  envied.  Sugden  enlisted 
from.  Ka.-l  OjJwiiv.  Alberta.  But  they 
hailed  from  Boston,  and  to  them  the 
Y.  M.  C,  A.  has  more  than  justified  its 
selection  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
military  machine.  ^_ 


A 


EveryythmJwomen  are  asking  "What 
can  Ijtfo  tojFelp?"  "What  needs  of  the 
soldle%  are  most  pressing?"  "What 
tralnl^k  course  should  I  take  up  to 
equlp^Wyself  for  efficient  war  service?" 
"Where  may  I  find  this  trained  sourca?" 
— and   "Where  may    I  find   my  work?" 

In  establishing  this  new  department 
of  Questions  and  Answers  on  How 
Women  Can  Help  In  War  Service,  the 
Herald  seeks  to  fill  an  acute  need — one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  day.  This 
department  will  be  a  clearing  house  for 
information  regarding  war  service  on 
genuinely    practical    lines. 

Futhermore  It  will  try,  as  time  goes 
on,  to  be  of  assistance,  In  the  way  of 
suggestions  and  directions,  to  mothers, 
wives  and  sisters  of  crippled  soldiers. 
We  have  for  instance  this  question 
from  a  heart  broken  mother,  before  uj.: 

"I  have  Just  learn.  only  son, 

who  was  injured  near  ChateaU-TnWry. 
has  become  totally  hlmA^wr^i  resull  of 
his  wounds.  He  jfToniy  l'i  year 
Will  you  tell  me  what  I  o<.n  do  to  bs 
i  .-I'lv  to  help  him  in  some  practical  way 
when    ho   comes    home— if  any- 

thing  I   can   do    to   lighten    his    terrible! 
fate?"  A  MOTHER. 

Answer— The  first  step  for  you  to  take 
is  to  enter  a  class  for  women  to  equip 
themselves  to  teach  the  blind.  Such  a 
class  J3  being  conducted  without  charge 
by  Miss  Rose  Trainer,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  at  I  Park  street. 

Over  200  *omen  in  Boston 
received  instruction  in  this  lino  within 
the  past  year  and  stand  ready  now  to 
servo  the  needs  not  only  of  the  coming 
army  cf  blind  soldiers,  but  also  the 
civilian  blind.  Further,  steps  will 
suggest  themselves  to  you  once  ysu 
become  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  this  state  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  The  outlook  n.  o.i  nol  be  so  bitter 
for  your  boy.  When  you  are  equloped 
to  help  him  you  may  point  the  way  to 
other  mothers  who  must  also  face  "this 
great  trial. 


CONCERT  TO  BE 
GIVEN  HERE  FO_R\ 
OllERN  MARCH ERITA'S 
FUND 


MRS  WOODROW  VIL^OM 


PrcbiJwV^l'u  Be   Present  and   Mrs. 

Wilson  To  Be  a  Patroness — 

Mr.  Carti  Sing. 


Under  the  Nation;,  ere  bf  the  Queen  I>ow- 
ager  Margre  Ml  s.   \Vod  I- 

30V    V  ;      With     ill"     prollli-        Of    till 

preaem 

States,   a    concert    for    the    ben 
Queen's   Fund   for  th^li^  liers  oi 

italv  will  be  held  irTtlne^Hetro] 
Opera  Hum.-.-  on  the  rught  of"C>ctober  1- 
Tt  Is  an  unusual  programme  that  has 
teen  arranged.  Jt  includes  a  song  by  En- 
rico Caruso  ix,  h. 
which  women  trill  appear 
Giuseppe  Verdi's  "ilymn  of  thi    Nations" 

Avill    be   sunt.'   by    ;he    elioru.v    nf   ih.     Metro- 

politan  Opera   Company.      I'liis  hymn  wa.= 

v  tit  ten  f"\-  the  London  Exp 

^hut    it    Is  said    it    never  has   been    Sling   ii 

A  mere  "  ■  will   )••• 

on  the  stage  h>   famous  Italian  trpops. 

Th«     list    of    patrons     and     | 
includes  SI 
tarv  of  thi  '  'onna 


Tommasina  Colosimo;  Conte  Macchl  di 
Ceib  ,;nx- 

ron,  and  Contessa  di  Cellere;  the  Italian 
Consul  General,  Commandatore  R.  Tri- 
fonji.    and    Mrs.    Tritonji. 

Amon?  the  women  who  will  be  ill  th< 
tableaux,  which  will  be  elaborrJ  ■.  are  Mrs 
Mitchell    Henry",    Mrs.    Lydtt  Mrs. 

Feli-  Mrs.   Herbert  Sliipman, 

Mrs.    i-'ellowts    Gordon    and    Lady    Susani 

Fit/. 


BIG  PATRIOTIC  CONCERT 
TO  GROWN  LIBERTY  BAY 


i)  Under   Patronage  of  Mrs. 
n  and  Queen  of  Italy — 
Noted  Stars  to  Sing. 

The  celebration  of  Columbus  Day, 
Oct.  12,  as  a  new  Liberty  Day  will 
culminate  in  a  concert  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  that  evoning.  ( 
The  concert  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
Dowager  Queen  Margherita's  Fund 
for  Blinded  Italian  Soldiers.  The  con- 
cert  will  be  under  the  patronage  of 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Queen 
Margherita.  President  Wilson  will 
attend  the  concert,  it  is  expected. 

Enrico  Caruso  will  come  from  Buf- 
falo to  sing.  Among  the  other  artists 
will  be  Mischa  Elman,  Mabel  Garri- 
son and  Mme.  Mimi  Aglulio  the 
Sicilian  actress.  Mrs.  Mitchell  Henry, 
Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Felix  Double- 
day,  Mrs.  Herbert  Shipman,  Mrs.  Fel- 
lowes  Gordon  and  Lady  Susan  Fitz 
Clarence  are  among  prominent  women 
who  will  appear  in  tableaux  depict- 
ing Italy  in  art  and  in  war. 

Noted  Italian  troops,  veterans  of 
.he  war,  will  drill.  Verdi's  "Hymn  of 
:he  Nation"  will  be  sung  for  the  flrjr 
;ime  in  America,    t  Jr 


jBoMTow,  W\&.SS.>"Rec^o-<,-dU- 

S^fvt^v^b^r  30-  \*Tl£- 

WILSON  GOING  TO   * 
NEW  YORK  OCT.  12 

NEW    FORK-  Announcement    that 

idenl  Wilson  will  attend  a  eelebra- 

mi    Columbus    <lav.    Oct.    12, 

was  made  by  the  committee  arranging 

brat  ion,    which    will    include   a 

CQnc  t  of  the   blinded 

diers  of  1.1 

Annum  those  under  wl  liage 

.1   will  be  conducted  are:      Mrs. 

W'oudrow   Wilson,  the    Dowager  Queen 

oi  Italy,  the  Italian  Am  ital- 

ian     Colonial     Secretary,     and     Italian 


YUuO  ^forK,,n.vf„  s 


U/TV 


JBiWO  GIVE  FETE 
!  FOR  TOBACCO  FUND 


Tuners'    Guild   Eager    to    Do 

Bit  for  Comfort  of  Boys 

Over  There. 


TOWN     PLANS     AID 


Record    Festival    Will    Take 

Place  October  26 — Golf 

Match  on  To-day. 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  residents  of 
tfiat  small  section  of  the  city  included 
within  Doyers,  Pell  and  Mott  streets 
called  Chinatown  for  the  success  of  the 
parly  they  have  offered  to  The  Sun 
Tobacco  Fund  is  pleasant  to  witness. 
The  Chinese  merchants  without  excep- 
tion welcome  the  opportunity  whenever 
it  arises  to  show  how*  intensely  pro-ally 
they  are.  This  party  was  suggested  by 
themselves  and  is  to  be  made  into  a 
triumph  for  the  cause  of  American  sol- 
diers mainly  by  them.  The  Chinese  fete 
for  the  fund,  will  be  held  in  the  quarter 
so  mysteriously  attractive  to  ourselves 
on  the  afternon  and  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 26. 

Follows  the  list  of  influential  Chinese 

merchants,  and    residents   of    Chinatown 

who    have    said   of    The    StJK    Tobacco 

Fund    "We  wish   to  support  it  and  wo 

ve  It  all  the  aid  we  can" :    Quons 

String    &    Co.,     82     Mott    street 

Quong    King    Long    Company     44    Mo 

street;   Hip   Sing  Tong   Society.   15    Eel 

street;    K-    V.    Yuen    Company.    10       ell 

Me   On.    B.    V.    Ring.    Sam   War.. 

,:.e.  Ouang  Mee  Yuen,  Chinese  Del- 

rnonico,   Sen   See   Chow.   Kim  Len  Kong 

Soi     Gug   Leal    Blng,    Mun    Ttoh    Lung, 

New     Chinese    Restaurant.     William    U 

S£  Soy  Kee  &  Co..  Wing  On  Wo,  Fong 

Lee   Company.    Tsae    Chong   Wo,    Yg* 

High.   Kwong  Sun   Chog   Company.   Hee 

Ijota*  Co..  Chip  Kee  Company    Kwong 

Tung  Company.  Hing  Lum  Chon  &  CO.. 

Quan   Tai    Company,    Ching   Soo   Hang, 

Mee  Gen,  Sun  Qung  Lung. 

Mnny  Feature*  to  Fete. 

The  entertainment  for  guests  on  this 

dav  of  festa  will  be  an   agreeable   mix 

f&  or  Oriental  and  Occidental  e lemenU, 

roup    of    women    and    children,    tne 

,.'  ,„   their  native  dress  will  sing 

on  the  exquisite  balcony 

commands    Pell  and  Doye rs  streets 

la  to  be  the  centre  of  the  formal 

:,  'e    a inment.     At  other  times  they  are 


to  circulate  in  the  streeU.  and  offer  for 
the  refreshment  of  guests  at  a  nominal 
price  delicious  China  tea  and  rice  cakes, 
omental  confections,  te.  A  MUe com- 
pany  of  Chinese  actors  who  haje  l.n 
Ured  behind  theatrical  days  in  the  sec 
fion  will  give  a  Chinese  "Prayer  Inc- 
lude" on  this  balcony  as  a  stage  and 
there  are  to  be  Chinese  dancers  Chinese 
musicians.  Chinese  Jugglers  et  al 

crest  offerings  of  cnter- 

.„fs    for    the    benefit    of    the    fund 

la  one   from   the   Blind   TunersJ^Ud  of 

an<T  financially  and  every  way  satis- 
factory concert  for  it  last  season.  In- 
timation that  the  guild  wished  to  repeat 
its  generous  action  early  the  present  sea- 
son has  just  come  in  and  the  fund  as- 
sents gracefully.  The  Blind  Tuners 
Guild  has  opened  a  branch  office  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  In  Brook- 
lyn  the  address  of  which  is  ..10  Gates 
avenue.  This  organization  Is  only  in 
the  third  season  of  activity  and  to  open 
a  branch  is  a  lonpr  step  forward,  indi- 
cative of  prosperity.  Good  results  are 
anticipated  by  its  friends  for  The  Sun 
Tobacco  Fund.  Officers  of  the  guild 
remain  as  last  season.  L.  C.  Rambler, 
president;  Frederick  Winkleman,  vice- 
president;  Joseph  A.  Tynan,  treasurer, 
and  Richard  Steimmig.  secretary.  The 
date  of  the  concert  for  the  smoke  fund 
has  not  been   settled. 

iay  is  the  first  of  a  three  days 
ig  in  the  autumn  tournament  at 
Shawnee  Country  Club,  and  the 
entrants  will  then  play  an  eighteen  hole 
qualification  test.  The  first  match  round 
loccurs  this  afternoon.  The  second  and 
semi-final  roundgkWill  be  played  on  Fri- 
day and  the  final  on  Saturday  morning. 
The  money  paid  in  by  the  entrants  will 
come  to  Thk  Sun  Tobacco  Fund. 

From    Mapleton   to   Front. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mapleton 
Citizens  Committee  a  successful  block 
party  and  carnival  was  held  in  Sixty- 
sixth  street  between  Twentieth  and 
Twenty-first  avenues,  Brooklyn,  last 
Saturday  night.  The  net  proceeds  of 
[the  party  was  $577.20.  which  was  equally 
'<.  vided  between  the  smoke  fund  and  a 
welfare  work  which  has  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  boys  from  the  neigh- 
borhood who  are  fighting.  Yesterday 
Thomac  J.  Hughes,  treasurer  of  the 
committee,  turned  In  to  The  Sun  Tobac- 
co  Fund    5288.60. 

A  service  flag,  containing  170  stars 
was  dedicated  by  Moses  Cohen.  Mrs 
Lowin,  who  gave  the  flag,  has  a  son  li> 
the  service. 

Interesting  features  were  arranged  by 
the  committee,  of  which  Joseph  Miller 
acted  as  chairman. 

A  block  party  conducted  by  a  group 
of  younp:  women  in  President  street,  be- 
tween Hicks  and  Henry  streets,  Brook- 
lyn, on  September  2G  and  27,  brought 
llnto  the  coffers  of  The  Sun  Tobacco 
[Fund  515. 

Later  In  the  season  the  Hotel  Anso- 
nla  wish  to  repeat  the  entertainment 
for  the  smoke  fund  which  they  gave  last 
November. 

Residents  of  .Sixty-first  street,  between 
First  and  Second  avenues,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Sigmund  Mollnarl, 
are  arrc.nglnK  for  a  block  party  Octo- 
ber 19.  The  Bersaglieri  now  in  this 
country  will  be  present.  Working  on  the 
Us  axo  Henry  riock,  Francesco 
U'Angelo,  John  Bosanl,  Rooeo  Mazza. 
John  J.  Mama,  K.  Montana,  George 
Rellly,  M.  Muratorl,  F.  Ales  and  H. 
Feder. 


Amonj  new  contributors  whose  dona- 
tion   ■ 

Watei  ho    express    their    inten- 

tion  oi'   becoming  regulars.      The 
een  tho  Ceauii" 
i  those  of  tho  Acme  Gold  Pen 
and   is   so  listed,   but   the  two 
o  practically  one. 
A  friend's  monthly  gift  of  ?100  comes 
May     there    be    mure    of    such 
friend 

pons    and  from    tin 

Schulte  and  United  cigar  stores  are  Btilr 
factors  !n  the  progress  of  the  fund  to 
■wards  tho  next  h\g  mark;  turn  then 
into  the  fund  boxes  to  be  found  in  a! 
these  peaces  In  the  city  generously  as. 
we  near  that  mile  post  1 

Mow   the  Fund    Stands  To-day: 

THE  SON  and  THK  EVENING  SUN    $4,000.00 
United  i  israr  Stores  boxes,  including 
special  r>   per  -oent.   ot   srross   sales 

day    I 

Otherwise   acknowledged  26S.801.74 

New  contributions 604.60 


Total    J336.1S1.C6 

Shipped  and  paid   for *3K, 047.42 

Cash     balance 19,133.94 

Received  through  the  Schulte  cisrar 

stores  34.872.0; 


Grand  total. 


.$371,053.; 


New  contributions  are: 
H.    Havcrstraw,     West    Haverstraw, 

N.   Y 

L«n   Kei  ver.    Wood    Harmon    &   Co.. 

261    Broadway 

Miss  L.   N.   Graves.   383  Park   av» 

BJock  party  and   carnival,    Mapleloa 

-xnaiittee.    Ilrooklvn 

Silver    Shield 

"A    friend's    monthly   gift'' 

John  B.   Taylor.   Watertown.   N.   T.. 
.David    V".    Beaumel'-i    employees.    17 

V  inde'.ater    gt..    New    York 
Acme  G<»ld   Pen  Co.,   17  Vandewate 

et.,  New  York 


*i.00 

K.00 
10.00 

2SS.G0 
lo0.no 
100.00 
23.00 
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BLIND  AND  CHEERFUL 


S0LDIEKS    REACH     HOME 


ALL     "&LAB     WE'RE     ALIVE" 


"TJncle  Sam's  Going   to   Make   Me 

as  X7s«<ul     as  I  Was  Before  I 

Went  Over,"  New  York 

State  Man  Declares 


South  Clinton  street,  takes  the  fore- 
going brave  and  cheerful  view  of  his 
affliction,  says,  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard.  Calvert  is  now  in 
hospital  No  7,  Roland  park.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
blind,,  where  he  arrived  a  week  ago 
from  France.  His  father  returned  to 
Syracuse  yesterday  after  a  visit  with 
him  at  the  hospital. 

With  the  125th  Infantry,  in  which 
he  enlisted  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  May, 
10] 7,  Private  Calvert  was  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  allies  that  forced  th° 
Germans  hack  toward  the  Aisne.  He 
was  in  the  ruins  of  Chateau  Thierry 
and  numerous  other  places  that  wera 
destroyed,  he  says.  In  Fismes,  which 
they  were  attacking,  was  a  tower 
from  which  the  boche  were  sniping  a*, 
the  Americans  with  a  machine  gun. 
Calvert  and  another  sniper  were  or- 
dered to  put  the  gun  out  of  action  and 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Hit  by  Piece  of  Shell 

Right  after  that,  Calvert  says,  he 
heard  a  shell  coming  right  at  him.  Ho 
yelled,  "Duck,  fellows,"  and  he  ami 
his  comrades  got  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  There  was  -i 
crash,  and  the  next  thing  he  says  he 
knew,  he  felt  as  if  someone  was  kick- 
ing him  in  the  head.  A  piece  of  ths 
shell  had  hit  him  In  the  right  eye. 
passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
and  destroyed  the  left  eye.  If  it  ha<?. 
not  been  for  his  helmet,  Calvert  says, 
the  piece  of  shell  would  have  gone 
into  his  brain. 

"I  consider  myself  very  fortunate 
that  I  was  not  killed,"  he  says,  "be* 
cause  when  that  big  155  gun  opened 
on  us  and  wounded  and  killed  sev- 
eral around  us,  spreading  shrapnel 
like  snow,  I  knew  there  was  little 
chance  for  me." 

After  being  wounded,  Calvert  was 
sent  to  a  base  hospital  in  France, 
where  he  was  operated  on,  and  then 
home  to  the  United  States,  landing  at 
Newport  News  about  a  week  ago.  Ha 
was  transferred  from  there  to  the  Ba'- 
timore  institution. 

Blinded  Soldiers  AH  Cheerful 

Mr  Calvert,  the  father,  during  his 
visit  to  his  son,  was  much  impressed 
with  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the 
14  soldier  patients  now  at  the  hos- 
pital, all  blind,  accept  their  affliction. 
None  seemd  to  he  at  all  cast  down 
he  said,  but  on  the  contrary  laughed 
and  joked  with  each  other  and  with 
visitors.  All  are  learning  rapidly  to 
get  around  without  assistance  and 
are  getting  ready  to  take  up  the  gov- 
ernment training  courses  to  prepare 
themselves  to  become  self-supporting. 
Calvert  hopes  to  learn  telegraphy  and 
the  operation  of  a  typewriter, 

"Don't  let  any  of  the  home  folks 
worry  about  me,"  he  says.  "Uncle  Sam 
is  going  to  train  me  so  that  I  shall 
be  about  as  useful  as  I  was -before  I 
went   'over.'  " 


"I  have  lots  to  be  thankful  for: 
Two  arms,  two  legs  and  a  powerful 
stomach.  There  are  a  lot  of  fellows 
around  here  who  have  lost  their  eyes 
and  arms  and  legs,  as  well." 

Blinded  by  a  piece  of  an  exploding 
shell  In  the  American  attack  on 
Fismes  July  SO,  Private  George  M. 
Calvert,  son  of  George  A.   Calvert  of 
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BLINU  INSTRUCTION  CLASS" 
'    WILL  OPEN  OCT.  28 
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The  class  jjr  instruction  of  the  blind  to 
be  inaugurated  In  Worcester,  under  direct- 
tion  of  the  Special  aid  society,  with  a 
view  of  teaching  women  to  be  of  assist- 
nnce  in  the  reconstruction  work  of 
blinded  soldiers,  will  be  opened  Oct.  23. 
The  class,  of  which  Miss  Rose  Trainor 
is  to  be  the  teacher,  was  originally 
planned  to  begin  Nov.  1,  but  owing  to 
the  impression  that  there  may  be  a  call 
for  the  work  sooner  than  expected,  the 
Worcester  society  has  been  asked  to  put 
forward  the  opening  date.  Miss  Trainor 
who  is  a  Worcester  woman,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  North  Adams  normal  school,  and 
has  taught  at  the  Perkins  institute  for 
the  blind.  Her  work  in  Boston  is  done 
under  direction  of  the  Special  aid  society 
of  that  city,  and  in  connection  .with  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind. 
She  has  come  lo  Worcester  most  highly 
recommended  for  the  work  in  which  she 
is   to  engage. 

The  class  as  formed  for  Worcester  will 
include  four  lessons  and  four  lectures  in 
Braille  writing,  two  visits  to  shops  con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  commission 
for  the  blind,  and  one  visit  to  the  sales- 
rooms of  the  commission,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  finished  work  of  the  blind, 
and  for  a  better  'inderstandin-  of  the 
training  necessary  to  make  their  work 
profitable.  The  lessons  will  be  given  at 
the  rate  of  two  a  week,  for  fve  weeks. 
The  tuition  fee  is  a  comparatively  small 
one.  and  entrance  into  the  class  does 
not  constitute  an  actual  pledge  of  serv- 
ice Persons  interested  in  joining  the 
class  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Tatman,  secretary  Spe- 
cial aid  society,  212  Salisbury  street.  It 
is  planned  to  have  the  class  meet  Mon- 
days and  Wednesdays.  There  will  be  a 
morning  class  and  an  evening  one,  as 
well,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it. 
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/  Have  Not  Paid  Too  High 
a  Price" — Says  Sightless 

Sergeant  Clair* 

Blinded  by  Hun  Shell,  Youthful  Spartan, 
Who  Gave  His  Eyes  for  Anierica,  Cries: 
"I  Am  Going  to  Win  Out— It's  Up  to  the 
Stuff  Inside  You  and  I  Will  Get  Along!" 


By  Margaret  M.  Lukes 


^PHK  night  the  newspapers  blazed 
forth  the  lines  "Berlin  Sends  Depu- 
ties to  Conclude  Allied  Armistice 
Terms"  Sergeant  Irving  Sidney  Clair, 
of  the  109th  Infantry  sat  in  the 
dining  room  of  his  he  in  Philadel- 

phia with  his  arm  around  his  little 
sister.  To  be  exact  he  v.- as  running 
his  fingers  through  her  hair,  thick 
golden  hair,  aglint  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp.  There  was  a  general  conver- 
sation, feverish)}  light-heartejl,  going 
on.  Then  suddenly  it  stoppe  1.  Sen 
tences  half  finished  faded  into  the  air. 

"Why,  let  me  feel  it."  a  strong 
voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
was  saying.  "I'll  bet  It's  twice  as 
long  as  when  1  went  away."  And  we 
sat  there  in  silence,  watching  the 
strong,  vigorous  hand  of  the  soldier 
slowly  make  its  way  through  the 
shining  hair  of  the  beloved  little  sis- 
ter, in  whose  name  he  had  made  out 
his  life  insurance. 

If    there  (tray    tens    hastily 

flicked  away  m  that  room  that  min- 
ute, why  then  they  did  no  harm. 
White  bandages  tightly  bound  aioun.' 
a  man's  eyes  are  merciful  trappings 
for  those  who  come  for  the.  first  time 
io  wring  the  hand  of  a  boy  who  gave 
his  eyes  for  his  country,  in  a  min- 
ute the  room  was  ringing  with  lf.ugh- 
ler    and     college     day     remi 


again.  And  Sergeant  Clair,  two  years 
ago  a  boy  of  twenty-two  entering  his 
third  year  law  and  that  night  home 
from  the  war  totally  blind,  will  never 
know  there  were  those  about  him  who 
laughed  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

Or  If   he   does  know  we   are   never 
going  to  be  aware  of  it. 

"I  Am  Going  to  Win" 

With  ail  the  world  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  peace  where  men  will 
be  forever  safe  from  the  mad  burst 
of  shells  that  maim,  with  America 
herself  in  the  main  unbroken,  Ser- 
geant Clair,  who  gave  the  gift 
all  the  indemnities  of  the  earth  can- 
not pay  back,  smiles  cheerfully.  Eves 
ere  no  longer  the  windows  of  the 
son!.  The  spirit  of  a  man  never  shone 
more  vividly  than  from  that  spl< 
sunburned  face  gleaming  bronze 
against  the  white  gauze. 

"T  have  not  paid  too  hleh  a  price," 
was  the  way  he  explained  things. 

Sergeant  Clair  will  never  see  again, 
but   he  is   content.      This   young 
who    gave     his     eyes     to     Amerj. 
more.        Sitting      riiere.      Wj 
eager  hands  unlike   the  hands   of  the 
blind  because  they  lately  belonged   to 
a   boy   who    was   winning   medals    for 
athletics  in  school,  this  youth  outlined 
a     program     of     stupendous     con 
that  can  well  serve  as  a  flaming  ban- 
ner for  all  the  men  who  must  march 
down    the    ways    of    life    paying    the 


He   sat  in   the   dining   room   of  hif 
home  with  his  arm  around  his   sis- 
ter, running  his  fingers  through  her 
golden  hair 

price  of  victory  as  tliey  go. 

"I  am  going  to  win  our."  he  said. 
"Eye*  do  not  count;  legs  and  arms  do 
not  count.  It's  the  man  Inside  that 
matters.  Eyes  do  not  count.  "Why,  t 
can  see  with  my  memory.  Tou  won't 
believe  that. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it 
if  you  said  it  to  me  five  months  ago. 
Then  I  looked  at  blindness  as  a  seeing 
man  looks  at  It.  Now  It  is  different. 
I  look  at  It  as  a  blind  man  looks  at  It. 
And  I  know  blindness  to  the  blind 
Isn't  the  crushing  thing  or  the  handi- 
cap it  appears  to  the  outsider. 

"I  am  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  as  I  had 
iilways  planned  to  be.  The  Govern- 
ment will  pay  for  my  schooling.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  make  good  because  I 
believe  making  good  depends  on  the 
determination  in  a  man.  It's  up  to 
the  stuff  inside  of  you." 

Strictly    speaking.     Cl;ilr    gave     his 
eyes  In  the  eauee  or  world  democracy. 
But   m  the  fine  human  vernacular  of 
the   trenches   he   gave  his  eyes  for   a 
pal.      The    cane    which     the    Repub- 
lican committee  of  his  ward  presented 
him    has    In    letters    of   gold.   "Blinded 
In    the    Second    Battle    of    the    Marne, 
ruiy    14."   AH   America   knows   now   it 
waa    on    July    14    the    109th    massed 
itself   near   the   banks   of   the    Marne, 
waiting  to   hurl  back  what  proved   to 
be    the    last    offensive    of    the    Crown 
Prince   of  Germany.  On  the  15th  the 
Germane   crossed   the  Marne  and  the 
icans  attacked  and  pushed  them 
'hack.   On    the    14th,   Bastille  Day.    .he 
ardtnent    began    and    men    went 
targets  for  the  first  time  of  the 
;    terrific   artillery   fire   the   world 
hafl  ever  known. 

That    tells    part    of    the    story.     As 
for  the  rest: 


Blinder!  Helping  Comrade 

A  boy  named  Shortall  was  hit. 
was  what  he  called  out,  "I'm  hit." 
Through  the  whiz/,  and  the  bang  or 
Shells  Sergeant  Clair  heard.  Out 
through  the  rain  of  death  he  scooted 
to  try  to  give  first  aid.  Just  as  he 
was  bending  down  to  cut  away  Short- 
si!  -  puttees  with  his  trench  knife  a 
shell  exploded  in  his  face.  Clair  was 
shol  high  in  the  air.  "When  he  came 
down  he  was  on  his  back.  It  was  .it 
that  moment,  5  o'clock  on  a  sunlit 
afternoon.  Clair  discovered  he  could 
no  longer  see. 

There  are  eight  totally  blind  Soldiers 
back  home  in  America.  Clair  Is  one 
of  them.  Together  with  some  twenty 
other  partially  war  blind  they  are  sta- 
tioned at  Base  Hospital  No.  7.  the 
Governments  experimental  hospital 
for  the  blind  in  Baltimore.  Sergeant 
Clair  goes  home  to  Philadelphia  every 
other  week-end  on  furlough,  it  was 
on  the  second  trip  home  I  went  to 
talk  to  the  blind  soldier. 

Science  caJi  make,  artificial  arms 
for  men,  she  can  make  legs,  but  there 
never  have  been  discovered  eyes 
with  which  a  man  can  see.  There 
hav«  been  men  in  this  war  who  have 
said  they  would  rather  die  over  there 
pi  France  than  come  home  blind. 

Knowing    all    trit*,    then,    it    "was   not 
io    unde  talk    to    a    man 

whose  war  fate  had  been  what  is  uni- 
versally considered  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. There  is  a  service  flag  hanging 
in  the  front  window  of  the  home  where 
young  Clair  Uvea  with  his  mother. 
B   i 'lair,  w  ho  '  rthur 

the  little   i 

always  been   pi  to.      I 


Sergeant  Irving  Sidney  Clair   do  the  left)  before  he  was  rendered  blind . 
by  a  Hun  r>hell  and  his  "pal,"  "Bill"  Barrett,  who  resell" 


Just  m  he  *.»  Leading  down  lo  cut  .he  putlees  from  .   wounded  comrade  «  shell  exploded  in  hi.,  face     and  Clair 

discovered  he  could  no  longer  see 


have  seen  many  service  flags,  but  this 
more  poignantly  .different  than 
them  all.  Back  of  the  little  square 
through  the  window  and  in  the  light  1 
could  see  B  th   his  eyps~swathed 

and  I  knew  he  would 
never  see  again.  There  were  hoys  all 
around  him,  sonic  in  sailor  suit*,  some 
as  his  mother 
back  of  his  chair.  And  there  was  no 
one  in  the  room  who  was  not  laugh- 
ing at  a  joke  the  lad  with  bound  eyes 
was  telling. 

Inside  in  the  luxurious  living  room 
which  showed  so  plainly  how  many  of 
the  good  things  of  life  had  always 
been  Clair's,  that  was  the  first  swift 
Impression  you  formed  of  him.  He  is 
a  boy  with  a  natural  ability  to  make 
others  laugh.  Yet  the  theme  of  this 
young  man's  life  ran  far  deeper. 

It  was  Reuben,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  one 
of  the  boy's  best  friends,  who  made 
me  realize  what  despair  blindness 
could  have  brought  into  the  life  ot 
Clair   if   ambition    had    not    been    tem- 


pered with  the  quality  that  made  him 
throw  ambition  to  the  winds  when  war 
was   declared. 


Pictures  of  Memory 

"He  was  a  chap  who  hitched  his 
wagon  to  a  star."  Reuben  told  me.  "At 
eighteen  with  most  boys  It  is  here  one 

ind  some  place  else  tomorrow,  as 
far  as  definite  aims  are  concerned.  But 
it  wasn't  that  way  with  Clair.  He 
knew  what  lie  wanted,  law.  He 
dreamed  it  and  lived  it.  A  boy  can't 
help  knowing  when  he  has  the  power 
to  sway  the  crowd,  and  that  is  what 
Clair  has.  At  hfsjri  school  they  always 
ui  out  to  he  spokesman  for 
his  class,  and  it  seems  he  was  forever 
at  the  head  of  things. 

many  of  the  boys  affec- 
tionately call  the  wounded  soldier,  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1910  at  Cen- 

ETigh,  where  he  achieved  laurels 
In  sports  as  well  as  In  studies.  Later 
lie  won  a  scholarship. 

The    scholarship    entitled    him    to    a 
full  course  of  law  at  tl  Unl- 


entering    Ills    third 


Ity, 

when   America   declared   war  on 
Germany.     Then  it  was  Clair  stripped 
the  dreams  out  of  hia  life.     With  the 
vanguard  of  the  country's  youngr  man- 
hood   So    was    off   to   a   tr.unlnK   camp. 
ad    enlisted  at   the   time 
of  the  trouble  at  the  border.  "Is"  was 
automatically    a    member    of    the    old 
Pennsylvania  First   Regiment,  and  he  I 
went   to   Camp    Hancock,   In   Augusta. 
with    the   others.     Last  May,  with   the 
•  ■:  the  Twenty-eighth  or  Iron  Divi- 
sion, Clair  sailed  for  Prance  a  corporal 
in    Company    A,    109th    Infantry. 
It  was  July  3  3  when  the  five  fleets  of 
lit    the    109th    into 
fighting  position  at  .,-BrIe  and 

St.   Agnan.  ime  July   14. 

liad  talking  about 
that  day.  It  was  alter  most  of  the 
boys  had  drifted  out  he  came  into  the 
dining  room,  played  with  his  little 
sister's  hair,  teased  her  about  her 
little  beau,  Martin,  and  between  times 
talked  of  the  things  that  had  come  Into 
his  life  In  France. 

I  have  told  how  Sergeant  Clair's 
was  destroyed  as  he  bent  over 
a  young  corporal  to  try  to  case  his 
wounds.  The  boy  picks  up  the  narra- 
tive here  and  tells  a  story  that  illus- 
a  nother  matchless  friendship 
that  flowered  In  the  muddy  trenches 
of  France. 

"What  happened  to  me  after  I  found 
myself  on  my  back?"  he  continued. 
'Why,  Barrett  ran  like  lightning  to 
me.  Who  is  Barrett?  Why  It  seems 
funny  for  any  one  around  here  not  to 
know.  He  Is  William  Barrett,  a  boy 
from  Bristol,  who  went  to  the  border 
with  the  old  First  when  I  did.  Then 
we  went  to  Hancock  together,  then  to 
Fiance  and  to  the  Marne.  Barrett, 
was  my  best  pal  all  the  way  through. 
The  shells  were  bursting  all  around. 
but  Barrett  lifted  me  up  quickly.  He 
put  my  arm  around  his  shoulder  and 
we  walked  back  together  that  way. 
We  thought  we  were  going  to  the 
dressing  station.  But  we  found  they 
all  had  been  moved  ba<-k  on  account 
of  the  heavy  artillery  fire.  But  the 
ambulances  were  beginning  to  come  up 
for  the  wounded. 

"Barrett  put  me  down  on  a  stretcher 
beside  Shortall,  the  boy  I  tried  to  help, 
and  the  two  of  us  lay  there  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  with  shells  sweep- 
ing over  us.  That  was  the  worst  part 
of  it  all.  The  shells  were  coming,  and 
we  were  helpless. 

"Were  you  In  pain?"  one  of  the  boys 
asked. 

"No."  was  the  answer.  "I  was  more 
worried  about  Ralph  Shortall  than 
anything  else.  He  was  groaning  so 
and  in  such  pain.  They  had  to  take 
hi?   right   leg  off  later  on." 


"Didn't   you   groan  too?" 

"Well,  1  really  wasn't  In  much 
pain."  answered  "Is,"  "and  I  guess 
1  didn't  have  anything  to  groan  about. 
1  couldn't  see,  of  course,  but  it  wasn't 
uatil  1  got  back  to  the  States  1  knew 
1  would  always  be  blind. 

"Barrett  went  right  back  to  the 
firing  line  after  he  left  us.  In  thirty 
minutes  he  was  severely  wounded  him- 
self. I  believe  they  had  to  take  off 
an  arm  and  possibly  a.  leg.  I  am 
worried  about  Barrett.  'I  don't  know 
where  he  is." 

In  the  course  of  hi*  conversation 
young  Clair  spoke  of  the  beauty  of 
Grande  Fontaine,  the  little  headquar- 
ters town  in  that  particular  part  of 
the  Marne  battlefield. 

"There    was   a   wonderful   big   foun- 
tain there  in  the  middle  of  the  town — 
that's  how  it  got  its  name.     I  used  to 
love   to  watch  it  sparkle  in   the  sun- 
^^Wne." 

Over  and  over  again  he  repeated  the 
words,  "I  can  see  with  my  memory." 
What  farewell  pictures  there  must 
be  stored  In  the  mind  of  this  splendid 
boy. 

In  those  last  days  of  sunshine  there 
was  the  Marne,  little  blue  stream  of 
destiny,  sparkling  down  through  it3 
green    banks.      There    was    the    Eiffel 

Tower,  miles  away  in  Pails,  that  could 
be  seen  in  the  vast  lovely  distance  of 
the  sky  on  a  clear  day.  There  were 
the  warm  poppies  and  the  little  wild 
flowers  of  France  spread  like  delicately 
colored  tapestry  in  graceful  profusion 
over  the  hills.  There  were  the  sun- 
sets and  the  nights  with  their  stars 
that  came  to  blot  out*lhe  devastation 
of  the  day. 

But  if  there  are  pictures  stored  away 
against  the  day  when  hunger  for  the 
beauty  of  the  world  might  gnaw  at  his 
hear',  the  boy  ""ho  gave  his  eyes  for 
the  i',1  eat  intangible  cause  does  not 
say.  If  there  are  things  locked  in  his 
heart  the  world  is  not  going  to  know 
about  them. 

Young  Clair's  attitude  toward  blind- 
nejss    worries    his    mother    sometimes. 

"1  think  sometimes  he  does  not  tell 
how  he  really  feels  for  fear  it  will 
make  me  worry,"  .she  says,  "when  C 
win:  in  Baltimore  to  see  him  that 
first  (ime  1  did  not  know  I  could  stand 
to  >■  •  nv  boy  blind.  He  was  such  a 
wonderful  son.  Then  t  did  see  him 
jst.  j  hen  he  told  me  how  he  fell, 
oh,  I  was  so  ^lad  to  have  him 
back.  !o  touch  him  and  be  near  him. 
Pretiy  soon  he  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  business,  which  he  was  very  much 
interested  in  since  his  father  died. 
Then  we  sat  there  together  and  talked 
things  over.  Suddenly  I  discovered  I 
had  forgotten  he  was  blind.  You  can't 
know  what   that  feeling  meant  10  me. 


1 1  knew  my  same  boy 


was  back  again 
in    spite    of   anything    that    had    hap- 
pened.    I  knew  he  could  go  on  living 
his  life  as  he  had  planned. 

"Colonel  Bordley,  in  charge  of  the 
base  hospital  there,  told  me  there 
was  no  hope  for  hie  eyes.  They  are 
going  to  operate  on  his  left  eye.  Of 
course  1  do  not  know  what  that  means. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  up  hope,  though. 
But  down  there,  although  they  cannot 
*>ay  he  will  see  again,  they  say  won- 
derful things  about  what  my  boy  ie 
going  to  be  able  to  do  without  seeing." 

Clair  is  the  only  professional  man 
out  of  the  eight  who  are  totally  blind 
back  in  this  country.  It  Is  natural 
liis  case  should  provoke  unusual  in- 
terest. His  progress  in  the  studies  for 
the  blind  is  already  said  to  be  mar- 
velous. Mrs.  Clair  p"oduced  a  little 
letter  her  son  had  written  on  the  type- 
writer, learning  without  his  eyes  la 
the  few  ehoi't  weeks  lie  has  been  In 
America  the  touch  system  to  such  a 
degree  of  proficiency  that  there  were 
only  two  misplaced  letters  on  the  en- 
tire page.  At  the  hospital,  an  estate 
turned  over  to  the  Government  by 
Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  of  Balti- 
more, there  are  regular  classes  held 
all  day.  with  Intervals  for  gymnasium 
and  swimming.  Clair  divides  his  time 
between  the  Braille,  which  is  learning 
l..  read  by  the  raised  letter  method 
(Iff. 

From  a  Mother's  Letter 

There  was  a  sentence  in  Sergeant 
Clair's  letter  to  his  mother  which 
seemed  to  stretch  its  significance  be- 
yond the  little  typewritten  page. 

"If  you  want  to  meet  me,  all  right." 
lie   wrote,   "out   you   know   that  I   can 
tme  alone  in  case  you  can't  make 
it."     That  is   the  spirit  of  Irving  Sid- 
ney Clair,  blinded  in  the  second  battle 
of  the  Marne.    He  can  get  along.    The 
Government    allots    to    him    $100    a 
month  for  the  duration  of.  his  life.     It 
too   much   to  say   Clair  is   not 
going  to  need  his  pension.    The  dreams 
and   surging-*    that    whispered   to   him 
back    Id     '  -•   days  when  the  war  wa» 
mercifully    hidden    in    the   future   will 
come   true.      Thi?    boy,   who   gave   his- 
eyes  In  order  that  the  .»est  of  us  might 
go   on    seeing,   shall   not    die   wi-.h   his 
unsung.    We  .shall  hear  fi  on:  him 
on  -  Clair,   the   lawyer   who   won 
;ilns. 
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BLIND  HERO 
TO  BE  GUEST 

Was  First  Bay  State  Sol- 
dier to  Lose  Sight 


William  Dale  Perkins,  the  first  Massa- 
chusetts boy  to  lose  his  sight  in  the 
world  war,  will  be  one  of  the  guests  of 
honor  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Board 
ot  Trade  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Dec.  30,  when  the  Cambridge 
branch  of  the  Rehabilitation  Association 
of  Massachusetts  will  be  formed.  The 
organization  is  being  fostered  by  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  the  purpose 
being  to  get  in  touch  with  and  aid  those 
whose  earning  capacity  is  affected 
through  industrial  or  other  accidents. 

It  is  expected  that  one  of  these 
branches  will  be  formed  in  every  large 
city  in  the  State. 

Edwin   D.   Stickney,   chairman   of  the 
Cambridge  organization  committee,   has 
prepared    an    exceptionally    good    pro- 
gramme for  Monday  evening,  and  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  movement  is  being 
shown.     Among     the     many    prominent 
State    and    city    officials    who    will    be 
present     are     Eieutenant-Governor-elect 
Channing    B.    Cox;     George     B.     Was- 
sen,       member       of       the       Governor's 
Council;  Edward  Quinn,  Mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge;  Dr.   John  Good,  president  Cam- 
bridge   City    Council;    Senator-elect   Ed- 
ward A.  Counihan,  Representatives  Kel- 
leher,  James  W.  Bean,  Clarence  Kidder, 
Arthur   K.    Reading,   ex-Mayor   Wendell 
Kockwood   and    Harry   F.    R.    Dolan,    a 
delegation    of    Cambridge   clergy,    mem- 
bers of  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Trade, 
bridge  Red  Cross  and  war  workers, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  many  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Cambridge. 


EDUCATE     BLIND     SOLDIERS. 

The  ablest  educators  of  the  blind 
in  the  country  are  cooperating  with 
the  government  in  its  plans  for  the 
most  complete  system  of  re-education 
for  blinded  soldiers  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken.  When  their  education 
has  been  perfected  the  committee  will 
find  employment  for  soldiers  and  aid 
them  in  filling  their  old  places  In  the 
community.  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Gar- 
rett has  offered  her  Baltimore  estate 
of  ninety-nine  acres  to  serve  as  a 
hospital  school  for  the  blinded  officers 
ind  men. 
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Blinded  U.  S.  Soldier's 
Message  of  Hope  to 
Wounded 

the    wounded    soldier    a    chance 
to  come  back? 

Sergeant  W.  H. 'Zimmerman,  A.   E. 
■p.,  He  was  the   first  of  our 

men    blinded    in    France.     This    is    the 
keynote  of  his  optimism: 

••I  know  now  thru  I'll  never  see  again 
but    i   also  know  there  is  still  a  chance 
in  everydaj    life  and  J  am 
fighting    to   make   good.     When   I   went; 
a  T  had  a    girl  so   whew   T   re- 
turned   I    made    up    my    mind    I    would 
have  to  give  her  up.     1  didn't  know  that 
blind    men   could   make   a   living.     I   al- 
ways   thought   of   them    as   selling   lead 
and  shoe  laces. 
■  i   went  out  to  the  Army  Blind  Hospi- 
tal School,   and  they   told  me  about  the 
preparations  they  were  making  to   edu- 
cate   us    blind    fellows    and    how    they 
were   going   to   Bet   good  jobs  for  all  of 
us  uld  just  work  hard.    \ou  can 

bank  on  it,  I  made  up  my  mind  then 
and  there  that  being  blind  was  not  half 
as  bad  as  not  making  good,  and  I  have 
been  trying  hard  to  learn  to  write  <m  a 
typewriter  and  brush  up  on  my  English 
and  spelling  and  things. 

'You   see  I  have   got  to  get  a  jo» 
now,  because  they  sent  for  my  girl 
to   come  down    here   to   see  me  and 
she  said:     'Bill,   if  you  make  good   I 
am     going     to     marry     you.'      Well, 
blindness    is   a    handicap,    of   course. 
but  It's  not  going-  to  stop  me. 
"Anil  you  can  beli<  te  it  or  not,  hut   il 
1   could  sec  again  I  would  go  right  back 
and    get    in    the    game.      Of    course,     ( 
don't  want  to  die  or  anything  like  that, 
and  yet.  if  1  had  my  choice  T  would  take 
mv    chance-    fighting    for   my    country. 


T^ecg.>v\  b-fc.tr   30„  iqig. 

Local  Blind  Soldier 
Guest  at  Cambridge 


William  Dale  Perkins  of  this  city, 
the  first  Massachusetts  boy  to  lose  his 
sight  in  the  world  war,  will  be  one  of 
the  guests  of  honor  at  the  meeting  to 
be  held  In  Board  of  Trade  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, this  evening,  when  the  Cam- 
bridge branch  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Association  of  Massachusetts  will  be 
formed.  The  organization  is  being  fos- 
tered by  the  Industrial  Accident  TJoard, 
the  purpose  being  to  get  in  tou'jh  with 
and  aid  those  whose  earning  capacity 
is  affected  through  industrial  or  other 
accidents. 

It  is  expected  that  one  of  these 
branches  will  be  formed  in  every  large 
city  in  the  state. 
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